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INTRODUCTION 

Spanish    Travelling — Kilometric    Tickets — Hotels — Expenses — 
Photography 

I  HAVE  endeavoured  to  describe,  in  this  book, 
a  lonely  journey  through  Spain — lonely,  that 
is,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  for  I 
had  with  me  two  faithful  companions  with  whom 
I  would  go  anywhere,  and  ask  no  better  company 
—a  camera  and  a  Baedeker,  the  one  an  unfailing 
source  of  interest,  and  the  other  of  information. 

On  my  return  I  was  asked  so  many  naive 
questions  about  the  country — questions  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  Spain  was  almost  a  terra 
incognita  to  the  majority  of  people — that  I  am 
tempted  to  write  about  what  I  saw  there,  in  the 
hope  that  my  experiences  may  be  of  interest  both 
to  those  who  like  to  do  their  travelling  by  their 
firesides,  and  to  those  who  may  be  contemplating 
a  visit  to  the  Peninsula. 

In  the  following  pages  I  have  described  only 
what  I  saw,  and  not  what  I  might,  or  should,  have 
seen,  with  the  result  that  much  that  would  have 
been  of  undoubted  interest  has  had  to  be 
omitted,  and  as  a  guide  to  Spain,  or  even  to  the 
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places  visited,  my  record  would  be  lamentably 
insufficient.  The  guide-book  to  which  I  pinned 
my  faith  has  already  been  indicated,  and  I  cannot 
do  better  than  recommend  other  travellers  to  do 
as  I  did,  and  make  an  inseparable  companion  of 
Baedeker's  familiar  red  volume. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  to  reach  Spain. 
There  is  a  sufficiency  of  routes  to  suit  all  tastes 
(and  I  think  I  may  add  purses),  and  their  respective 
merits  and  demerits  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
various  tourist  agencies.  I  myself  went  through 
Paris,  partly  because  time  was  an  important  con- 
sideration, and  partly  because,  coming  from 
northern  Europe,  my  route  naturally  lay  that 
way.  But  if  I  were  travelling  from  England,  I 
think  I  should  choose  the  sea  route,  either  to 
Bordeaux  or  to  some  Spanish  port — the  latter,  for 
choice,  so  as  to  escape  the  fussy  French  customs. 

Travelling  in  Spain  no  longer  presents  the 
difficulties  that  it  did  formerly,  as  the  days  of  the 
diligence  and  the  pack  mule  are  well-nigh  over, 
and  their  places  have  been  taken  by  the  prosaic 
railway  train  and  the  fin-de-siecle  automobile. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  country  is  in  a 
very  backward  condition  where  railways  are  con- 
cerned, as  not  only  are  the  trains  exceedingly 
slow,  but  the  service  is  often  bad  and  erratic, 
which  makes  travelling  a  tedious  business,  and 
one  requiring  a  certain  reserve  of  patience  and 
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philosophy.  The  speed  of  the  trains  ranges  from 
twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  which  is  considered 
good  for  an  express,  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour  for 
the  ordinary,  or  "  mixed/'  train.  But  as  regards 
comfort,  the  standard  does  not  differ  greatly  from 
that  of  other  Latin  countries,  except  that  the 
wide  gauge  permits  the  building  of  a  somewhat 
roomier  car  than  is  usual  elsewhere.  In  spite  of 
their  backward  condition,  Spanish  railways  have 
seen  fit  to  adopt  the  aggravating  system  of  count- 
ing time  from  o  to  24  o'clock,  24  being  midnight. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  quaintly  show  considera- 
tion for  their  patrons  by  keeping  the  railway  clocks 
five  minutes  slow !  Railway  travelling  is  cheap, 
and  one  is  usually  recommended  to  travel  first- 
class,  though  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  second  was 
very  tolerable,  and  often  less  crowded  than  the 
first,  but  of  this  I  cannot  speak  from  actual 
experience.  The  carriages,  in  summer,  when  the 
windows  are  constantly  kept  open,  become  ex- 
ceedingly idirty,  and  Spaniards  invariably  wear 
a  long  overall,  made  of  some  light  washing 
material,  and  reaching  to  the  feet,  with  which  they 
keep  off  the  dust  and  dirt  of  travel.  The  custom 
has  everything  to  commend  it. 

I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  question 
that  the  best  way  of  touring  in  Spain  is  with  a 
:c  kilometric  "  ticket,  which  takes  the  form  of  a 
book  made  up  of  a  number  of  sheets  of  five- 
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kilometric  coupons,  that  are  torn  out  by  the  railway 
company  as  required  before  commencing  a  journey, 
and  exchanged  for  what  is  called  a  "billete  comple- 
mentario"  These  tickets  are  issued  for  various 
distances  from  2000  kilometres  upwards,  and  their 
use,  besides  being  a  convenience,  effects  a  very 
considerable  saving,  varying  with  the  distance  for 
which  the  ticket  is  issued.  Kilometric  tickets  can 
be  obtained  from  any  railway  station  in  Spain,  or 
through  a  tourist  agency  before  leaving  home. 
The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  small 
photograph  of  the  applicant  (or  applicants,  for  a 
party,  if  of  one  family,  and  travelling  together, 
can  take  a  ticket  between  them),  which  is  affixed 
to  the  ticket.  Baedeker  states  that  kilometric 
tickets  are  a  disadvantage  inasmuch  as  they  have 
to  be  presented  at  a  special  booking-office,  but 
this  is  not  the  case  :  one  gives  the  book  to  a  porter, 
who  joins  the  queue  at  the  booking-office  and  gets 
the  billete  complementario .  I  could  discover  no 
drawbacks  to  their  use,  and  Spaniards  themselves 
use  them  largely.  If  the  train  is  an  express  one,  a 
small  supplementary  charge  is  made. 

The  best  seasons  for  travelling  are  the  spring 
and  autumn.  In  summer  the  heat  and  dust  are 
almost  intolerable,  while  in  winter  it  is  unbearably 
cold,  though  the  Spaniards  do  not  appear  to  realize 
this,  and  the  methods  they  employ  of  heating  their 
houses  in  the  cold  season  are  wholly  insufficient. 
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The  popular  belief  that  Spain  is  a  land  whose 
people  bask  in  warm  sunshine  all  the  year  round 
is  one  of  the  many  misconceptions  existing  about 
the  country.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  central  Spain  is  a  vast  plateau 
lying  some  3000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  where, 
if  the  air  is  keen  and  dry,  there  are  piercing  winds 
that  chill  one  to  the  bone. 

The  hotels  struck  me  as  being  surprisingly 
good.  I  went  prepared  for  all  kinds  of  horrors, 
and  was  delighted  when  I  found  that  cleanliness, 
a  simple  comfort  and  an  excellent  table  were  the 
rule  everywhere.  Baedeker's  observations  about 
the  marked  inferiority  of  Spanish  hotels  do  not, 
in  my  opinion,  apply  to  any  hotel  at  which  I 
stopped,  except  at  San  Sebastian,  where  I  was 
unfortunate.  The  cleanliness  to  which  I  have 
referred  is  their  most  conspicuous  feature,  and  I 
found  this  increased  as  I  got  farther  south.  In 
Andalusia  the  hotels  were  delightfully  cool  and 
airy  :  marble  was  largely  used  in  their  construc- 
tion, and  the  floors  of  the  bedrooms  were  usually 
of  unglazed  tiles  and  carpetless;  moreover,  there 
was  a  complete  absence  of  those  dreadful  hang- 
ings and  the  plush-covered  furniture  in  which  the 
hotels  of  other  lands  so  delight.  True,  I  may 
have  been  fortunate  in  my  choice  (I  always  went 
to  the  hotels  "  starred  "  by  my  guide),  and  I  can 
hardly  believe  that  in  this  matter  Spain  is  such  a 
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paradise  as  my  own  experience  might  seem  to 
indicate,  but  the  fact  remains  that,  with  the  one 
exception  mentioned  above,  and  another,  to  be 
related  in  its  place,  when  circumstances  compelled 
me  to  put  up  at  a  village  inn,  I  never  had 
occasion  to  complain.  I  have  only  one  fault  to 
find,  and  that  is  that  in  many  places  it  seemed 
customary  to  cut  off  the  water  supply  at  night. 
But  it  is  possible  this  was  a  local  regulation 
due  to  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  summer 
months,  when  there  is  little  or  no  rainfall,  and 
that  the  hotel  managers  were  not  to  blame.  The 
prices  are  always  quite  reasonable  :  twelve  and 
a  half  pesetas  a  day  for  full  board  and  lodging 
(with  wine)  seems  to  be  the  rule,  though  some- 
times the  price  is  a  little  more,  and  sometimes 
less.  It  would,  of  course,  be  quite  easy  to  find 
accommodation  for  a  great  deal  less  than  this, 
as  Spain  is,  -par  excellence,  a  cheap  country  to 
travel  in,  but  it  might  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of 
some  comfort.  It  is  customary  to  make  inclusive 
pension  terms  even  if  the  stay  does  not  exceed  a 
day;  nor  is  this  a  drawback,  as  no  Spanish  town 
is  so  large  that  it  is  a  hardship  to  be  obliged  to 
return  home  for  meals,  while,  if  one  misses  a  meal, 
as  by  reason  of  a  railway  journey,  or  an  excursion 
into  the  country,  a  luncheon  or  a  dinner  basket 
can  be  claimed  to  make  up  for  the  lost  repast. 
Lunch  is  usually  taken  from  twelve  to  one  o'clock 
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and  dinner  never  before  eight,  and  often 
later. 

Spanish  money  deserves  a  passing  mention. 
The  unit  is  the  peseta,  a  silver  coin  nominally 
equal  to  a  franc,  and  divided  into  one  hundred 
centimes.  Gold  has  disappeared  altogether  from 
circulation,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  large  silver 
pieces  of  five  pesetas,  which  one  gets  in  handfuls, 
and  by  notes.  There  is  also  a  superabundance  of 
coppers,  while  the  handy  pieces  of  fifty  centimos, 
so  useful  for  tipping,  are  rarely  seen.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  false  money  is  in  circulation, 
and  a  sharp  look  out  for  it  should  be  kept,  par- 
ticularly at  railway  booking-offices,  post  offices  and 
other  places  where  one  would  not  expect  to  get  it. 

A  few  words  on  the  subject  of  photography  in 
Spain  and  I  have  done — and  in  these  days,  when 
everyone  carries  a  camera  with  his  or  her  impedi- 
menta, perhaps  I  need  make  no  excuse  for 
introducing  the  subject.  It  may  be  said  that 
photography  in  Spain  does  not  differ  from  photo- 
graphy in  other  countries,  and  this,  in  a  great 
measure,  is  true,  and  to  experienced  photographers 
the  following  remarks  are  not  intended  to  appeal. 
But  so  many  among  those  who  use  a  camera  are 
anything  but  experienced,  that  a  word  or  two  of 
advice  on  the  subject  may  be  timely. 

There  are  two  golden  rules  to  be  remembered — 
rules  which  are  almost  invariably  broken  by  the 
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beginner.  The  first  is  to  make  yourself  thoroughly 
familiar  with  every  movement  of  your  apparatus 
before  attempting  to  take  photographs  with  it, 
and  the  second,  when  setting  out  on  a  trip  of  this 
kind,  to  take  sufficient  plates  or  films  to  last  until 
you  reach  home  again.  Do  not  rely  on  being  able 
to  procure  materials  anywhere  :  you  may  be  able 
to  do  this  in  England,  but  the  case  is  quite  other- 
wise in  Spain,  and  it  is  when  you  are  most  in  need 
that  your  supply  usually  runs  short.  I  would  re- 
commend a  folding  camera  of  the  daylight-loading 
pattern,  taking  roll  films  of  a  size  not  larger  than 
quarter-plate,  but  preferably  smaller,  say,  3^  by 
2\  inches,  as  a  small  camera,  besides  being 
handier  and  less  obtrusive,  is  far  more  economical 
to  work,  and  for  optical  reasons,  which  need  not 
be  gone  into  here,  is  more  likely  to  give  satis- 
factory results.  Moreover,  the  pictures  taken  by 
any  but  the  cheapest  of  small  cameras  will  stand 
a  surprising  degree  of  enlargement  without  any 
detrimental  result. 

Insufficient  exposure  is  the  trap  that  catches 
most  beginners  at  the  outset.  They  work  upon 
the  assumption  that  in  a  country  like  Spain,  where 
the  sun  is  certainly  a  good  deal  stronger  than  in 
England,  nothing  but  the  very  shortest  exposure 
possible  should  be  given.  This  is  an  error  :  the 
heavy  shadows  cast  by  the  strong  sunlight,  and 
the  absence  of  what  is  known  as  "  diffused  "  light 
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(light  scattered  by  clouds,  which  illuminates  the 
shadows),  make  an  ultra-rapid  exposure  undesir- 
able, even  if  it  were  possible,  and  in  most  cases 
it  is  not,  as  it  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  the 
high  speeds  marked  on  photographic  shutters 
are  purely  fanciful  and  unattainable  by  any- 
thing but  a  focal-plane  shutter — a  type  whose 
use  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  most 
advanced  of  operators.  With  a  first-class  lens,  a 
good  all-round  speed  for  work  during  the  bright 
hours  of  the  day  is  one-thirtieth  of  a  second,  or 
thereabouts,  and  for  a  cheap  lens,  the  lowest 
speed  at  which  the  camera  can  be  used  in  the 
hand,  say,  one-tenth  of  .a  second. 

It  is  often  advised  that  an  exposure  or  two 
should  be  developed  when  on  tour,  to  make  sure 
that  everything  is  going  right,  and  this  may  be 
very  well  for  those  who  care  to  go  to  the  trouble, 
which  is  not  inconsiderable,  in  spite  of  what  the 
advertisements  for  developing  machines  may  say. 
Personally,  I  should  be  sorry  to  attempt  anything 
of  this  kind,  nor  should  it  be  necessary  if  one 
understands  how  to  use  one's  apparatus.  Develop 
when  you  get  home,  and  if  you  are  at  all  doubtful 
about  your  powers,  get  someone  who  understands 
the  work  to  do  it  for  you.  I  may  add,  in  con- 
clusion, as  the  question  is  often  asked,  that  no 
sort  of  permit  is  necessary  to  use  a  camera  in 
Spain,  except  in  churches  and  cathedrals,  and  in 
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the  Palace  of  the  Alhambra.  I  took  photographs 
without  the  least  restriction  at  a  bull  fight,  from 
the  tops  of  towers  and  even  in  fortified  places,  and 
I  cannot  imagine  Spaniards  making  a  fuss  about 
such  a  thing.  In  Tangier,  the  less  sophisticated 
natives  object  to  being  photographed,  and  cover 
their  faces  when  they  see  a  camera,  and  good  taste, 
if  no  other  reason,  should  induce  the  photographer 
to  respect  their  prejudices,  or  at  all  events  to 
work  as  unobtrusively  as  possible. 

And  now,  indulgent  reader,  it  is  time  to  start. 
I  ask  you  to  accompany  me,  first,  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  we  will  enter  a  droshky  and,  with  one  suit- 
case on  the  driver's  knees,  another  on  our  feet, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  things  crammed  into  the 
hood  behind,  we  will  drive  to  the  Warsaw  station. 
A  few  minutes  bumping  over  the  cobbled  streets 
(fortunately  the  droshky  has  good  springs,  what- 
ever may  be  its  other  shortcomings)  and  we  arrive 
at  the  station,  to  be  welcomed  by  a  stalwart  porter, 
top-booted  and  white-aproned,  who  advances  to 
take  our  luggage.  Our  seats  in  the  train  were 
secured  nearly  a  week  ago,  so  nothing  remains 
but  to  register  the  luggage  through  to  Paris,  and, 
remembering  that  there  is  now  no  free  allowance 
in  the  Fatherland,  we  have  thoughtfully  made  it 
as  light  as  possible,  by  packing  all  the  heaviest 
things  into  the  bags  which  we  shall  take  with  us 
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into  the  carriage.  The  luggage  disposed  of,  we 
move  on  to  the  platform  as  the  first  bell  rings 
(a  signal  that  the  train  will  start  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour),  passing  beside  the  big  icon,  all  ablaze  with 
votive  candles,  and  to  whose  number  a  fair 
traveller  has  just  added  one,  bowing  low,  and 
crossing  herself  reverently  three  times. 

Presently  two  loud  strokes  are  sounded  on  the 
bell :  in  exactly  five  minutes  the  train  will  start, 
so,  following  the  example  of  our  fellow-travellers, 
we  move  towards  our  carriage. 
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CHAPTER    I 
PETERSBURG    TO    PARIS 

The  Start — Louga — Russian  Railways — Difficulties  at  the  Frontier 
—  German  Travelling  —  German  Regulations  —  Arrival  at 
Berlin — Friedrichstrasse — Departure  for  Paris — The  French 
Customs — Arrival 

AT  12-45  the  third  bell  sounded,  the  last 
farewells  were  exchanged  between  the 
passengers  on  board  the  train  and  their 
friends  on  the  platform,  and,  without  further  ado, 
we  were  off,  and  my  long  journey  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  San  Sebastian  had  begun.  Five  minutes 
later,  Petersburg  had  been  left  behind,  and  the 
open  country  was  reached — a  circumstance  not 
due  to  the  excessive  speed  of  the  train  (no  one 
could  accuse  a  Russian  train  of  excessive  speed) 
but  to  the  fact  that  those  miles  of  depressing 
slums  and  suburbs  which  usually  mark  the 
approach  to  big  cities  do  not  exist  around  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  change  from  town  to  country 
is  so  sudden  as  to  be  almost  instantaneous. 

The    country    through    which    we    were    now 
passing  was  exceedingly  familiar  to  me,  as  I  had 
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tants  as  care  for  that  form  of  diversion.  There 
is  also  a  typically  Russian  blue  and  white  church, 
which  can  be  seen  from  the  railway.  It  was  at 
Louga,  on  one  occasion,  that  I  was  asked  by  a 
soldier,  who  had  charge  of  a  prisoner,  if  I  would 
kindly  direct  him  to  the  gaol — which  is  hardly  a 
question  a  stranger  in  a  town  for  the  first  time 
expects  to  be  asked.  Happily,  I  was  able  to 
render  this  small  service  to  Justice,  and  had  the 
grim  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  escort  and  his 
charge  disappear  within  the  prison  doors. 

Louga  passed,  I  felt  that  a  strong  link  with 
home  had  been  broken,  and,  the  windows  of  a 
Russian  train  being  ill  adapted  to  a  comfortable 
observation  of  the  passing  landscape,  I  settled 
myself  down  to  the  perusal  of  such  literature  as 
I  had  brought  with  me,  and  to  the  contemplation 
of  dinner,  as  yet  four  hours  off.  At  a  quarter 
to  six  we  arrived  at  Pskoff,  an  interesting  old 
town  on  the  river  Pskova,  and  capital  of  the 
government  of  Pskoff.  Little  of  the  town  can  be 
seen  from  the  railway,  and  interest  in  Pskoff  lies 
chiefly  in  the  opportunity  afforded  for  a  stroll 
on  the  platform  of  its  rather  bare  and  dismal 
station.  From  Pskoff  to  dinner  was  but  a  step, 
and,  dinner  over,  nothing  remained  but  to  com- 
pose oneself  for  the  night — for  the  lighting  of 
Russian  trains,  though  better  than  it  used  to  be, 
still  leaves  a  good  deal  to  be  desired. 

Railway  travelling  in  Russia  has  the  supreme 
advantage  (not  shared  by  any  other  country,  so 
far  as  I  know)  that  one  is  always  assured  of  a 
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corner  seat,  and  a  place  to  lie  down  on  at  night. 
This  is  contrived  by  ^dividing  the  cars  into  com- 
partments, or  coupes,  as  they  are  called,  with 
a  door  opening  into  a  corridor,  and  putting  four 
people  only  in  each  compartment.  At  night  the 
backs  of  the  seats  are  turned  up,  and  make 
couches  on  which  one  may  lie  at  full  length. 
Moreover,  for  a  rouble,  or  two  shillings,  pillows, 
sheets  and  blankets  can  be  had  from  the  guard, 
and  one  may  retire  to  rest  with  almost  the  same 
comfort  as  in  a  regular  sleeping-car. 

At  three  in  the  morning  we  reached  Wilna,  and 
here  my  slumbers  were  disturbed  by  a  family 
in  the  adjoining  compartment  loudly  greeting 
some  friends,  who,  at  that  appalling  hour,  had 
come  down  to  the  station  to  see  them,  and  ex- 
change as  much  vapid  conversation  as  could  be 
crammed  into  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  At  5.25  A.M. 
we  arrived  at  Wirballen,  the  Russian  frontier 
station.  Here  all  the  passports  are  collected  and 
vise,  and,  as  the  operation  takes  some  time,  an 
early  breakfast  may  be  taken,  and  any  remain- 
ing Russian  money  exchanged  for  German. 
An  hour  later,  the  passports  being  ready  and 
having  been  returned  to  their  owners,  the  train 
moved  slowly  forward  again.  We  crossed  a  little 
bridge,  guarded  on  one  side  by  a  Russian  sentry, 
and  on  the  other  by  a  German,  and  were  in 
Germany.  Almost  immediately,  we  reached  the 
German  frontier  station  of  Eydtkuhnen,  and  the 
passengers,  who  had  been  standing  expectantly  in 
the  corridors,  clambered  down  from  the  cars, 
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while  a  crowd  of  German  porters  came  forward 
and  took  possession  of  the  hand-baggage.  The 
Russian  officials  closed  the  doors  of  their  train, 
and,  not  without  some  twinges  of  regret,  I  saw  the 
last  link  with  Russia  severed. 

My  troubles  began  almost  at  once.  An 
excited,  though  well-meaning,  person  approached 
and  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  words,  accom- 
panied with  gestures,  indicating  the  Russian 
train.  Thoroughly  alarmed,  and  not  understand- 
ing a  word  of  what  was  said,  I  asked  him  to 
repeat  it  in  Russian.  "  Ach  !  "  he  exclaimed,  with 
a  look  of  contempt,  "  Sie  haben  kein  deutsch !  ' 
It  had  already  become  an  ignominious  thing  to 
speak  no  German.  "Nein,"  I  answered,  prepared 
for  the  worst,  when  a  fellow-traveller,  who  had 
observed  the  scene,  intervened,  and  explained  that 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  was  a  pillow,  said  to 
have  been  forgotten  in  the  other  train,  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  property  of  the  railway  com- 
pany. "  Tell  him  that  it  was  a  State  pillow," 
I  answered,  relieved  that  it  was  nothing  worse,  for 
I  never  feel  really  safe  in  Germany.  But  the 
young  man  went  away  muttering  and  uncomf  orted, 
and  I  saw  no  more  of  him. 

At  Eydtkuhnen,  the  date  advances  thirteen 
days  while  the  clock  goes  back  an  hour,  and  of 
the  two,  the  change  in  time  is  decidedly  the  more 
disconcerting,  as,  having  lived  through  the  hour 
in  Russia  from  5.30  to  6.30,  one  resents  having  to 
go  through  that  tedious  business  a  second  time  in 
Germany.  But  by  dint  of  strolling  up  and  (down  the 
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platform,  buying  and  writing  picture  post-cards, 
and  dodging  the  boy  with  the  hygienic  rugs  and 
pillows,  which  might  be  hired  for  a  mark  (one 
shilling),  the  hour  was  passed,  and  at  6.30  the 
train  left  for  Berlin  via  Thorn  and  Posen. 

The  German  train  is  very  much  faster  than  the 
Russian;  in  fact,  by  comparison,  it  appears  to  be 
quite  a  boisterous  affair.  The  carriages  and 
corridors  are  narrower,  on  account  of  the  reduced 
gauge,  and,  though  they  are  not  more  comfortable 
(for  the  roomy  Russian  cars  will  compare  for 
comfort  with  any  in  Europe),  it  must  be  confessed 
that  they  are  cleaner.  They  are  well  and  taste- 
fully upholstered,  there  are  soft  seats  and  big 
plate-glass  windows,  but  wherever  the  scheme  of 
decoration  has  left  a  little  space  vacant,  there 
German  discipline  at  once  affixes  a  notice,  printed 
in  heavy  black  and  red  type,  and  punctuated 
exclusively  with  notes  of  exclamation,  informing 
you  that  it  is  forbidden  to  do  this,  that  or  the 
other.  It  is  true,  notices  to  a  similar  effect  may 
be  found  in  a  Russian  train  by  anyone  who  takes 
a  little  trouble  to  look  for  them,  but  they  are 
always  old  and  yellow,  and  are  always  dis- 
regarded. But  in  Germany,  these  notices  are  so 
fresh  and  clean  and  conspicuous  that  you  cannot 
get  away  from  them,  and  presumably  disregard 
their  warnings  at  your  peril.  Such,  at  least,  is 
the  impression  given. 

But  if  the  difference  in  the  trains  is  striking, 
the  change  in  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
landscape  is  even  more  so.  The  wild,  unkempt 
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appearance  of  Russian  scenery,  with  its  endless 
forests  of  birch  and  pine,  and  its  squalid  peasant 
cabins,  is  gone,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  the  trim 
and  tidy  German  landscape,  with  neat  brick 
houses,  and  undulating  fields  and  downs.  Trees 
disappear  almost  entirely,  or,  where  they  exist, 
serve  only  to  mark  the  long,  straight  roads. 
Later  on,  the  trees  returned,  but  the  air  of  neat- 
ness and  method  remained  :  the  whole  countryside 
seemed  to  have  been  carefully  swept  and  gar- 
nished, and  not  a  thing  was  out  of  place. 
Personally,  I  found  the  Russian  landscape  more 
to  my  taste,  but  it  may  have  been  that  long 
acquaintance,  and  familiarity  with  its  salient 
features,  endeared  it  to.  me. 

At  most  of  the  wayside  stations  on  that  long 
journey  to  Berlin,  I  alighted  for  a  walk  on  the 
platform,  though  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
this  was  a  proceeding  fraught  with  no  small  risk. 
For  the  departure  of  a  German  train  is  a  stealthy 
business,  and  is  characterized  by  a  complete 
absence  of  any  audible  warning.  In  the  train 
itself  one's  every  movement  is  governed  by  the 
by-laws  already  mentioned,  but,  once  on  the 
platform,  a  new  set  of  rules  comes  into  force,  and 
the  code  of  the  train  ceases  to  apply.  It  was  not 
until  we  were  almost  at  Berlin,  that  I  grasped 
some  of  the  laws  by  which  the  departure  of  the 
train  was  governed.  The  procedure  is  somewhat 
as  follows  :  an  official,  clad  in  a  blue  coat,  black 
trousers  and  a  red  cap,  stands  beside  the  engine, 
and  gives  the  signal  to  go  by  raising  a  white  staff 
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with  a  'disc  fixed  to  the  end,  remarking  at  the 
same  time,  in  a  voice  audible  only  to  those  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  :  "  To  the  train."  The 
porters  immediately  begin  to  close  the  doors,  the 
passengers  standing  on  the  platform  scramble 
hastily  into  the  cars,  and  the  train  moves  off. 
Finally,  when  well  under  way,  the  engine  gives  a 
blast  on  its  whistle  as  a  parting  farewell  to  those 
who  have  been  left  behind. 

Soon  after  7  P.M.  we  reached  Berlin,  to  be 
plunged  into  the  rush  and  bustle  of  Friedrich- 
strasse  station.  A  spectacled  Dienstmann,  cigar  in 
mouth,  took  charge  of  the  Handegep&ck>  and  to 
him  I  made  known,  though  not  without  some 
difficulty,  for  my  fragmentary  German  had  quite 
deserted  me  in  this  crisis,  that  I  proposed  to  go 
on  to  Paris  that  night,  and  that  in  the  meantime 
I  was  in  urgent  need  of  food  and  drink.  The 
worthy  fellow  lost  no  time  in  piloting  me  to  a 
restaurant  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station,  where 
very  substantial  comfort  was  found  in  the  shape 
of  beer  and  beefsteaks. 

But  the  time  for  the  departure  of  the  Paris  train 
approached,  so,  paying  the  reckoning,  I  started  in 
search  of  the  Dienstmann,  whose  number  I  had 
forgotten,  but  whom  I  hoped  to  recognize  by  his 
cigar  and  spectacles.  Whether  I  found  the 
Dienstmann,  or  he  found  me,  it  is  impossible 
at  this  moment  to  say,  but  happily  we  met 
again,  and  together  plunged  into  the  maelstrom 
of  Friedrichstrasse. 

Now  Friedrichstrasse  station  is  divided  into  two 
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parts,  the  overhead,  from  which  the  trains  start, 
and  the  street  level,  which  is  devoted  to  the  most 
bewildering  variety  of  luggage  and  booking  offices 
ever  devised  to  puzzle  the  traveller  from  abroad. 
I  struggled  from  one  to  another  of  these  places 
in  the  wake  of  the  Dienstmann,  until  at  length  we 
had  finished  with  the  lower  part  of  the  station, 
and,  in  a  state  of  perspiration  and  frenzy,  ascended 
to  the  upper  regions.  From  these  overhead  plat- 
forms, trains  are  constantly  leaving  for  every 
known  place  of  importance  in  Europe,  arriv- 
ing from  nowhere,  stopping  for  two  or  perhaps 
three  minutes,  and  gliding  silently  off  to  their 
far  destinations.  For  Friedrichstrasse  is  not  a 
terminus,  though  everyone  starts  from,  and 
arrives,  there ;  and  even  Cook's,  when  applied  to  in 
writing  about  the  starting-point  of  one  of  these 
trains,  returned  an  evasive  answer.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  behoves  the  traveller  to  exercise 
considerable  caution  in  his  choice,  lest,  wishing 
to  go  to  Paris,  he  should,  by  one  false  step,  find 
himself  in  Vienna,  or  in  Warsaw.  The  fact,  too, 
that  the  suburban  trains  start  from  the  other  side 
of  the  platform  devoted  to  the  international 
expresses  adds  piquancy  to  the  proceedings; 
and  to  all  those  to  whom  the  glamour  of  the 
railway  appeals,  Friedrichstrasse  can  be  heartily 
commended  as  the  place,  par  excellence,  in  which 
to  spend  a  happy  day. 

I  reached  the  platform  some  ten  minutes  before 
my  train  was  due,  and  passed  that  interval  in 
pleasant  conversation  with  a  lady  from  Paris  who 
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was  waiting  patiently  for  a  train  which,  in  three 
hours'  time,  was  to  take  her  to  Moscow.  This 
conversation  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  Paris 
train  gliding  stealthily  up,  and,  with  a  hurried 
farewell,  I  made  a  rush  for  it,  followed  by  the 
puffing  Dienstmann  with  the  Handegepack.  I  had 
hardly  time  to  dismiss  him,  before  the  train  stole 
off  into  the  night,  and  Berlin  with  its  worries  had 
become  but  a  memory. 

Cologne  was  reached  next  morning  at  eight, 
after  a  comfortable  night  in  the  sleeping-car,  for 
which  an  extra  charge  of  ten  marks  (for  second- 
class)  is  made.  At  Cologne,  one  changes  into  the 
French  train,  which  runs  through  direct  to  Paris. 
As  trains  go,  it  was  a  change  for  the  worse,  for 
the  French  might  learn  much  from  the  Germans 
in  matters  of  cleanliness,  but  I  hailed  the  change 
with  enthusiasm  as  a  happy  ending  to  linguistic 
troubles. 

From  Cologne,  it  is  a  run  of  about  an  hour 
to  Aachen,  and  from  Aachen  onwards  the  journey 
becomes  quite  international  in  character.  The 
line  skirts,  but  does  not  actually  cross,  the  Dutch 
frontier,  and  at  Herbesthal  it  enters  Belgium. 
After  leaving  Herbesthal,  the  scenery  is  almost 
the  finest  in  Belgium,  and  it  is  worth  noting,  as 
an  interesting  relic  of  the  Spanish  occupation  of 
the  Netherlands,  that  many  of  the  chateaux  in 
these  parts  are  still  tenanted  by  Spanish  nobles, 
who  spend  part  of  the  year  in  Belgium,  and  part 
in  Spain. 

At  Jeumont,  on  the  French  frontier,  the  customs 
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submitted  us  all  to  one  of  those  offensively 
rigorous  examinations  for  which,  of  late  years, 
the  French  douane  has  become  famous.  This 
was  a  prelude  to  what  was  to  happen  later  on  in 
Paris.  This  ordeal  over,  I  retired  to  the 
restaurant-car,  and  lunched  as  well  as  the  violent 
swaying  and  lurching  of  the  train  permitted, 
thanking  Providence  that  I  was  now  within 
measurable  reach  of  my  journey's  end.  The  train 
was  due  in  Paris  in  three  hours,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  bath  and  a  comfortable  meal,  followed  by 
a  night  in  a  proper  bed,  was  very  consoling,  and 
helped  greatly  to  make  these  last  three  hours 
endurable.  The  heat  had  become  so  intense 
that  the  other  occupants  of  the  compartment, 
Frenchmen,  took  off  not  only  their  coats 
and  waistcoats,  but  also  their  ties,  collars,  cuffs 
and  shirt-fronts  (the  "  dicky  "  still  survives  in 
France);  and  to  make  a  Frenchman  go  to  such 
lengths  as  these  in  public  requires  something  very 
unusual  indeed. 

We  ran  through  to  Paris  at  an  average  speed  of 
fifty  miles  an  hour,  including  one  stop,  and 
reached  the  Gare  du  Nord  at  four  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, fifty-six  hours  after  leaving  Petersburg. 


CHAPTER    II 
PARIS 

French  Porters — The  Douane — The  Octroi — "  Chambres  Touring- 
Club  "—Old  Paris— New  Paris 

THAT  Paris  is  a  city  of  many  attractions 
is  not  to  be  denied,  but  the  Gare  du  Nord 
on  a  hot  afternoon  in  August  is  not  one 
of   them.      The   natural    inconveniences    of    the 
station  were  increased  that  day  by  a  shortage  of 
porters,  and,  to  add  to  the  discomfort,  those  who 
remained  displayed  an  independence  which  would 
have  tried  even  the  warmest  supporter  of  Liberty, 
Equality  and  Fraternity. 

There  are  two  ways  of  dealing  with  a  situation 
of  this  kind,  a  right  and  a  wrong,  and,  being  new 
to  the  business,  I  chose  the  second.  The  right 
way  is  to  take  entire  possession  of  the  window 
on  the  platform  side,  and,  as  the  train  nears  the 
terminus,  to  lean  out  and  shout :  "Porteur,  Porteur, 
Porteur  .  .  ."  until  the  attention  of  one  of  these 
gentry  is  attracted.  The  baggage  is  then  rapidly 
passed  out  through  the  window,  and,  being  thus 
disposed  of,  the  traveller  follows  at  leisure  by  the 
more  conventional  means  of  exit.  During  the 
course  of  my  travels,  I  tried  this  plan  subsequently 
with  markedly  successful  results,  and  it  is 
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detailed  here  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  would 
avoid  finding  themselves  in  a  position  similar  to 
that  which  now  confronted  me. 

For,  having  extricated  myself  and  my  various 
belongings  from  the  train,  I  beheld  the  last 
of  the  porters  vanishing  in  the  distance,  and,  no 
other  help  being  forthcoming,  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  pick  up  the  things  (two  very  heavy 
bags,  a  rug  and  an  overcoat)  and  to  start  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  douane,  which  proved  to  be 
at  some  considerable  distance.  How  I  sighed  for 
the  Dienstmann  of  Friedrichstrasse  as  I  gazed 
after  the  retreating  figures  of  those  blue-bloused 
scaramouches  of  the  Ville  Lumiere  !  With  an  ad- 
mirable forethought,  and  a  desire  to  avoid  excess 
baggage  dues,  I  had  packed  all  my  heaviest  things 
into  the  hand-bags,  and  now  paid  the  penalty  in 
streams  of  perspiration,  while  struggling  down  the 
long  platform,  and  up  another  one  of  even  greater 
length. 

The  customs  examination  was  a  very  thorough 
one,  and  a  protracted  discussion  arose  over  some 
cigarettes  which  I  'declared,  with  engaging  frank- 
ness, seeing  that  any  concealment  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  cigarettes  must  pay,  said  the  official, 
and  the  duty  on  them  was  sixty-three  francs  a  kilo, 
or  about  fifteen  centimes  a  cigarette.  Considering 
that  I  was  only  in  France  because  I  was  obliged 
to  be  there,  and  wished  for  nothing  better  than  to 
get  away  again  as  soon  as  possible,  this  was  very 
annoying,  as  I  was  careful  to  point  out.  The 
duty  was  assessed  at  twenty-five  francs  (for  about 
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four  shillings'  worth  of  tobacco),  but,  after  a  good 
deal  of  talk,  it  was  agreed  that  the  things  might 
pass,  conditionally  on  my  being  able  to  produce  a 
ticket  to  Spain.  Fortunately,  I  was  able  to  do 
this,  greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  the  customs 
officer,  who  never  expected  that  such  a  loophole 
could  avail,  but  who  honourably  kept  to  his  part 
of  the  bargain,  and  the  concession,  I  believe,  was 
a  very  real  one.  Furthermore,  he  allowed  two 
dozen  photographic  films  to  pass,  though  he 
explained  that  all  produits  -photo graphiques  were 
now  liable  to  duty. 

The  customs  disposed  of,  I  was  free  to 
depart  as  soon  as  a  cab  could  be  engaged,  a 
proceeding  which  looked  as  though  it  might  be 
difficult,  as  neither  porters  nor  conveyances  were 
to  be  seen  anywhere.  Leaving  the  baggage  and 
searching  outside  the  station,  I  at  length  dis- 
covered a  porter  who  promised  to  assist  when 
he  had  finished  the  work  on  which  he  was  engaged 
at  that  moment.  He  turned  up  presently,  but 
before  the  luggage  could  leave  the  station,  the 
octroi  officials  must  know  what  it  contained,  as 
no  eatables  could  be  brought  into  Paris  without 
paying  the  octroi  dues.  Fortunately  a  verbal 
assurance  was  accepted  that  there  was  ricn 
de  mangeable  amongst  the  things,  and  they  did 
not  insist  on  the  luggage  being  opened  a  second 
time. 

"  Un  taxi,  m'sieur  ?  "  said  the  porter,  when  the 
street  was  reached  at  last  (after  an  absence  of 
fifteen  years,  it  was  pleasant  to  hear  Parisian 
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again).  Now  a  "  taxi  "  in  Paris  refers  to  any 
vehicle  fitted  with  a  contrivance  for  calculating 
the  fare,  but  my  ideas  were  derived  from  the 
expensive  luxuries  which  go  by  the  name  of 
:c  taxis  "  in  Russia,  so  I  replied  that  a  voiture 
de  -place  was  good  enough.  This  turned  out 
to  be  a  ramshackle  contrivance  drawn  by  a  very 
angular  horse,  and  driven  by  an  old  man  who 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  interest  in  life ;  but  I  was 
too  pleased  to  get  away  from  the  station  to  pay 
attention  to  such  trifles. 

I  had  been  recommended  to  a  hotel  bearing 
the  comprehensive  name  of  "  The  Hotel  of 
France  and  of  the  Colonies,"  in  the  street 
of  Paul  the  Long,  and  thither  the  elderly 
Jehu  was  directed  to  drive.  The  Hotel  of 
France  and  of  the  Colonies  had  gained  a  prize 
for  its  bedrooms  in  a  competition  organized  by 
the  Touring-Club  de  France^  and  a  special  feature 
of  its  arrangements  was  its  "  Chambres  Touring- 
Club,"  or  rooms  without  hangings,  in  which 
"  hygienic  paint  "  took  the  place  of  paper  on  the 
walls.  After  some  little  difficulty,  the  cabby 
found  the  street  of  Paul  the  Long,  which  turned 
out  to  be  near  the  Rue  Reaumur,  a  name  which 
recalled  Russia.  The  hotel,  though  of  a  some- 
what unprepossessing  exterior,  was  clean  and 
comfortable,  and  the  proprietor  was  discovered 
in  the  act  of  painting  the  stairs,  doubtless  with 
hygienic  paint.  The  hotel  had  a  bathroom  on 
every  floor,  but  the  arrangements  for  letting 
the  water  in  and  out  of  the  bath,  as  is  usually  the 
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way  in  France,  where  bathing  is  taken  seriously, 
were  very  complicated,  and  only  the  valet  de  -pied 
really  understood  how  to  work  them. 

Refreshed  by  a  night's  rest  in  the  curtainless 
"  Chambre  Touring-Club,"  I  set  forth  next 
morning  to  explore  Paris,  feeling  sure  that  it 
would  be  quite  new  and  strange  after  an  absence 
of  so  many  years.  In  this  I  was  not  disappointed, 
for  Paris  had  changed  almost  beyond  recognition. 
Motor  cars,  motor  omnibuses  and  cabs,  steam  and 
electric  trams,  careered  in  all  directions,  and  the 
streets,  never  remarkable  for  their  safety,  had 
become  infinitely  more  dangerous,  while  to  cross 
a  main  thoroughfare,  and  not  meet  an  untimely 
end  there,  demanded  a  good  deal  of  forethought 
and  no  little  dexterity. 

Only  the  Quartier  Latin  and  the  quays  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Notre  Dame  seemed  to  be 
unchanged,  and  they  offered  a  very  haven  of  rest 
and  quiet  after  the  rush  of  the  Grands  Boulevards. 
The  vendors  of  old  books  and  prints  still  ply 
their  trade  there,  though  they  seem  to  have  few 
patrons,  and  look  as  old,  most  of  them,  as  the 
books  they  offer  for  sale.  The  stock-in-trade  of 
these  worthies  is  contained  in  wooden  boxes 
clamped  to  the  parapets  of  the  quays  with  iron 
bands,  and  secured  at  night  with  antique  padlocks. 

Perhaps  the  contrast  between  mediaeval  sur- 
vivals and  the  fin-de-siecle  is  nowhere  more 
marked  than  in  Paris.  In  the  side  streets 
itinerant  vendors  still  ply  their  trades,  apparently 
quite  unchecked  by  modern  competition  and 
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methods.  Each  retains  the  peculiar  cry  of  his 
calling,  by  which  the  Parisian  housewife  is  made 
aware  of  his  passage.  I  met  two  such  types  in 
the  Rue  d' Amsterdam,  a  chaisier,  who  mends 
cane-bottomed  chairs,  and  announces  his  coming 
by  blowing  a  tune  on  a  little  bugle,  and  the 
riveter  of  crockery,  who  also  made  use  of  some 
sort  of  wind  instrument,  but  the  sounds  produced 
were  such  that  no  one  would  wish  to  hear  them 
twice.  There  is  also  the  clock  mender,  who  goes 
about  beating  the  bell  of  a  clock.  On  the 
Boulevard  de  Clichy,  I  came  upon  a  couple  of 
"  strong  men  "  in  pink  tights  and  bound  with 
ropes  and  chains,  who  were  giving  their  perform- 
ance on  a  piece  of  old  carpet  spread  under  the 
trees — a  performance  which  never  fails  to  appeal 
to  a  French  audience.  Such  wandering  mounte- 
banks would  not  have  been  out  of  place  in  the 
days  of  St.  Louis,  but  that  they  should  still  exist 
in  twentieth-century  Paris,  and  give  their  exhibi- 
tion in  the  midst  of  the  roar  of  mechanically 
propelled  traffic — what  an  anachronism  ! 

Another  very  Parisian  feature  is  also  found  on 
the  Boulevard  de  Clichy — a  feature  of  which  St. 
Louis  would  doubtless  have  made  short  work. 
This  was  the  cafe,  or  rather  twin  cafes,  of  Le  del 
and  UEnfer  (I  noticed  that  the  names  were  also 
translated  into  English).  "  Heaven  "  was  built  in 
the  Gothic  style  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  and 
its  portals  were  guarded  by  plump,  if  rather  faded, 
angels  balanced  on  heavy  clouds,  and  blowing 
long  trumpets;  while  devils  of  the  approved 
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type,  with  tails  and  tridents,  welcomed  visitors  to 
'  Hell/5  a  castellated  building  rising  from  lurid 
flames.  At  this  hour  both  places  were  closed,  the 
mouth  of  "  Hell  "  being  tightly  bolted  and  barred, 
while  the  entrance  to  "  Heaven"  was  guarded  by  an 
obese  individual  who  sat  over  the  back  of  a  chair 
and  scowled  in  a  way  calculated  to  discourage 
candidates  for  celestial  honours.  A  little  farther 
on  a  funereal  notice  posted  at  the  corner  of  a 
street  and  surmounted  by  a  skull  and  crossbones 
proclaimed  :  En  face,  Cafe  de  la  Mort,  a  cafe 
where  the  waiters  are  dressed  as  skeletons,  and 
the  refreshments  are  served  on  coffins  out  of 
grinning  skulls ! 

I  left  Paris  that  evening  by  the  Madrid  express, 
taking  an  affectionate  farewell  of  the  proprietor 
and  staff  of  the  Colonies,  and  driving  to  the  Gare 
d'Orsay  in  a  taxi-moteur,  in  order  to  observe, 
from  that  point  of  vantage,  how  the  public  escaped 
being  run  over  by  these  vehicles,  and  so  acquire 
experience  which  could  not  fail  to  be  useful 
should  I  visit  Paris  again. 


CHAPTER    III 

SPAIN 

The  Gare  d'Orsay — The  Landes — Hendaya — Reflections  on  reach- 
ing Spain — Arrival  at  Irun — Spanish  Porters — The  Spanish 
Train — San  Sebastian 

THE  Gare  d'Orsay  is  a  huge  underground 
terminus,  just  across  the  Seine.    It  seemed 
to  be  a  model  station  in  its  way,  and,  as 
the  trains  are  drawn  by  electric  locomotives  as  far 
as  the  Gare  d'Austerlitz  (the  first  station  above 
ground),  everything  was  clean,  and  the  air  quite 
pure. 

No  sleeping  accommodation  is  provided  for 
second-class  passengers  on  the  express,  as  France 
is  lamentably  behind  Germany  and  Russia  in  this 
respect.  By  arriving  early  I  secured  a  corner 
seat,  and  made  myself  as  comfortable  as  circum- 
stances allowed,  but  the  prospect  of  having  to 
sit  up  all  night,  even  in  a  corner  seat,  was  not 
a  cheering  one.  My  fellow-passengers  were 
Spaniards,  five  in  all,  who  kept  up  a  constant  flow 
of  very  rapid  conversation,  until  it  occurred  to 
them  to  go  to  sleep,  which  they  did  with  surprising 
suddenness,  and  in  various  uncomfortable  atti- 
tudes. The  train  deserves  its  name  of  Rapide, 
and  in  places  its  speed  approaches  seventy  miles 
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an  hour,  but,  as  is  usual  in  France,  this  means 
much  vibration  and  discomfort. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  reached 
Bordeaux,  and  I  was  glad  of  a  walk  on  the  plat- 
form in  spite  of  the  early  hour.  The  station  has 
an  excellent  buffet,  but  what  struck  me  most 
was  the  notice  above  the  big  marble  drinking 
fountain  :  Eau  potable;  defense  de  se  laver. 

Dawn  found  us  crossing  the  Landes,  the  name 
given  to  the  sandy  plains  between  the  Garonne 
and  the  Pyrenees.  The  scenery  here  closely 
resembles  that  of  northern  Russia,  so  numerous 
are  the  fir-trees.  The  trunks  of  these  trees  are 
all  scored,  and  the  resin  which  exudes  is  caught  in 
little  cups. 

The  peasants  of  the  Landes  are  said  to 
use  stilts,  on  account  of  the  watery  nature  of 
the  country,  and  I  kept  a  sharp  look  out  for  this, 
but  was  disappointed.  Later  on  the  fir-trees  dis- 
appeared, and  the  country  grew  hillier;  then 
primitive  ox-carts  made  their  appearance,  and  the 
whole  aspect  of  things  became  very  southern.  At 
the  stations,  too,  where  the  train  stopped,  the 
porters  and  officials  spoke  a  strange  patois,  some- 
thing between  French  and  Spanish,  as  nearly  as 
I  was  able  to  judge. 

Near  Biarritz,  the  sea  came  into  sight,  looking 
exquisitely  calm  and  blue  in  the  early  morning 
sun.  The  train  was  now  getting  near  the  frontier, 
and  this  woke  up  our  Spaniards,  who  became  very 
lively  again.  One  of  them  even  proceeded  to 
change  his  clothes,  greatly  to  the  amusement  of 
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the  others,  who  held  the  curtains  over  the  windows 
until  the  process  was  completed. 

A  run  of  half-an-hour  brought  us  to  the  frontier 
station  of  Hendaye  (in  Spanish,  Hendaya),  where 
we  arrived  at  eight  o'clock ;  and  there  in  front  of 
us  was  Spain  itself  ! 

It  is  said  that  when  the  weary  traveller, 
after  leagues  of  journeying  over  hill  and 
dale,  sees  at  last  before  him  the  roofs  or 
chimneys,  or  what  not,  of  his  native  place, 
he  experiences  a  sense  of  unbounde'd  satis- 
faction, and  the  hardships  of  his  journey,  the 
shakings  over  bad  roads,  the  discomforts  of  way- 
side post-houses,  the  heat,  the  cold,  the  dirt,  the 
dust — all  are  forgotten,  and  in  their  place  arise 
visions  of  his  cheerful  fireside,  where  he  will  soon 
be  seated  with  his  wife  and  family,  and  surrounded 
by  the  thousand  and  one  comforts  of  a  happy 
home.  It  was  with  something  akin  to  the  sensa- 
tions of  this  traveller  that,  leaning  out  of  the 
carriage  window  at  Hendaya,  I  saw  the  pale  green 
hills  of  Spain  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay.  I 
had  endured  the  fatigue  of  four  days'  almost  con- 
stant travelling  in  hot  and  dusty  trains,  and  had 
come  2 200  miles  across  four  different  countries. 
Now  I  had  reached  my  journey's  end,  and  the 
reward  of  my  labours  was  before  me. 

There  are  some,  doubtless,  who  would  say : 
"  But  your  case  is  precisely  the  opposite  to  that 
of  the  traveller  just  mentioned.  You  have  left 
a  home  with  which  you  have  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied, and,  if  you  have  had  to  put  up  with 
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discomforts  on  your  journey,  it  has,  at  least, 
been  made  through  places  with  which  you  are 
more  or  less  familiar,  and  where,  in  short,  you 
know  your  way  about.  Now  you  have  reached 
the  edge  of  the  unknown,  and,  so  far  from  rind- 
ing in  this  a  reason  for  congratulation,  the  reverse, 
rather,  should  be  the  case.  You  are  about  to  enter 
a  country  which  is  quite  off  the  beaten  path  of 
travel,  and  of  whose  language  and  customs  you 
are  almost  entirely  ignorant.  Goodness  knows 
what  you  will  find  there,  but  of  this  you  may  be 
certain,  it  will  be  something  quite  different  from 
anything  to  which  you  have  been  accustomed 
hitherto.  Biarritz  is  just  behind  you,  with  its 
beach  and  its  bathing-machines,  its  golf-links  and 
its  casino,  its  hotels  where  English  is  spoken, 
and  where  you  can  have  bacon  and  eggs  for  your 
breakfast  every  morning  :  turn  back,  while  there 
is  time,  instead  of  gallivanting  off  on  that  mad 
expedition." 

From  such  counsels,  I  would  have  turned  with  a 
fitting  scorn.  Here  I  was,  seized  with  nomadic 
cravings,  and  with  all  the  means  ready  at  hand  to 
gratify  them.  In  my  pocket  was  a  2ooo-kilometric 
ticket,  which  would  take  me  north,  south,  east 
or  west,  just  wherever  I  wanted,  with  as  much 
speed  and  comfort  as  the  country  offered.  I  had 
not  even  a  companion,  whose  wishes,  however 
long-suffering  he  might  be,  must  sometimes,  at  all 
events,  be  considered.  I  was  free  as  air,  to  flit 
about  just  as  I  pleased,  and  without  the  need  of 
consulting  anyone.  That  was  the  position  as  it 
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appeared  to  me  at  Hendaya.  And  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  justification  for  it,  too,  even  though 
things  did  not  always  turn  out  exactly  as  antici- 
pated. Thus,  one's  flittings  were  considerably 
hampered  at  times,  by  having  to  take  into  account 
the  peculiarities  of  a  railway  service  which  is  the 
despair  of  foreigners,  while  as  for  that  magic 
carpet,  the  kilometric,  the  most  insignificant  jour- 
ney seemed  to  shrink  it  in  a  way  that  was  truly 
remarkable.  But  I  did  not  realize  this  at  the 
time,  nor  would  it  have  lessened  my  enthusiasm 
in  the  slightest.  So  I  remained  where  I  was, 
and,  after  a  short  stop,  we  steamed  over  the 
Bidassoa  into  Spain. 

The  classic  Hare*  relates  how,  as  the  train  in 
which  he  travelled  was  crossing  the  bridge  over 
the  Bidassoa,  it  was  derailed,  but,  after  a  delay 
of  an  hour,  was  put  back  on  to  the  line  with  the 
assistance  of  several  "  sturdy  peasants."  No  such 
interesting  episode  marked  our  passage  of  the 
frontier,  and,  had  it  done  so,  it  would  have  taxed 
even  the  sturdiest  of  peasants  to  get  the  long 
corridor  cars  back  on  the  rails  without  the  help 
of  modern  contrivances  designed  to  be  used  in 
such  emergencies.  Instead,  we  glided  slowly 
across  the  river  by  an  old  stone  bridge  of  about 
150  yards  in  length,  and  I  noted,  as  we  passed, 
a  grim-looking  French  gunboat  moored  on  the 
French  side  of  the  stream.  A  few  minutes  later 

*  The  fact  that  Hare's  book,  Wanderings  in  Spain,  was  written 
in  1871,  and  that  it  is  still  read  by  travellers  to  that  country,  would 
seem  amply  to  justify  his  claim  to  be  considered  a  "classic.21 
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the  train  drew  up  at  the  first  Spanish  station,  Irun, 
and  here,  as  the  Spanish  gauge  is  wider  than  the 
French,  we  took  leave  of  the  train  that  had 
brought  us  from  Paris. 

No  sooner  had  the  train  reached  the  station, 
than  a  crowd  of  porters,  wearing  loose,  blue 
blouses  and  berets*  swooped  down  on  the 
passengers,  and  swept  them  all  off,  bag  and 
baggage,  to  the  custom-house.  These  were  the 
mozos,  whom  the  more  old-fashioned  guide-books 
warn  one  must  be  addressed  as  :'  Sir  5J  and 
"  your  Grace,"  and  treated  in  every  way  as  equals 
if  there  is  not  to  be  trouble.  As  "  Sefior  "  and 
c  Usted  M  (a  compound  word  meaning  ;<  your 
Honour  "  or  "  your  Grace,"  and  taking  the  place 
of  "  you  "  in  Spanish)  were  the  two  words  of 
which  I  felt  most  confident,  I  followed  my 
porter  with  every  assurance.  Arrived  at  the 
custom-house,  the  hapless  box  of  Russian  cigar- 
ettes was  again  dragged  to  the  front,  but  this 
time  I  had  no  misgivings.  "  Cigarillos  para 
f  umar,"  airily  announced  the  mozo  to  the  customs 
officer,  who  passed  them  with  a  wave  of  his  hand, 
leaving  me  wondering  to  what  other  uses  than 
smoking  cigarettes  were  put  in  Spain. 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  all  authorities,  I  was 
now  travelling  first-class,  and,  the  customs  for- 
malities thus  easily  concluded,  I  was  conducted 
by  the  porter  to  a  well-fitted  car,  and  shown  into 
a  compartment,  in  which,  however,  all  the  seats 

*  Loose  cloth  caps,  the  shape  of  a  "Tarn  oj  Shanter,"  very 
common  in  France  and  Spain. 
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appeared  to  be  engaged.  Bags  and  other  articles 
were  deposited  carefully  in  each  unoccupied 
place,  while  in  a  corner  sat  an  elderly  gentleman, 
attired  in  one  of  the  long  dust-coats  used  by 
Spaniards  when  they  travel.  In  reply  to  an 
inquiry,  he  admitted  that  all  the  seats  were  free, 
and  that  he  had  recourse  to  these  tactics  because, 
as  he  said,  "  a  San  Sebastian,  il  viendra  beaucoup 
de  monde  !  "  I  replied  that  I  was  going  no  farther 
than  San  Sebastian,  and  disregarded  his  kindly 
advice  that  I  should  take  another  train,  which 
would  start  in  five  minutes.  This  matter  settled, 
I  breakfasted  off  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  big,  flat 
roll. 

Soon  after  nine  the  train  reached  San  Sebas- 
tian, and  in  due  course  I  found  myself  on  the 
platform  of  its  railway  station,  feeling  rather 
bewildered,  and  wondering  vaguely  what  was  the 
proper  thing  to  do  next.  With  the  help  of  a 
few  Spanish  words  and  a  baggage  receipt,  the 
services  of  a  porter  were  enlisted,  and  I  was  soon 
seated  in  a  coche,  a  peculiar-looking  vehicle, 
somewhat  resembling  an  elongated  four-wheeler, 
whose  sides  had  been  removed,  leaving  only  the 
roof.  The  coche  was  drawn  by  a  pair  of  mules, 
and  driven  by  a  highly  picturesque  individual 
whose  costume  included  a  bright  re'd  sash  and 
a  beret  of  the  same  cheerful  colour. 

Seated  in  the  coche,  and  with  the  baggage  piled 
on  the  front  seat,  I  made  my  debut  in  Spain. 


CHAPTER   IV 
SAN    SEBASTIAN 

La  Concha— Hotel  of  the  Pearl — Washing  Utensils — Bathing- 
Machines  —  Departure  for  Burgos  —  Journey  through  the 
Mountains — The  Basques— Wayside  Stations — Arrival  at 
Burgos 

SAN  SEBASTIAN  is  the  most  fashionable, 
some  say  the  only,  watering-place  in  Spain. 
It  occupies  a  very  picturesque  site  on  a 
shell-like  bay,  called,  from  its  shape,  La  Concha 
— the  Shell.  While  unmistakably  Spanish,  San 
Sebastian  is  by  no  means  typically  so  :  it  is  too 
new  and  too  clean  to  be  a  real  Spanish  town,  and 
it  differs  from  other  fashionable  watering-places 
chiefly  in  that  Spanish  is  the  predominant  lan- 
guage, and  that  bullocks,  yoked  together  in  pairs, 
are  used  for  purposes  of  traction.  The  town  is 
quite  a  modern  one,  and  has  a  number  of  fine 
streets  and  shady  boulevards,  as  well  as  a  good 
electric  tram  service. 

The  coche  took  me  first  to  the  Hotel  de 
Londres  et  d'Angleterre,  a  large  establishment 
facing  the  sea ;  and,  as  was  to  be  expected  at  the 
height  of  the  season,  the  place  was  full.  Inquiries 
at  the  Palais  and  at  the  Continental  met  with  no 
better  result,  and  finally  I  had  to  be  content  with 
such  accommodation  as  was  obtainable  at  the 
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Hotel  of  the  Pearl,  an  unpretentious  hostelry  to 
which  I  was  obligingly  taken  by  my  driver.  Even 
at  this  hotel  there  was  a  difficulty  about  getting 
rooms,  and  the  only  one  they  could  give  me  was 
in  the  annexe,  and  overlooked  one  of  the  dirtiest 
-patios  (patio  is  the  name  given  to  the  court- 
yard of  a  Spanish  house)  that  I  came  across 
in  all  Spain.  The  Hotel  of  the  Pearl,  however, 
turned  out  to  be  surprisingly  clean,  though  it  was 
far  from  comfortable,  and  certain  misgivings  with 
regard  to  its  beds  happily  went  unrealized.  It 
was  here  I  was  introduced  to  the  peculiar  washing- 
basin  of  Spain,  a  utensil  which,  as  it  seems  to 
enjoy  much  popularity  throughout  the  Peninsula, 
deserves  some  further  mention.  The  basin  itself 
is  a  shallow  china  affair,  with  a  hole  in  it,  the 
hole  either  being  filled  with  a  metal  plug,  which 
never  fits,  or  simply  covered  with  a  piece  of  brass. 
No  sooner  is  the  water  poured  into  the  basin  than 
it  immediately  streams  out  into  a  bucket  placed 
underneath  to  receive  it,  making  washing  a  matter 
of  considerable  dexterity.  In  a  thing  like  this 
I  was  expected  to  remove  the  stains  of  a  night 
of  travel  in  a  French  train.  I  pointed  out  its 
shortcomings  to  the  chambermaid,  but  with  no 
other  result  than  a  look  of  pained  surprise;  so, 
after  washing  as  well  as  I  was  able,  I  set  out  to 
explore  the  town. 

At  San  Sebastian,  Baedeker  had  promised 
bathing-machines  drawn  into  the  waves  by  oxen, 
and  it  was  in  search  of  these  that  I  set  out  first, 
with  some  idea  of  making  up  for  the  shortcomings 
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of  the  perforated  washing-basin.  Unfortunately 
my  steps  led  me  in  the  wrong  direction,  and,  by 
the  time  I  reached  the  Plaza  de  Bafios,  bathing 
was  over  for  the  day,  and  the  machines,  large 
roomy  affairs  like  small  cottages  on  wheels,  were 
being  drawn  up  the  gently  sloping  sands  to  their 
resting-place  beside  the  Paseo  de  la  Concha,  the 
Parade.  There  must  have  been  some  hundreds 
of  these  machines,  and,  as  they  stood  in  rows 
beside  the  Parade,  they  presented  quite  a  festive 
appearance.  The  names  of  the  proprietors,  or 
rather  of  the  proprietresses,  for  they  were  nearly 
all  owned  by  senoras,  were  painted  in  bold  letters 
over  the  doors,  and  in  most  cases,  as  these  names 
testified,  the  owner  seemed  to  have  inherited  the 
machine  from  some  defunct  relative.  "Daughters 
of  Martina  Ymas,"  "  Daughters  of  Castor  Gon- 
zale,"  "  Luisa  Elizalde,  successor  of  Micaela 
Zugasti,"  were  among  the  names  I  noted.  Many 
of  the  machines  displayed  a  notice  saying  :  On 
parle  francais. 

Partly  because  of  its  nearness  to  the  frontier, 
and  partly  because  it  is  a  fashionable  resort,  San 
Sebastian  is  decidedly  cosmopolitan.  At  the  same 
time,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  it  is  also 
quite  Spanish.  Fans,  mantillas  and  cigarillos 
were  much  in  evidence,  nor  were  signs  wanting  of 
that  high-flown  politeness  for  which  Spain  is 
famous.  Where  in  France  Defense  (Tafficher 
stares  at  you  from  every  blank  wall,  or  in  Eng- 
land Stick  no  bills,  the  Spaniard  puts  it :  No 
se  fermite  fijar  carteles  (One  is  not  permitted 
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to  affix  bills),  a  delightful  phrase  that  greeted  me, 
in  small,  irregular  letters,  so  often  in  Spain,  that 
at  last  I  got  to  have  quite  an  affection  for  it. 
One  of  the  town's  chief  attractions  is  the  Paseo  de 
la  Concha  already  mentioned,  facing  the  bay,  and 
it  is  here  that  most  of  the  foreigners  congregate. 
At  one  end  of  the  Paseo  is  the  casino,  and  at  the 
other  an  immense 'bathing-machine,  running  into 
the  sea  on  rails,  and  intended  for  the  use  of 
the  King.  Judging  from  its  size,  it  might  easily 
accommodate  the  whole  royal  family.  The  King's 
summer  residence  is  also  at  this  end  of  the 
promenade. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  old  town  is 
the  harbour,  used  chiefly  by  fishing  boats ;  indeed, 
it  would  hardly  hold  anything  larger.  Beyond 
the  old  town,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Urmea, 
is  the  inevitable  bull  ring;  a  new  quarter  is 
springing  up  here,  but  at  present  it  is  far  too  new 
to  offer  any  attractions,  except  a  remarkably  fine 
beach  on  which  the  surf  is  always  breaking,  no 
matter  how  calm  the  sea  may  be,  or  how  fine 
the  weather. 

I  should  have  liked  to  have  stopped  longer  at 
San  Sebastian,  but  unfortunately  time  did  not 
admit  of  my  spending  more  than  one  day  there, 
and  I  left  on  the  following  morning  by  the  tren  'de 
lujo,  or  train  de  luxe,  for  Burgos.  The  porter 
at  the  Pearl  obligingly  carried  all  my  effects  to 
the  station,  though  I  protested  that  they  were 
heavy,  and  that  it  might  be  well  to  engage 
a  coche.  He  did  even  more  than  this :  he 
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enlivened  the  short  walk  with  a  steady  flow  of 
conversation  in  French,  and,  arrived  at  the 
station,  took  my  ticket  for  me,  registered  the 
baggage,  discussed  the  situation  in  Morocco  and 
the  perfidy  of  France,  displayed  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  industrial  condition  of  Russia,  and 
finally,  secured  a  corner  seat  in  the  lujo. 

The  lujo  did  not  belie  its  name.  It  was  a 
well-equipped  train,  with  long  corridor  carriages 
and  a  dining-car,  the  carriages,  owing  to  the  wide 
gauge,  being  particularly  roomy  and  comfortable. 
The  train  does  the  journey  from  San  Sebastian  to 
Burgos  in  six  and  a  half  hours,  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  miles  an  hour,  which,  for  an  express,  can  hardly 
be  considered  an  excessive  speed.  This  is  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  sharp  curves  which  the  line 
has  to  make,  and  the  heavy  gradients  among  the 
mountains,  but  even  were  the  conditions  perfect, 
it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  journey  would  be 
performed  in  any  less  time,  as  long  waits  at  the 
stations  and  an  exceedingly  leisurely  progress  in 
between  them,  are  rules  from  which  there  are  no 
exceptions  in  Spain,  be  the  train  a  lujo,  with  its 
dining  and  sleeping  cars,  or  a  mere  tren  mixto, 
composed  of  a  heterogeneous  collection  of 
goods  waggons,  trucks  and  antiquated  passenger 
coaches.  Like  the  Russians,  the  Spaniards  do 
not  believe  that  high  speed  is  a  quality  to  be 
sought  for  in  a  railway  train,  and,  when  accidents 
do  occur  on  their  lines,  which  is  not  often,  they 
are  never  due  to  the  speed  at  which  the  train  was 
travelling. 
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After  leaving  San  Sebastian,  the  line  immedi- 
ately begins  the  ascent  of  the  Cantabrian  moun- 
tains. Tunnel  after  tunnel,  all  of  them  short, 
is  passed  through,  and  rivers  are  crossed  and 
recrossed.  Between  Tolosa  and  Villafranca,  a 
distance  of  only  seven  miles,  the  railway  crosses 
the  river  Oria  no  less  than  fifteen  times,  and  yet 
space  is  left  for  several  tunnels !  This  country 
has  been  the  scene  of  many  Carlist  campaigns, 
as  is  testified  by  the  monuments  in  the  towns  and 
the  ruined  forts  among  the  mountains — and  a  more 
ideal  country  for  this  sort  of  guerrilla  warfare 
coulbl  hardly  be  imagined.  It  is  peopled  by  the 
Basques,  a  race  wholly  different  from  either  the 
French  or  the  Spaniards.  They  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  pre-Aryan  aborigines,  and  claim  to 
be  the  oldest  race  in  Europe.  Their  language, 
which  is  also  non-Aryan,  resembles  no  other 
language  in  Europe,  though  it  is  said  to  be  akin 
to  Finnish.  The  Basques  affirm  not  only  that  it 
is  the  oldest  language  in  the  world,  but  that  it  was 
spoken  by  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  ! 
As  might  be  expected  of  such  a  race,  they  are 
passionately  independent,  and  it  is  only  within 
quite  recent  times,  and  as  a  result  of  the  part 
they  took  in  the  Carlist  troubles,  that  the  Basque 
provinces  were  incorporated  in  the  rest  of  Spain. 

I  spent  the  first  portion  of  this  journey  hanging 
out  of  the  corridor  window,  enjoying  the  splendid 
views,  valley  after  valley  opening  out  beneath  the 
train,  as  it  turned  and  twisted  its  way  upwards. 
Every  now  and  then  we  would  catch  sight  of  some 
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ruined  castle,  perched  on  a  crag  to  all  appearance 
so  inaccessible  that  one  marvelled  how  any  living 
creature  unprovided  with  wings  could  reach  such 
a  height — let  alone  build  a  castle  there !  The 
wayside  stations,  too,  were  a  source  of  unfailing 
delight.  At  most  of  these  the  train  stops  for  from 
ten  to  twenty  minutes,  and  a  thriving  trade  is 
done  by  the  water  sellers,  who,  holding  porous 
earthenware  jugs  under  their  arms,  and  each  with 
a  single  glass,  race  up  and  down  the  platform 
shouting:  "  Agua  fresca,  ^quien  quiere  agua 
f resca  ?  "  ("  Fresh  water,  who  wants  fresh  water  ? ") 
and  dispensing  this  refreshing  fluid  to  all  and 
sundry  at  a  halfpenny  a  glass.  The  water  sellers 
are  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  and  they  are,  I  think, 
the  only  people  in  Spain  who  ever  really  hurry. 
There  are  newspaper  boys,  too,  and  boys  selling 
chocolate  *  and  pastillas  de  cafe  con  leche  (cafe- 
au-lait  biscuits),  but  it  struck  me  as  remarkable 
that,  in  a  country  where  fruit  is  so  abundant  and 
so  good,  none  ever  appeared  to  be  on  sale  at  the 
railway  stations — at  least,  not  north  of  Madrid. 

When  the  train  is  due  to  start,  the  porters  walk 
along  the  platform  chanting,  in  a  very  musical 
fashion,  ;<  Senores  viajeros  al  tren;  senores 
viajeros  al  tren"  ("Messieurs  the  travellers  to  the 
train !  "),  and  at  this  the  passengers  begin  to 
climb,  in  a  leisurely  way,  into  the  cars,  and  the 


*  Let  the  traveller  beware  of  Spanish  chocolate !  Driven  by 
hunger  on  a  long  journey,  I  once  bought  a  packet,  but  it  was 
flavoured  with  cinnamon  and  apparently  sweetened  with  sand,  and 
soon  found  a  place  in  the  ditch  beside  the  line. 
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doors  are  closed.  Five,  or  sometimes  ten,  minutes 
later,  the  train  whistles  and  puffs  off,  with  much 
waving  of  hands  from  the  crowd  in  the  station  and 
the  senoritas  in  the  cantina,  where  the  guard,  the 
driver  and  the  stoker  have  been  refreshing  them- 
selves. 

By  lunch-time  the  mountains  were  left  behind, 
and  the  train  was  travelling  over  what  the  guide- 
book called  an  "  upland  plain."  This  appeared 
to  be  devoted  mainly  to  the  culture  of  wheat, 
which,  as  we  passed,  was  being  threshed  by  oxen 
in  a  very  Biblical  manner.  The  scenery  here  does 
not  call  for  any  special  comment,  and,  after  the 
glorious  views  among  the  mountains,  one  is 
almost  glad  of  the  respite. 

The  train  reached  Burgos  at  3.30,  fairly  well 
up  to  time.  Scrambling  out  on  to  the  platform,  I 
sought  the  omnibus  of  the  Hotel  de  Paris,  and 
sat  down  in  it  to  await  events.  As  is  usual  in 
Spain,  events  moved  slowly.  An  elderly  senora 
and  a  younger  one,  both  with  dark  eyes,  fans  and 
mantillas,  and  the  usual  flow  of  small-talk,  took 
their  seats  in  the  rickety  old  vehicle,  and,  after  a 
varied  assortment  of  luggage  had  been  piled  on 
the  roof,  the  omnibus  set  off  at  a  breakneck  speed 
over  an  exceedingly  bad  road,  leaving  clouds  of 
dust  in  its  wake. 

The  station,  of  course,  was  well  outside  the 
town;  for  some  reason  or  other,  this  is  always 
the  way  in  Spain.  But  Burgos  is  a  small  place, 
and,  after  a  breathless  career  of  about  ten  minutes, 
the  bus  deposited  us  at  the  door  of  the  Hotel  de 
Paris. 


CHAPTER    V 
BURGOS 

Burgos  Inns — Bargaining— The  Climate — The  Cathedral— The 
Coffer  of  the  Cid— The  Cid— Miraflores— Las  Huelgas— The 
Despacho  Central— Departure — The  Mail  Train — The  Radical 
— Valladolid — Arrival  at  Avila 

FROM  Hare  I  learnt  that  "  the  innkeepers 
of  Burgos  are  rapacious,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  drive  a  very  strict  bargain."  So,  as  a 
matter  of  form,  I  bargained,  but,  beyond  the  exer- 
cise in  Spanish  which  it  afforded,  it  was  productive 
of  no  result.  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  bargain- 
ing is  really  so  necessary  in  Spain  in  these  days 
as  it  was  formerly,  more  especially  as  in  good 
hotels  the  tariff  is  usually  displayed  in  each  room. 
At  the  Paris,  my  board  and  lodging,  with  wine, 
came  to  twelve  and  a  half  pesetas  (about  nine 
shillings)  a  day,  and  the  Paris  is  said  to  be  the 
best  hotel  in  Burgos.  In  most  respects,  it 
was  quite  up-to-date,  and  certainly  was  a  vast 
improvement  on  the  Pearl  at  San  Sebastian, 
though  the  price  was  the  same.  The  Paris  has 
the  further  advantage  that  the  despacho  central 
(of  which  more  will  be  said  later)  is  in  the  hotel 
building. 

Burgos  is  a  town  of  28,000  inhabitants,  and  is 
situated  nearly  3000  feet  above  sea-level.    It  must 
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not  be  thought,  however,  that  the  country  here  is 
mountainous  :  it  is  hilly,  certainly,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  denote  its  unusual  height  except  an 
abnormally  low  barometer.  It  is  built  chiefly  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Arlanzon,  at  the  time 
of  my  visit  quite  an  insignificant  stream,  meander- 
ing through  a  wide  bed,  and  crossed  by  several 
fine  bridges.  It  came  as  a  surprise  to  learn  that 
the  river  was  subject  to  dangerous  floods. 

Burgos  shares  with  Madrid  the  questionable  dis- 
tinction of  possessing  the  worst  climate  in  Spain, 
a  climate  summed  up  in  the  saying  :  "  Nueve 
meses  de  invierno,  tres  de  infierno  "  (Nine  months 
of  winter,  three  of  inferno).  Hare  calls  it  Siberian, 
and  Baedeker  tells  us  that  snow  has  been  known 
to  fall  here  at  the  end  of  June.  A  feature  of 
Burgos,  for  which  its  inhospitable  climate  is 
directly  responsible,  is  its  windows,  which  cover 
the  whole  sides  of  the  houses,  and  are  so  designed 
as  to  catch  every  ray  of  sunshine  during  the 
nine  months  of  winter.  These  windows  are 
to  be  found  all  over  northern  and  central  Spain, 
but  there  are  more  in  Burgos  than  anywhere  else. 

I  reached  Burgos  during  its  time  of  "infierno"  : 
there  was  no  doubt  whatever  about  that.  The 
heat  was  scorching,  terrific;  it  hit  one  like  a  blow 
on  coming  out  of  the  hotel  (whose  heavy  door  was 
kept  closed  during  the  hours  of  sunshine)  and 
made  one  gasp  for  breath.  Never  before  had  I 
experienced  such  heat,  which  was  only  saved  from 
being  absolutely  intolerable  by  the  extreme  dry- 
ness  of  the  atmosphere. 
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Having  arranged  matters  at  the  hotel,  I  lost  no 
time  in  setting  out  to  explore  the  town,  turning 
my  steps  first  towards  the  cathedral.  This 
cathedral,  which  some  say  is  built  of  marble,  and 
others  of  limestone,  but  which  Baedeker,  always 
practical,  declares  to  be  "  white  marble-like  lime- 
stone," is  one  of  the  chief  cathedrals  in  Spain, 
if  not  in  Europe.  It  is  wholly  unlike  the  ordinary 
run  of  Spanish  churches — externally,  at  least- 
being  built  in  the  style  of  the  Gothic  churches 
of  northern  Europe.  It  was  begun  by  an  English 
bishop  in  1221,  and  finished,  300  years  later,  by 
German  clerics.  The  interior  is  just  like  that  of 
other  churches  in  Spain,  and,  of  course,  has  the 
characteristic  walled-in  choir  erected  in  the  centre 
of  the  nave,  giving  the  effect  of  one  building 
within  another.  Facing  the  choir  is  the  capilla 
mayor,  with  the  high  altar,  and  the  two  are  con- 
nected by  a  railed-in  gangway. 

There  are  fifteen  side  chapels,  and  I  made  the 
round  of  them  with  a  guide,  and  a  number  of 
Spanish  visitors.  The  chapels,  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  Spain,  suffer  rather  from  over-ornamenta- 
tion, but  contain  many  wonderful  carvings  in  wood 
and  stone.  The  chief  is  that  of  the  Constable 
Pedro  Hernandes,  and  contains  his  tomb.  In 
another  chapel  is  the  "  Cristo  de  Burgos,"  a 
terribly  realistic  representation  of  the  Crucifixion. 
The  figure  on  the  cross  is  said  to  be  a  mummified 
human  body,  and,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  looks  very 
gruesome.  But  perhaps  the  piece  de  resistance 
is  the  famous  "  coffer  of  the  Cid,"  called  by 
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Theophile  Gautier  "  la  doyenne  des  malles  du 
monde,"  which  is  affixed  to  the  wall  in  the  Capilla 
del  Corpus  Christi.  This  coffer  the  hero,  in  order 
to  raise  money  for  a  campaign,  is  said  to  have 
filled  with  sand  and  pledged  to  the  Jews  for  six 
hundred  marks,  alleging  that  it  was  filled  with 
gold.  The  guide  related  the  story  to  the 
assembled  Spaniards,  who  must  all  have  been 
familiar  with  it  from  earliest  childhood,  and  who 
received  it  with  loud  expressions  of  approval. 
'  It  was  well  of  the  Cid,"  he  added,  turning  to  me, 
and  speaking  in  French,  "  thus  to  have  cheated 
the  Jews  !  '  I  agreed  that  the  Cid  was  a  clever 
fellow,  but  refrained  from  expressing  any  views 
about  the  morality  of  the  transaction.  History 
relates,  however,  that  the  Cid  afterwards  re- 
deemed the  pledge  to  its  full  value. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  here  about  this 
national  hero  of  Spain,  who  was  born  at  Burgos  in 
1026.  His  name  was  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Vivar,  but 
he  is  always  known  as  "  El  Cid  Campeador  " 
(The  Lord  Champion),  or  El  Cid,  in  allusion  to 
his  victories  over  the  Moors.  The  Cid  originally 
fought  in  the  service  of  Alfonso  VI,  King  of 
Castile,  but,  falling  into  disfavour,  was  banished 
by  the  King,  and  became  a  free-lance,  fighting 
for  both  Christians  and  Moors  alternately.  He 
ended  by  making  himself  lord  of  the  city  of 
Valencia,  where  he  set  up  a  throne  and  reigned 
with  his  wife  Ximena,  until  he  died  of  grief, 
caused  by  the  news  of  Moorish  successes.  His 
body  was  embalmed  after  death,  and,  with  his 
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sword  Tisona  placed  in  his  hand,  he  was  carried 
forth  from  the  city  on  the  back  of  his  faithful 
charger  Bavieca.  So  terrifying  was  this  spectacle 
that  the  enemy,  encamped  outside,  were  scattered 
in  the  direst  confusion,  and  even  in  death  the 
conqueror  justified  his  name  !  A  certain  Jew,  who 
had  the  temerity  to  pluck  the  corpse  by  the  beard, 
was  killed  on  the  spot  by  a  blow  from  the  sword 
Tisona.  Bavieca,  who  in  song  and  legend  shares 
much  of  his  master's  fame,  was  present  at  the  Cid's 
death,  and  is  said  to  have  wept  real  tears  over 
him.  Bavieca  is  buried  near  his  master,  who  wrote 
in  his  will  (quoted  by  Hare):  "  When  ye  bury 
Bavieca,  dig  deep,  for  shameful  thing  it  were  that 
he  should  be  eaten  by  curs,  who  hath  trampled 
down  so  much  currish  flesh  of  Moors."  The  Cid's 
bones,  after  a  series  of  strange  wanderings  and 
adventures,  finally  came  to  rest  in  the  town  hall  of 
his  native  place,  Burgos. 

My  tour  of  the  cathedral  over,  I  emerged  once 
more  into  the  blazing  sun,  and  climbed  the  ad- 
jacent hill  to  the  ruined  castillo,  where  in  1074 
the  Cid  was  married  to  Ximena,  and  in  1254 
Edward  I  of  England  wedded  Eleanor  of  Castile. 
My  thoughts,  however,  were  neither  with  king  nor 
conqueror  as  I  climbed  that  slippery  height,  but 
were  concerned  rather  with  the  problem  of  how 
to  retain  a  foothold  on  the  parched  yellow  turf. 

However  I  arrived  at  the  top,  and  passing 
through  a  Moorish  arch — the  first  I  had  seen,  for 
little  remains  in  Burgos  that  is  Moorish — paused 
to  rest,  and  to  admire  the  magnificent  panorama. 
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Burgos  lay  stretched  at  my  feet,  its  white  walls 
shining  brightly  in  the  sun,  and  the  grey  old 
cathedral  rising  out  of  the  jumble  of  roofs  and 
houses.  From  where  I  was  sitting,  a  ruined  wall 
wandered  off  to  a  gate  erected  in  the  sixteenth 
century  by  Philip  II  to  the  memory  of  Fernan 
Gonzales,  Count  of  Castile,  a  mighty  warrior, 
who  died  in  970. 

But  hot  and  prickly  turf  is  not  conducive  to 
prolonged  reflection  or  repose,  so,  retracing  my 
steps,  I  scrambled  down  the  slope,  pausing  on  the 
way  to  photograph  the  Gothic  Church  of  San 
Esteban,  with  its  fine  doorway,  surmounted  by  a 
rose  window. 

Of  the  minor  sights  of  Burgos,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  is  the  Arco  de  Santa  Maria,  a  gateway 
erected  in  1636-1652  by  the  people  of  the  town  in 
order  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Charles  V  for  hav- 
ing espoused  the  cause  of  the  "  Comuneros,"  a 
political  party,  whose  name  gives  some  indication 
of  their  tenets.  The  gateway  has  four  semi- 
circular towers,  and  is  ornamented  with  statues  of, 
amongst  others,  Fernan  Gonzales,  the  Cid,  and, 
of  course,  Charles  himself.  The  guardian  angel 
of  Burgos  stands  above  the  statues,  and  above 
the  arch  is  an  image  of  the  Virgin. 

On  the  following  day,  I  made  an  excursion  on 
foot  to  the  Carthusian  monastery  *  of  Miraflores, 

*  The  Carthusian  order,  one  of  a  very  severe  type,  was  founded 
in  1086  by  St.  Bruno.  Originally  each  member  had  a  single  cell, 
and  eventually  one  of  two  or  three  rooms,  with  a  garden.  The 
Carthusians  spent  much  of  their  time  in  study  and  contemplation, 
and  therefore  figure  less  in  the  outside  world  than  many  other  orders.- 
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which  stands  on  a  bare  hill  about  three  miles  to 
the  south-east.  It  is  usual  to  make  this  trip  in  a 
carriage,  but  as  a  good  part  of  the  way  lies  along 
the  shady  bank  of  the  river,  I  elected  to  walk,  in 
spite  of  the  tropical  heat. 

I  did  not  regret  my  decision,  as  a  sheep 
and  goat  fair  was  being  held  under  the  trees 
beside  the  river,  and  this  afforded  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  observing,  at  close  quarters, 
the  peasants  from  the  surrounding  districts.  A 
queer-looking  lot  they  were  too,  most  of  them, 
with  bright  black  eyes,  brown  skins  and  blue 
blouses  and  caps.  There  were  sheep,  and  very 
formidable  goats  everywhere,  but  the  goats, 
fortunately,  were  well  behaved,  and  the  sheep 
seemed  to  have  no  objection  to  being  prodded 
in  the  back,  or  punched  in  the  ribs,  which  seemed 
to  be  the  method  of  ascertaining  their  worth.  One 
man  I  noticed  was  carrying  a  bleating  sheep  under 
his  arm  with  as  much  unconcern  as  though  it  had 
been  a  paper  parcel. 

The  walk  to  Miraflores  took  longer  than  it 
should  have  done,  as  I  missed  the  way,  taking 
a  road  which  led  me  to  the  top  of  a  high  and 
barren  hill,  an'd  then  deserted  me  altogether.  The 
monastery,  however,  was  visible  in  the  distance 
at  the  top  of  another  hill,  so  I  made  straight  for 
it,  scrambling  over  rocks  and  boulders,  and 
encountering  a  ploughed  field  in  my  course, 
though  the  sun  had  reduced  what  had  once  been 
clay  to  something  more  resembling  bricks.  The 
scenery  here  has  been  compared  to  that  of  an 
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English  countryside,  but,  try  as  I  would,  I  could 
find  no  resemblance. 

Arrived  at  the  monastery,  after  a  very  hot  walk 
indeed,  a  bearded  monk  answered  my  ring  at  the 
gate,  and  to  him  I  expressed  my  desire  to  see 
what  was  inside.  He  hardly  spoke  at  all,  unless 
it  were  absolutely  necessary,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, much  of  what  he  showed  me  I  did  not  fully 
appreciate  until  I  read  up  in  Baedeker  afterwards. 
The  church  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
monastery,  and  the  monk  motioned  me  to  walk 
round  it,  while  he  remained  by  the  door  in 
an  attitude  of  devotion.  In  one  of  the  chapels 
is  a  statue  of  St.  Bruno,  which  is  considered  to  be 
so  lifelike  that  Philip  IV  on  seeing  it  remarked  : 
'  If  he  does  not  speak,  it  is  because  he  is  a 
Carthusian  !  '  While  very  realistic,  I  could  not 
bestow  on  it  such  praise  as  this. 

About  thirty  monks  now  occupy  the  monastery, 
and  the  few  we  met  in  the  cloisters  saluted  us  with 
a  grave  inclination  of  the  head.  I  was  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  inspect  a  cell  which  happened  to 
be  untenanted.  It  consisted  of  two  small  rooms, 
overlooking  a  garden,  and  was  severely  white- 
washed. The  whole  was  spotlessly  clean.  A 
rough  bag  of  straw  lay  on  a  box-like  wooden 
pallet,  but  both  this  and  the  bed,  and  the  brick 
floor  also,  were  destitute  of  covering.  A  tiny  iron 
stove  stood  in  a  corner,  but,  from  its  size  and 
construction,  it  looked  as  though  the  imagination 
alone  would  have  to  be  relied  on  for  any  sensation 
of  warmth  produced.  In  that  torrid  heat  the 
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place  was  tolerable  enough,  but  I  shuddered  to 
think  what  it  must  be  like  when  the  snow  lay  on 
the  ground,  and  the  north-easterly  gales  roared 
down  from  the  mountains ! 

Last  of  all,  my  silent  guide  showed  me  the 
kitchen  gardens  and  the  cemetery,  which  lay  in 
a  quadrangle,  surrounded  by  the  cloisters,  the 
whole  making  a  very  pretty  picture.  The  worthy 
friar  quite  brightened  up  when  he  pointed  out  the 
cemetery,  asking  if  I  were  French,  and  being 
interested  to  hear  I  was  English.  Americans 
came  there  sometimes,  he  said,  and  French  too, 
and  even  Germans,  but  English  rarely.  What 
was  the  English  for  "  cemetery  "  ?  Ah  yes  !  like 
the  Latin,  coemeterium.  And  I  had  walked  to 
Miraflores?  It  was  a  long  way,  cold  in  winter, 
and  in  summer  very  hot;  to  which  I  agreed,  and, 
pressing  a  couple  of  pesetas  into  his  hand,  "  pour 
les  pauvres,"  departed  as  I  had  come. 

Of  this  monastery  as  it  existed  in  his  day,  Hare 
writes  :  "  It  is  almost  deserted  now,  three  monks 
only  remaining,  tottering  with  old  age,  and  so  poor, 
that  they  with  difficulty  find  any  soup  to  give  to 
the  still  more  wretched  beings  who  hover  round 
their  gates." 

The  morning  of  my  last  day  in  Burgos  was 
spent  in  a  visit,  also  on  foot,  to  the  convent  of 
Las  Huelgas.  This  place  was  originally  a  royal 
chateau  (its  name  means  "  The  Pleasures  "),  but 
the  wife  of  Alfonso  VIII,  sister  to  our  Cceur  de 
Lion,  turned  it  into  a  Cistercian  convent,  and  such 
it  has  remained  ever  since.  Extraordinary  privi- 
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leges  were  at  one  time  enjoyed  by  its  inmates, 
over  whom  the  abbess  held  the  power  of  life  and 
death. 

The  road  to  the  convent  first  follows  a 
shady  avenue  of  thickly  planted  trees,  whose 
leafy  branches,  meeting  overhead,  form  a  screen 
which  is  impenetrable  to  the  least  ray  of  the  sun. 
From  the  end  of  this  avenue,  a  shady  but  very 
dusty  road  leads  to  the  gate  of  the  village,  where 
I  met  a  peasant  shovelling  chaff  into  a  primitive 
cart,  to  which  two  oxen  were  attached.  Passing 
under  the  arch,  and  through  the  village,  I  reached 
the  convent  as  the  clock  struck  eleven,  only  to 
find  it  had  closed  for  the  day.  The  interior,  how- 
ever, is  said  to  have  few  attractions,  and,  as  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  it  are  not  shown  to  los 
senores,  it  was  without  any  very  great  regret  that 
I  found  myself  compelled  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
exterior,  and  with  the  village,  which  alone  was 
worth  the  walk,  on  account  of  the  little  glimpses 
it  afforded  of  Spanish  village  life.  It  appeared  to 
be  a  poverty-stricken  place,  but  was  clean  and 
well  whitewashed,  and  the  natives,  instead  of 
mobbing  the  foreigner,  or  staring  at  him  as  if  he 
had  dropped  from  the  moon,  paid  no  attention 
beyond  a  friendly  "  Good-day." 

On  the  way  home,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
witness  the  departure,  or  rather  the  preparations 
for  the  departure,  of  an  old-fashioned  diligence, 
a  scene  of  much  gaiety  and  animation.  The  dili- 
gence, which  was  drawn  by  a  team  of  six  mules 
with  jingling  bells,  was  even  more  ramshackle 
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than  the  average  hotel  bus,  and  I  felt  profoundly 
thankful  that  my  itinerary  did  not  compel  me  to 
make  a  journey  in  such  a  vehicle,  interesting 
though  the  experience  might  have  been  from 
certain  points  of  view.  A  crowd  of  passengers  and 
their  friends  had  collected,  and  the  luggage  was 
being  hoisted  on  to  the  roof,  where  sat  a  young 
priest  whose  part  it  seemed  to  be  to  encourage 
the  others  with  shouts  and  cries.  A  youthful 
couple  occupied  the  box  seat,  and  they  bowed  and 
smiled  in  the  pleasantest  fashion  when  they  found 
they  were  being  photographed,  and,  not  to  be 
outdone  in  courtesy,  I  bowed  and  smiled  too.  I 
watched  this  scene  for  nearly  half-an-hour,  but 
the  diligence  showing  no  signs  of  moving,  I 
reluctantly  left  it. 

It  was  my  intention  to  leave  Burgos  that  after- 
noon for  Avila,  a  town  about  155  miles  off,  on 
the  line  to  Madrid.  I  therefore  hied  myself  to 
the  des-pacho  central  to  make  inquiries  about  the 
train  service,  and  to  exchange  the  requisite  number 
of  kilometric  coupons  for  a  ticket.  The  desfiacho 
central  is  a  kind  of  detached  portion  of  the  rail- 
way station,  and  exists  in  all  towns  in  Spain  for 
the  benefit  of  travellers  who  may  wish  to  dispose 
of  their  luggage,  or  take  tickets,  in  advance  of  the 
time  fixed  for  the  departure  of  the  train,  and  so 
avoid  the  crowd  and  delay  at  the  station  booking- 
office.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  central,  a  term 
that  can  be  by  no  means  applied  to  the  railway 
stations,  which  are  invariably  situated  well  away 
from  the  towns  they  serve. 
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It  was  in  the  desj?acho  at  Burgos  that  I  first 
plunged  boldly  into  a  prolonged  conversation  in 
Spanish.  Approaching  a  group  of  porters,  and 
carefully  addressing  them  as  "  Senores,"  I  in- 
quired when  there  would  be  a  train  for  Avila. 

'  The  senor  must  leave  at  the  five  of  the  after- 
noon, by  the  correo,  the  mail  train,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  at  what  hour  does  the  correo  arrive?  >: 

A  consultation  of  the  time-table  followed,  and 
the  fact  was  smilingly  revealed  that  the  correo 
would  get  to  Avila  at  two  in  the  morning. 

"  Madre  de  Dios,  what  an  hour;  is  there  no 
other  train  ?  " 

'  No,  senor,  that  is  the  only  train  for  those  who 
would  go  to  Avila.  If  the  senor  would  visit 
Segovia  he  might  leave  at  3.30  by  the  rafiido,  and 
would  arrive  at  Segovia  at  the  twelve  of  the 
night." 

"  But  I  wish  to  go  to  Avila  !  ' 

Then  the  senor  must  leave  by  the  correo  at 
the  five  of  the  afternoon,  which  arrives  at  Avila 
at  the  two  of  the  night." 

So  that  settled  it,  and,  after  a  little  further 
conversation,  and  an-exchange  of  a  certain  number 
of  coupons  for  a  billete  complementario,  which  is 
the  euphonious  name  for  the  ticket  issued  to 
kilometric  travellers,  I  retired. 

At  Avila,  so  the  proprietor  of  the  Paris  told 
me,  there  is  only  one  hotel,  the  Ingles.  (Strictly 
speaking,  there  are  three  hotels  in  Avila,  but  for 
patrons  of  the  Paris  there  is  only  one.)  Fearful 
of  being  turned  out  at  two  in  the  morning  at  a 
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dead  railway  station,  with  no  means  of  reaching 
this  hotel,  or  of  reaching  it  to  find  it  full,  I  decided 
to  send  a  telegram  to  engage  a  room.  The  land- 
lord assured  me  that  it  was  unnecessary,  and 
events  proved  that  he  was  right,  but  knowing 
something  of  the  happy-go-lucky  ways  of  Spain, 
I  was  firm,  and  the  telegram  was  sent. 

Clambering  into  the  hotel  bus  at  4.30,  I  left  the 
Paris  in  company  with  its  interpreter,  who 
courteously  insisted  on  seeing  me  off,  though  his 
face  fell  when  I  lightly  remarked  that  my  ticket 
had  already  been  taken  at  the  despacho.  Hitherto 
my  travels  in  Spain  had  been  confined  to  the 
trams  de  luxe,  which,  except  as  regards  speed, 
are  much  alike  in  every  country,  but  now  I  was 
to  make  a  journey  of  some  length  in  a  real 
Spanish  train,  and  my  feelings,  as  I  considered 
that  prospect,  were  rather  mixed.  For  the  correo, 
the  mail  train,  in  spite  of  its  high-sounding  title, 
was  not  an  affair  which  dashed,  at  incredible 
speed,  through  sleeping  towns  and  villages, 
snatching  up  and  delivering  bags  of  mails  in  its 
passage,  but  never  for  a  moment  staying  its  head- 
long flight :  as  in  Russia,  so  in  Spain,  no  one  who 
can  possibly  help  it  ever  travels  by  the  "  post 


train." 


The  distance  between  Burgos  and  Avila,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  is  155  miles,  and  this 
the  correo  does  in  nine  hours,  if  it  is  punctual 
(which  probably  does  not  often  happen),  at  an 
average  speed  of  something  over  seventeen  miles 
an  hour.  The  rolling-stock  of  which  such  trains 
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are  made  up  is  of  an  antiquated  pattern  that  has 
in  no  way  altered  since  the  days  when  Hare's 
peasants,  by  their  own  unaided  efforts,  lifted  the 
derailed  train  back  on  to  the  metals  at  Irun.  A 
railway  carriage  of  this  description,  however  inter- 
esting it  may  be  to  the  antiquarian,  is  not  a  place  in 
which  one  would  willingly  spend  the  greater  part 
of  a  day  and  night.  However,  I  was  determined 
to  go  to  Avila,  and  this  being  so,  there  was  no  help 
for  it  but  to  put  up  with  the  real  Spanish  train. 

Arrived  at  the  station,  a  difficulty,  which 
brightened  up  the  interpreter  wonderfully,  pre- 
sented itself.  When  booking  at  the  des-pacho  I  had 
omitted  all  mention  of  the  luggage,  with  the  result 
that  I  found  it  could  not  be  registered,  this  pro- 
ceeding having  to  be  gone  through  at  the  place 
where  the  ticket  is  taken.  There  was  nothing  to 
be  done,  therefore,  but  to  take  everything  into  the 
carriage,  and  I  fervently  hoped  the  train  would 
not  be  crowded.  As  luck  would  have  it,  the  train, 
when  it  arrived,  was  practically  empty,  and  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  securing  a  vacant  compartment, 
in  which,  before  leaving,  I  was  joined  by  a  middle- 
aged  traveller,  with  long  "  Dundreary  "  whiskers, 
who  was  the  living  counterpart  of  the  "  English- 
man "  as  he  is  usually  caricatured  in  Continental 
papers.  Happily  this  gentleman  was  too  deeply 
interested  in  a  newspaper  called  El  Radical  to 
pay  any  attention  to  my  baggage  piled  up  on  the 
opposite  seat. 

The  country,  after  leaving  Burgos,  is  bare  and 
treeless.  There  is  practically  no  vegetation  at 
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all,  at  least  there  was  none  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and 
streams,  and  most  of  these  were  reduced  to  a  point 
when  their  existence  becomes  largely  a  matter  of 
faith.  Scattered  here  and  there  on  the  slopes  of 
the  parched  yellow  hills  were  occasional  villages, 
clustering  round  the  tower  of  a  church,  and 
harmonizing  exactly  in  colour  with  the  surround- 
ing landscape.  This  scenery,  though  it  cannot  be 
called  beautiful,  is  at  all  events  striking,  and 
there  is  a  dignity  in  its  very  desolation. 

After  four  hours'  travelling,  we  had  covered 
seventy-five  miles,  and  reached  Valladolid,"Vaal- 
lia-dol^^th  "  as  the  porters  called  it,  chanting 
the  name  up  and  down  the  echoing  station. 
It  was  now  about  half-past  nine,  and  having 
had  nothing  to  eat  since  lunch,  and  being  raven- 
ously hungry,  I  dashed  off  to  get  some  dinner, 
first  ascertaining,  by  inquiry  of  my  Radical  com- 
panion, that  there  was  time  for  a  meal.  I  found 
dinner  in  full  swing  in  the  buffet — these  things 
are  very  well  arranged  in  Spain— and  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  I  had  despatched  four  courses,  three 
glasses  of  wine  and  a  cup  of  coffee.  The  five 
minutes  which  remained  sufficed  for  the  purchase 
of  a  French  newspaper  and  some  picture  post- 
cards, and  thus  fortified  within  and  without,  I 
resumed  my  place  in  the  ramshackle  old  waggon 
which  did  duty  as  a  first-class  carriage.  But  I 
found  that  the  feeble  rays  from  the  smoky  oil 
lamp  rendered  a  perusal  of  the  columns  of  La 
Petite  Gironde  quite  an  impossible  feat,  and,  an 
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attempt  on  a  book  proving  equally  futile,  I  was 
driven  to  derive  what  solace  I  could  from  the 
passing  country,  now  pale  and  ghost-like  in  the 
light  of  a  full  moon.  In  the  meantime,  my  com- 
panion, by  balancing  himself  on  the  arm  of  the 
seat  immediately  under  the  lamp,  managed  to 
glean  yet  a  little  more  comfort  from  his  news- 
paper, and  when  El  Radical  had  yielded  him  all 
the  consolation  of  which  it  was  capable  for  the 
time  being,  he  produced  a  bulky  volume,  and 
remained  engrossed  in  it  until  the  train  reached 
Avila,  which  it  did,  not  "  at  the  two  of  the  night," 
as  had  been  predicted  in  the  despacho  at  Burgos, 
but  at  a  quarter  to  three  in  the  morning. 

In  spite  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  Avila 
station  was  all  life  and  bustle,  and  no  less  than 
three  omnibuses  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  train. 
Two  of  these  were  from  the  hotels,  while  the  third 
was  of  the  servicio  publico,  a  convenient  type  of 
bus,  which  will  take  its  passengers  wherever  they 
may  direct,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  cab. 

I  lost  no  time  in  seating  myself  in  the  dark 
interior  of  the  conveyance  from  the  Ingles,  but 
it  showed  no  disposition  to  start,  though  it  was 
rapidly  filling  up  with  a  chattering  crowd  of 
passengers  of  both  sexes.  At  length,  however, 
after  what  seemed  an  interminable  wait,  the  lamps 
were  lighted,  the  mules  whipped  into  a  sudden 
activity,  and  we  dashed  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
town. 


CHAPTER   VI 

AVI  LA 

Situation  —  Santa  Teresa  — Hotel  Ingles  — The  Sereno  —  The 
Cathedral— The  Walls — San  Vincente— The  Jew's  Adventure 
—Stone  Pigs 

"  A  VILA  (3715  ft.),"  says  the  guide-book, 
/  \  "  the  capital  of  a  province,  and  the  see 

-^  -^-of  a  bishop,  is  finely  situated  on  a  flat- 
topped  ridge,  three  sides  of  which  are  very  abrupt. 
This  rises  from  a  treeless,  upland  plain,  watered 
by  the  Adaja,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except 
the  north,  by  lofty  mountains." 

Although  on  the  main  line  to  Madrid,  or  rather 
on  one  of  them,  for  there  are  two,  Avila  is  little 
known  to  tourists,  who  are  content  to  pass  through 
from  Burgos  to  the  capital  without  breaking  their 
journey  at  this  most  interesting  old  town.  But 
I  had  heard  of  its  attractions,  and  was  determined 
on  no  account  to  make  this  mistake.  Nor  did 
I  regret  for  a  moment  the  discomforts  of  my  night 
journey  and  early  arrival,  for  Avila  was  well 
worth  it. 

Just  as  Burgos  owes  much  of  her  fame  to  the 
Cid,  so  Avila's  principal  claim  to  distinction  rests 
on  Santa  Teresa,  who  was  born  here  in  1515,  and 
whose  exemplary  life  and  remarkable  qualities 
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have  compelled  the  admiration  even  of  those  who 
are  not  of  her  faith. 

One  of  a  family  of  twelve  children,  Dona 
Teresa  de  Cepede  came  of  distinguished  parents, 
and  was  born  "  in  a  fashionable  street  of  Avila  " 
—whose  exact  location  seems  no  longer  to  be 
known.  It  is  recorded  of  her  father,  Don  Alfonso 
Sanchez  de  Cepede,  that  he  was  a  man  of  most 
virtuous  and  holy  life,  and  of  her  mother,  Dona 
Beatrix,  that  she  too  was  pious,  but  "  was  too 
much  given  to  reading  romances  "  —of  which  she 
possessed  a  large  collection. 

In  her  earliest  childhood,  it  was  Teresa's  ambi- 
tion to  become  a  saint,  and  she  infected  her  little 
brother,  Rodrigo,  with  the  same  desire.  These 
lofty  ideals  crystallized,  when  the  children  were 
about  ten  years  old,  into  a  practical  effort  to  attain 
their  ends  without  further  waiting,  and  to  accom- 
plish this  they  wandered  forth,  hand  in  hand, 
from  the  gate  now  known  as  the  Puerta  de  Santa 
Teresa,  with  the  firm  intention  of  being  martyred 
by  the  Moors.  Fortunately  their  plan  was  nipped 
in  the  bud  by  their  uncle,  who  captured  the 
children  and  brought  them  home  before  they  had 
strayed  far  from  the  gate. 

When  Teresa  was  twelve  years  old,  her  mother 
died,  and  the  lady's  library  of  romances  passed 
into  the  hands  of  her  daughter,  with  the  wholly 
unexpected  result  that  the  latter's  mind  became 
filled  with  worldly  thoughts  and  vanities.  Things 
at  last  reached  such  a  pitch  that  her  father, 
thoroughly  alarmed,  clapped  her  into  a  convent 
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hard  by,  where,  as  might  be  expected,  she  was  at 
first  very  miserable.  But  Teresa  was  reconciled 
to  her  surroundings  by  a  devout  nun;  grad- 
ually her  religious  sentiments  were  reawakened; 
and,  in  her  twentieth  year,  she  took  the  veil, 
against  the  wish  of  her  father,  and  became  a 
Carmelite  nun. 

For  the  next  twenty  years  St.  Teresa's  life  was 
a  struggle  between  heavenly  and  earthly  aspira- 
tions, a  struggle  which  vexed  her  sorely,  and 
was  made  all  the  more  difficult  by  ill  health,  and 
by  the  lack  of  discipline  in  the  convent.  But 
at  last  the  spiritual  side  of  her  nature  prevailed, 
and  she  obtained  the  peace  of  mind  for  which 
she  had  so  long  striven. 

It  now  became  the  desire  of  her  life  to  save 
others  from  the  trials  through  which  she  herself 
had  passed,  and  she  began  by  bringing  about 
a  reform  of  the  Carmelite  order.  She  founded 
the  Order  of  Descalzas  Carmelitas,  or  Unshod 
Carmelites  (which  exists  to  this  day),  and  before 
long  had  built  branches  of  their  convent  all  over 
Spain.  After  a  life  of  much  labour  and  great 
suffering,  Santa  Teresa  died  in  her  own  convent 
at  Avila  in  1582,  and  was  canonized  in  1622.  Her 
staff,  rosary  and  crucifix  are  still  preserved  at 
Avila. 

Into  St.  Teresa's  venerable  town  we  clattered, 
and  presently  drew  up  at  the  Hotel  Ingles.  This 
hotel  is  surely  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  "  little 
inn  of  the  Dos  de  Mayo,"  mentioned  by  Hare  as 
being  "kept  by  an  Englishman  and  his  daughter," 
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though  the  hotel  is  now  English  in  name  only,  and 
has  grown  until  it  looks  as  though  it  might  accom- 
modate a  regiment  of  soldiers.  It  was  brightly  lit 
up  to  welcome  the  arrival  of  the  bus,  and  appeared 
to  be  buzzing  with  life  and  movement,  in  spite  of 
the  earliness — or  lateness — of  the  hour.  The 
arrival  of  "  the  senor  who  had  telegraphed  from 
Burgos  "  was  expected,  though  modesty  compels 
the  senor  to  add  that  the  illuminations  were  not 
entirely  in  his  honour.  I  was  at  once  led  to  a 
room  which  had  been  made  ready  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  left  there,  without  any  of  those  fussy 
attentions  which  travellers  in  more  sophisticated 
places  usually  have  to  put  up  with. 

My  slumbers  during  that  first  night  at  Avila 
were  sadly  disturbed  by  the  arrival  and  departure 
of  an  exceedingly  noisy  automobile  (I  think  it  must 
have  been  the  successor  of  the  Salamanca  dili- 
gence, for  the  diligence  is  being  steadily  ousted  in 
Spain  by  the  motor  car),  and  by  the  ministrations 
of  the  sereno,  an  individual  of  whom  I  had  heard 
a  good  deal,  but  had  not  hitherto  encountered. 
The  sereno  is  the  watchman,  or  rather  one  of  the 
watchmen,  who  patrol  the  streets  of  Spanish 
towns,  calling  the  hours,  and  adding  a  remark 
or  two  about  the  weather;  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  think  that  the  sereno  derives  his  name 
from  those  conditions  which  he  most  often 
announces.  His  duties,  however,  do  not  end 
here,  and,  as  a  watchman,  his  place  must  be  no 
sinecure,  for  he  carries  the  key  of  every  house 
on  his  beat,  and  no  householder,  once  the  sereno 
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begins  his  rounds,  can  enter  his  dwelling  without 
the  aid  of  the  watchman.  This  is  a  relic  of  the 
olden  days,  when  brawls  were  frequent,  and  there 
was  a  grim  necessity  for  these  precautionary 
measures  :  the  need  has  long  since  passed  away, 
but  the  sereno  remains,  and  adds  his  chant  to  the 
other  beauties  of  the  Spanish  night ! 

I  was  astir  at  an  early  hour  next  morning,  and 
forthwith  began  an  eager  exploration  of  Avila, 
starting  with  the  cathedral,  as  was  only  proper, 
seeing  that  it  stood  exactly  opposite  the  door  of 
the  hotel.  It  is  a  fortress-like  building,  and  its 
east  end  projects  beyond  the  town  walls,  of  which 
it  forms  a  part.  The  cathedral  was  begun  in  1091, 
at  a  time  when  the  Church  was  Militant  in  some- 
thing more  than  name,  and  forming  as  it  does 
part  of  the  scheme  of  the  defences  of  the  town, 
is  simpler  and  altogether  more  substantial-looking 
than  the  majority  of  churches  in  Spain.  Not  the 
least  interesting  feature  about  it  is  its  fine  old 
door,  guarded  by  two  wild  men  known  as  the 
"  Maceros,"  or  mace-bearers,  and  a  pair  of  lions, 
holding  chains  in  their  mouths — for  no  very 
obvious  reason. 

Leaving  the  cathedral,  I  next  hurried  off  to  the 
walls,  those  incomparable  walls,  with  their  eighty 
towers,  that  are  the  crowning  charm  of  Avila.  Built 
in  the  year  1090,  it  is  no  great  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  walls  are  as  intact  to-day  as  when  the 
last  stone  was  put  into  place  over  800  years  ago. 
Their  circle  is  quite  complete,  though  it  cannot 
be  said  that  they  surround  the  town,  for,  since  they 
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were  built,  Avila  has  outgrown  their  limits,  and 
many  even  of  its  ancient  buildings  are  extra 
mmos.  It  is  said  that  most  of  the  business  of  the 
town  is  done  outside  the  walls;  and  this  is  as  it 
should  be,  for  to  connect  this  mediaeval  city  with 
business  seems  an  absurdity,  almost  a  sacrilege ! 
I  prefer,  rather,  to  think  of  Avila  as  a  place  of 
refuge  from  anything  so  sordid,  and  certainly, 
while  I  was  there,  I  saw  nothing  that  suggested 
business — though  the  fact  that  it  was  a  Sunday 
may  partly  account  for  this. 

In  the  blazing  sun  I  began  a  walk  round  the 
walls,  keeping  close  to  them,  in  order  to  appreciate 
better  their  massive  solidity.  I  soon  reached  the 
Puerta  del  Puente,  and,  crossing  the  river,  climbed 
a  hill  from  which  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained 
of  the  walled  city.  On  this,  the  western,  side  the 
walls  actually  do  form  the  boundaries  of  the  town, 
and  there  is  even  a  good  deal  of  vacant  space 
within  them.  For,  by  a  curious  reversal  of  what 
usually  happens,  Avila  has  grown  towards  the 
east,  and  the  west,  as  regards  its  people  and  their 
manner  of  life,  corresponds  to  what  is  commonly 
found  in  the  east  end  of  other  cities. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  Puerta  Hel  Puente, 
there  occurred  a  little  incident  which  seemed  to 
be  quite  in  keeping  with  the  surroundings.  Out 
of  the  city  gate  and  over  the  bridge  suddenly 
there  dashed  two  mounted  carabineros,  urging 
their  horses  forward  at  a  speed  which  made 
the  stones  fly.  They  galloped  up  the  road  lead- 
ing to  the  mountains,  people  running  from  their 
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doors  at  the  clatter,  and  staring  in  amazement. 
I  never  learned  what  their  errand  was  :  one  would 
like  to  think  they  were  after  brigands,  though  it 
was  probably  something  far  less  romantic. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  wandering 
about  Avila's  narrow  and  ill-paved  streets,  and, 
in  the  course  of  these  wanderings,  I  came  upon 
the  Church  of  San  Vincente,  which  lies  just 
beyond  the  gate  of  that  name.  Like  Santa 
Teresa,  San  Vincente  is  a  local  saint,  though  he 
lived  some  1200  years  before  the  gentle  Carmelite 
nun.  In  the  year  303,  the  saint  aroused  the  ire 
of  the  then  pagan  inhabitants  of  Avila  by  stamp- 
ing on  an  altar  of  Jupiter,  and,  what  is  more, 
leaving  the  marks  of  his  feet  there.  For  this  very 
rash  act  he  was  put  to  death  on  a  rock  which  stood 
where  the  present  church  now  stands.  A  Jew, 
who  was  passing  at  the  time,  made  some  mocking 
remark,  whereupon  a  serpent  flew  from  a  hole  in 
the  rock  and  bit  him.  The  Jew  vowed  he  would 
build  a  church  there  if  he  recovered,  and  the 
present  edifice,  though  it  dates  only  from  the 
twelfth  century,  owes  its  foundation  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  vow.  For  centuries  after  the  Jew's 
adventure,  the  maker  of  any  particularly  solemn 
oath  would  thrust  his  hand  into  the  hole  in  the 
rock,  and  adjure  the  serpent  to  bite  him  if  he 
swore  falsely — a  practice  which  fell  into  disuse 
after  a  bishop  of  Avila  was  bitten  during  the 
performance  of  the  rite  in  1458. 

Avila  is  famous  for  its  stone  pigs,  but  somehow 
I  missed  seeing  any  of  these.  The  pigs  are 
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usually  to  be  found  standing  in  the  courtyards 
of  private  houses,  and,  like  everything  else  in 
Avila,  they  are  very  old.  Their  exact  origin  is 
a  mystery,  but  it  seems  to  be  agreed  that  they 
were  either  connected  with  some  form  of  pagan 
worship,  or  else  that  they  were  set  up  in  mockery 
of  the  Jews,  and,  in  view  of  the  unpopularity  of 
the  Jews  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  latter 
solution  of  the  mystery  seems  to  be  the  more 
likely  one. 


CHAPTER    VII 
EL   ESCORIAL 

Depressing  Effects  of  the    Place — Philip  II — Situation — Cost  of 
the  Palace— Death  of  Philip 

N"  EXT  morning  an  early  train  took  me 
away  from  Avila  towards  Madrid, 
through  a  rugged  and  mountainous 
country,  completely  burnt  up  by  the  fierce  summer 
sun.  I  passed  the  Escorial  on  the  way,  and  it 
may  be  worth  while  making  a  short  digression 
to  describe  the  place,  though  I  did  not  actually 
visit  it,  and  my  knowledge  is  derived  from  the 
experience  of  others. 

The  Escorial  usually  forms  a  day  excursion 
from  Madrid,  and  it  is  one  of  the  sights  of  Spain 
that  all  authorities  agree  must  on  no  account  be 
missed.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  the  opinion 
of  everyone  that  the  effect  produced  by  a  visit 
to  the  Escorial  is  a  most  depressing  one,  nor 
are  its  associations  with  the  past,  present  and 
future  kings  of  Spam  in  any  way  calculated  to 
raise  the  spirits  of  the  sightseer. 

El  Real  Monasterio  de  San  Lorenzo  del 
Escorial,  to  give  it  its  full  name,  was  begun 
by  Philip  II  (best  known  to  Englishmen  as 
the  husband  of  Queen  Mary)  in  the  year  1560, 
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in  reparation  for  an  injury  done  by  Philip's 
soldiers  in  destroying  a  church  dedicated  to  the 
saint.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  story,  but  it  seems 
to  be  more  probable  that  the  Escorial  was  built 
to  satisfy  Philip's  gloomy  religious  cravings, 
and  his  leaning  towards  a  monastic  life,  which 
was  greatly  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  the 
action  of  his  father,  Charles  V,  who  renounced 
the  crown  in  order  to  become  a  monk.  Longing 
to  follow  his  father's  example,  but  unwilling  to 
give  up  his  kingdom,  Philip  hit  upon  the  happy 
expedient  of  combining  the  functions  of  a  royal 
palace  and  a  monastery,  and  in  the  Escorial  his 
ideas  were  fulfilled  exactly. 

The  royal  monastery  is  built  high  up  among 
the  Guadarrama  Mountains,  and,  while  it  afforded 
Philip  all  the  solitude  he  craved  for,  it  possessed 
the  practical  advantage  of  being  within  easy  reach 
of  his  capital.  The  building  takes  the  form  of 
a  gridiron,  the  implement  upon  which  St.  Law- 
rence suffered  martyrdom,  and  is  of  vast  extent. 
It  consists  principally  of  a  college,  a  church 
and  a  royal  palace,  together  with  a  mausoleum 
for  the  kings  and  queens  of  Spain,  and  another 
for  the  princes  and  princesses.  It  took  thirty 
years  to  complete,  and  cost  about  ;£  600,000— 
an  enormous  sum  when  the  increased  value  of 
money  in  those  days  is  taken  into  consideration. 
On  one  of  its  exterior  walls,  but  fortunately  at  a 
height  which  renders  it  inaccessible,  is  fixed  a 
plate  of  gold  a  yard  square  and  an  inch  thick, 
which  the  haughty  Philip  put  there  in  defiance  of 
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those  who  said  he  would  be  ruined  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  vast  sum  necessary  for  the  erection  of 
this  huge  pile.  On  its  completion,  Philip  deserted 
Madrid,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  royal 
monastery,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  a  regime 
of  eternal  fasting  and  penance.  Such  was  his  love 
for  the  place  that,  when  his  last  illness  came  upon 
him  at  Madrid,  he  had  himself  borne  on  a  litter  to 
the  Escorial,  a  six  days'  journey.  There  he  died, 
after  having  been  carried  through  its  halls  and 
corridors  to  survey  his  work  for  the  last  time.  In 
view  of  the  rigid  austerity  of  Philip's  life,  it 
comes  as  something  of  a  shock  to  learn  that  his 
last  breath  was  expended  in  ordering  a  supply  of 
gilt  nails  and  a  white  satin  lining  for  his  coffin ! 

The  Escorial  is  now  no  longer  used  as  a  place 
of  royal  residence,  but  members  of  the  royal 
family  are  still  buried  there,  after  resting  for  five 
years  in  a  chamber  having  the  suggestive  name 
of  el  pudridero  \  The  future  resting-places  of 
Spain's  rulers  are  prepared  well  in  advance,  and 
one,  at  least,  took  a  morbid  pleasure  in  lying  in 
his  tomb  during  his  lifetime,  while  a  queen 
scratched  her  name  on  hers  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 

Such,  then,  is  the  Escorial,  which  I  know  of 
only  from  hearsay,  and  from  a  fleeting  glimpse 
caught  as  I  passed  it  in  the  train.  And  if  I 
missed  a  sight  which  every  visitor  to  Spain  ought 
to  see,  it  must  be  confessed  that  I  was  greatly  con- 
soled by  the  words  of  Theophile  Gautier,  who  says 
that  "  whatever  the  other  ills  and  trials  of  life 
may  be,  one  may  console  oneself  by  thinking  that 
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one  might  be  at  the  Escorial,  and  that  one  is 
not." 

After  leaving  the  station  of  Escorial,  the  train 
descended  through  a  monotonous  and  desolate 
region  until  it  reached  the  plain  of  New  Castile, 
the  dreary  yellow  desert  in  which  Madrid  is  situ- 
ated. Unsightly  hoardings,  such  as  we  had  been 
free  of  since  leaving  San  Sebastian,  advertising 
soap,  pneumatic  tyres,  chocolate  and  other  com- 
modities, sprang  up  beside  the  line,  and  I  realized 
that  once  more  I  was  getting  in  touch  with  civiliza- 
tion. Soon  the  Manzanares,  Madrid's  meagre 
river,  was  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  imposing  pro- 
portions, and  a  few  minutes  later  we  arrived  at 
the  Estacion  del  Norte,  and  I  found  myself 
passing  my  baggage  through  the  carriage  window 
to  a  blue-bloused  porter  waiting  on  the  platform 
to  receive  it. 


CHAPTER    VIII 
MADRID 

Misconceptions  about  Madrid — Climate — Establishment  of  the 
Capital— The  Puerta  del  Sol— The  Plaza  Mayor— Old-time 
Bull  Fighting — Cathedral  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Almudena 
— The  Prado — The  Rastro — Departure  from  Madrid — Journey 
to  Cordova 

I   HAD  often,  during  my  sojourn  beside  the 
frozen  banks   of   the   Neva,   thought  about 
Madrid.    I  conjured  up  visions  of  the  place, 
and  invested  it  with  a  kind  of  halo  of  romance, 
to  which,  as  I  discovered  afterwards,  it  had  very 
little  claim.     And  now  my  visions  had  become 
realities,  and,  one  very  hot  morning  in  September, 
I  found  myself  "  in  old  Madrid." 

A  great  deal  of  misconception  exists  about 
Madrid.  Most  people  who  have  never  been  there 
imagine  that  it  has  a  pleasant  climate,  an  attractive 
situation,  and  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  seen 
there.  I  always  believed  this  myself,  until  I 
began  to  go  into  the  matter,  when  I  found  to  my 
surprise  that  there  was  no  justification  whatever 
for  these  flights  of  imagination.  Madrid's  climate 
is  one  of  the  worst  in  Spain,  its  situation  could  not 
be  duller,  and,  as  for  sights,  beyond  the  Prado 
there  is  little  that  could  not  be  seen  to  greater 
advantage  elsewhere.  Nevertheless,  I  liked 
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Madrid,  and,  if  it  was  not  quite  the  city  of  my 
original  dreams,  still  the  reality  did  not  altogether 
dispel  the  glamour  with  which  I  had  surrounded  it. 

Madrid  owes  its  supremacy,  and  its  position  as 
the  capital  of  Spain,  to  Charles  V's  toe.  This 
is  a  hard  fact  and  not  merely  a  jocular  way  of 
accounting  for  the  circumstance.  Charles  was 
greatly  afflicted  with  gout,  and  could  only  find 
relief  from  his  malady  in  the  keen  and  dry  air 
of  Madrid,  then  a  small  provincial  town  of  no 
particular  importance.  So  at  Madrid  he  pro- 
ceeded to  establish  his  capital,  much  as  Peter 
established  his  beside  the  Neva  a  couple  of 
centuries  later.  How  he  managed  it  is  not  ex- 
plained, for  anything  in  the  form  of  change  has 
always  been  hateful  to  Spain,  and  the  creation 
of  a  new  capital  must  necessarily  cause  an 
upheaval,  even  among  progressive  nations.  But 
monarchs,  in  those  days,  did  not  stick  at  trifles; 
Charles  had  decreed  it,  and  the  wonder  was 
accomplished.  Charles  was  succeeded  by  Philip, 
and,  from  what  we  know  of  the  latter,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  any  fault  to 
find  with  the  dreary  spot  selected  by  his  father. 
He  made  no  alteration  in  the  existing  order  of 
things,  but  proceeded  instead  to  build  the 
Escorial,  and,  with  that  millstone  hung  about 
their  necks,  the  kings  of  Spain  were  bound  to 
Madrid  for  all  time. 

The  location  has  nothing  to  commend  it. 
Situated  in  the  midst  of  a  treeless  and  waterless 
plain,  and  at  a  height  of  2400  feet  above  sea- 
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level,  Madrid  is  burningly  hot  in  summer,  while 
in  winter  the  winds  from  the  snowy  Guadarrama 
Mountains  in  the  north  render  it  unbearably  cold 
and  bleak.  A  doggerel  Spanish  rhyme  says  of 
this  inhospitable  climate  : 

"The  air  of  Madrid  is  as  keen  as  a  knife, 
While  sparing  a  candle,  ?twill  blow  out  your  life !  -1 

The  present-day  Madrileno,  however,  has  per- 
suaded himself  into  the  happy  belief  that  his  city 
is  one  of  the  most  desirable  places  on  earth,  and 
has  a  saying  that  "  from  Madrid  to  heaven  is  but 
a  single  step  ";  and  indeed,  if  the  rhyme  quoted 
above  is  to  be  believed,  there  would  seem  to  be 
ample  warranty  for  the  assertion. 

I  had  been  recommended  by  the  interpreter  at 
Burgos  to  stop  at  the  Metropole,  but  my  cabman, 
assuring  me  that  he  knewthe  Metropole  quite  well, 
deposited  me  at  the  Londres,  and,  as  the  place 
seemed  promising  enough,  I  allowed  the  mistake 
to  pass.  As  it  turned  out,  I  had  no  reason  for 
regret :  the  Londres  was  thoroughly  up-to-date, 
and  I  was  made  as  comfortable  there  as  the 
intense  heat  and  the  incessant  din  of  Madrid 
permitted. 

The  hdtel  was  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of 
the  Puerta  del  Sol,  or  Gate  of  the  Sun,  and  from 
this  point  I  started  off  on  my  exploration  of  the 
capital.  It  was  the  name  "  Puerta  del  Sol,"  so 
suggestive  of  romance,  that  contributed  more  than 
anything  else  towards  my  mistaken  ideas  about 
Madrid,  but  any  expectations  that  may  have  been 
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formed  of  an  ancient  gateway  stretching  out  its 
arms  towards  the  rising  sun  were  doomed  to 
remain  unrealized,  for  alas !  the  Gate  of  the  Sun, 
which  actually  did  exist  in  former  times,  has  long 
since  gone  the  way  of  Temple  Bar,  and  now  not 
a  trace  of  it  remains.  The  name  is  given  to  a 
fine  square  in  the  centre  of  Madrid,  the  "  hub  " 
from  which  all  the  tram  lines  and  the  main 
thoroughfares  radiate.  It  is  at  all  times  a  con- 
fused mass  of  traffic,  ranging  from  automobiles  to 
peasants  on  diminutive  donkeys,  and  is  as  busy  at 
midnight  as  at  midday. 

The  streets  leading  out  of  ^he  Puerta  del  Sol 
recall  those  of  Paris,  nor  does  the  resemblance  end 
here,  for  Madrid's  park,  the  Retiro,  has  been  laid 
out  after  the  style  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  while 
the  Prado,  a  fashionable  promenade,  is  a  kind  of 
imitation  Champs  Elysees.  There  is  an  excellent 
tramway  system,  and  an  abundance  of  public 
carriages,  which  are  fitted  with  a  sort  of  imitation 
taxi-meter  (whose  use  I  never  found  out)  on  which 
a  little  metal  flag,  bearing  the  words  Se  Aquila 
(To  Let)  is  raised  or  lowered  as  occasion  requires. 
I  noticed  no  taxis  strictly  so-called,  and  the  motor 
bus  was  also  mercifully  absent. 

Most  of  my  first  day  was  devoted  to  walking 
about  the  streets  and  squares,  where  a  great  deal 
that  is  of  interest  in  a  quiet  sort  of  way  can  be 
seen.  The  Plaza  Mayor,  now  a  secluded  and 
shady  spot,  and  somewhat  off  the  beaten  track, 
was  the  centre  of  life  in  old  Madrid,  just  as  the 
Puerta  del  Sol  is  in  the  present-day  city.  Bull 
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fights  were  held  here,  also  horse-races,  tourna- 
ments, ceremonies  of  all  kinds,  and  executions. 
The  balconies  of  the  houses,  which  served  as 
boxes  on  these  occasions,  are  said  to  have  been 
capable  of  accommodating  50,000  spectators, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  that  can 
have  been  so,  seeing  that  the  huge  bull  rings  of 
the  present  day  hold  only  14,000.  In  the  Plaza 
Mayor  Charles  I  of  England,  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  witnessed  a  bull  fight  given  in  his  honour 
by  Philip  IV.  In  those  days  the  bull  fight  was 
a  very  different  affair  from  the  spectacle  of  to-day, 
and  was  far  more  dangerous,  though  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  it  was  less  cruel,  unless  that 
the  horses  used  were  the  best  that  could  be 
obtained,  making  it  probable  that  more  care  was 
taken  to  preserve  them  from  injury.  A  contem- 
porary chronicle,  referring  to  the  bull  fights  in  the 
Plaza  Mayor,  relates  how  these  horses  were 
usually  "  borrowed  "  from  the  unlucky  owner, 
and  how,  if  a  horse  should  be  killed,  a  proposal 
would  be  made  to  pay  for  it,  which,  however, 
would  be  refused — probably  in  the  same  spirit 
that  railway  travellers  in  Spain  to-day  offer  and 
refuse  each  other's  lunches  and  dinners.  The 
combatants  in  these  fights  were  drawn  from 
among  the  noblest  and  bravest  in  the  land,  and 
fought,  not  for  gain,  but  for  the  love  of  some 
lady,  or  for  mere  bravado. 

Of  old  buildings  and  churches  there  seemed  to 
be  none  in  Madrid,  but  I  came  across  one  church 
which,  if  not  old,  was  at  least  exceedingly  curious, 
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and  has  associations  dating  back  to  the  year  1083. 
This  was  the  Cathedral  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  la 
Almudena,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  royal 
palace,  and  its  exterior  so  exactly  resembles 
that  of  a  mosque  that  I  approached  it  with 
some  diffidence.  The  cathedral  takes  its  name 
from  the  church  which  formerly  stood  on  the 
spot,  a  converted  mosque,  captured  in  1083  by 
Alfonso  VI  from  the  Moors.  I  could  find 
nothing  about  it  to  denote  a  Christian  place 
of  worship,  until  a  very  close  inspection  re- 
vealed a  small  image  of  Our  Lady  in  a  niche 
above  the  main  entrance.  On  making  this  dis- 
covery, I  walked  in  without  further  ado,  to  find 
myself  in  a  dim  edifice,  whose  low  roof  was 
supported  by  a  perfect  forest  of  slender  pillars; 
and  had  it  not  been  that  the  high  altar  was  just 
then  a  blaze  of  light,  the  interior  would  have  been 
quite  as  Moorish  as  the  exterior.  The  cathedral  is 
still  unfinished,  and,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  build- 
ing operations  were  being  actively  carried  on,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  form  any  estimate  of  the 
interior  as  a  whole.  But,  as  applied  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  Moorish  architecture  and  decoration 
struck  me  as  being  curious  rather  than  appropriate. 
The  river  Manzanares  struggles  through  this 
neighbourhood,  but  it  is  such  an  insignificant 
stream  that  it  can  with  difficulty  be  discerned 
at  all.  What  there  is  of  it  is  crossed  by  a 
stupendous  bridge,  the  like  of  which  I  had  never 
seen  before.  The  bridge  was  built  by  Philip  IV, 
and  it  is  recorded  that  a  wit  of  that  time  suggested 
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to  the  King  that  he  should  either  sell  his  bridge 
or  buy  a  river.  Nothing  is  said  of  what  happened 
to  the  wit  for  his  audacious  proposal  :  probably  he 
ended  in  the  Plaza  Mayor. 

After  a  day  spent  in  wandering  about  blazing, 
scorching  Madrid,  I  retired,  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
night,  to  the  seclusion  of  my  oven-like  chamber 
on  the  second  story  of  the  Hotel  de  Londres. 
The  Londres  possessed  a  very  ingenious  electric 
lift,  and  it  only  required  the  manipulation  of  a 
series  of  buttons  to  land  the  traveller  at  any 
desired  story  without  the  intervention  of  an 
attendant.  To  this  lift  I  had  every  reason  to  be 
grateful,  as,  though  my  room  was  only  on  the 
"  second  story,"  this  was  a  good  deal  farther  off 
the  ground  than  its  name  would  seem  to  imply. 
For  Spain  counts  stories  in  a  way  that  is  entirely 
her  own.  The  enumeration  begins  at  the  Ground 
Floor,  then  follows  the  Entre  Suelo,  next  the 
Principal,  and  only  then  does  one  reach  the 
Primera,  and  finally  the  Segunda.  Thus,  by  an 
ingenious  fiction  that  deceives  no  one  but  the 
guileless  foreigner,  does  the  fifth  story  become  the 
second. 

In  allotting  to  me  my  room  the  porter  had 
emphasized  its  quietness,  as,  he  said,  "  no  electric 
trams  pass  the  door."  He  did  not  mention,  how- 
ever, that  just  opposite  was  a  motor  garage,  and, 
that  if  no  trams  passed  the  door,  they  passed  the 
corner  of  the  street,  twenty  yards  off.  Between  the 
passing  of  the  trams,  and  the  arrival  and  departure 
of  the  motors  at  the  depot  across  the  street,  my 
first  night  at  Madrid  was  a  very  disturbed  one, 
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while,  by  way  of  an  accompaniment  to  these  two 
main  sources  of  noise,  a  chattering  and  vociferous 
crowd  flowed  in  a  constant  stream  up  and  down 
the  street.  I  believe  the  sereno  entered  upon  his 
duties  somewhere  about  midnight,  but  in  that 
pandemonium  he  had  little  chance  of  attracting 
any  particular  attention  to  himself.  I  decided  that 
one  night  of  this,  and  of  the  heat,  was  sufficient, 
and  communicated  my  decision  to  the  astonished 
porter  on  the  following  morning. 

On  consulting  the  time-table,  it  was  found  that 
a  tren  de  lujo  would  leave  Madrid  for  Cordova 
and  the  south  at  8.30  that  evening,  so  to  Cordova 
I  decided  to  go,  and  having  reached  this  decision, 
I  set  out,  at  an  early  hour,  to  visit  the  Prado. 

The  Prado  and  its  contents  have  been  described 
so  often,  that  happily  it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt 
the  task  here,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  what 
the  Prado  is,  and  leave  the  enumeration  of  its 
artistic  treasures  to  those  who  are  qualified  to  deal 
with  them. 

The  Prado  is  situated  in  the  promenade  of  the 
same  name,  and  its  purpose  is  made  sufficiently 
clear  by  its  official  title  of  "The  National  Museum 
of  Painting  and  Sculpture."  The  building  was 
begun  in  1785,  and  was  originally  designed  to 
house  a  natural  history  collection.  The  credit  of 
forming  the  present  gallery  belongs  to  Ferdinand 
VII,  and  is  the  result,  not  of  design,  but  of  chance. 
It  is  related  that  the  King,  wishing  to  renovate 
his  palaces,  had  all  their  pictures  removed  and 
stored  in  the  Prado,  and  the  arrangement  became 
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so  popular  that  it  was  decided  to  leave  the  pictures 
there. 

The  Prado  now  ranks  among  the  most  impor- 
tant galleries  in  Europe,  and,  as  is  only  right,  its 
chief  glory  is  its  collection  of  the  Spanish  school, 
Velazquez  and  Murillo  in  particular.  There  are 
about  sixty  pictures  by  Velazquez,  a  number 
greatly  in  excess  of  that  possessed  by  any  other 
gallery,  and  Murillo  is  represented  by  about  the 
same  number.  Goya  and  other  Spanish  painters 
are  also  well  represented,  as  are  the  leading 
foreign  schools. 

To  this  museum  I  made  my  way  almost  as 
soon  as  its  doors  opened.  A  notice,  posted  in 
the  entrance,  announced  in  Spanish,  French  and 
English  that  visitors  in  "  long  waistless  coats  " 
would  not  be  admitted,  but  my  fears  respecting 
the  loose  jacket  I  wore — certainly  waistless,  if  not 
long — were  quickly  dispelled  by  the  demand  of 
a  polite  official  for  a  peseta,  in  exchange  for  a 
ticket,  after  which  I  was  free  to  wander  where  I 
wished.  Presently  I  found  myself  among  the 
wonderful  collections  of  Velazquez  and  Murillo, 
and,  having  inspected  them  with  some  thorough- 
ness, I  ascended  to  the  second  story,  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  Flemish,  French  and  Venetian 
schools.  But  a  zealous  attendant,  thinking  per- 
haps of  the  Giaconda,  or  suspicious  of  my 
waistless  coat,  followed  me  from  room  to  room 
with  a  disagreeable  persistence,  and  as  this  soon 
became  intolerable,  I  beat  a  hasty  retreat  down  the 
stairs  and  out  into  the  street. 
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In  my  guide-book  I  found  a  reference  to  the 
Rastro,  said  to  be  one  of  the  chief  second-hand 
markets  in  the  world,  and,  wishing  to  see  it,  I 
took  a  tram  from  the  Puerta  del  Sol  to  the  Puente 
de  Toledo,  the  district  in  which  the  Rastro  is  to 
be  found.  The  Puente  de  Toledo  is  a  somewhat 
imposing  bridge  over  the  Manzanares,  here  a  river 
of  quite  reasonable  size.  A  good  view  of  Madrid 
can  be  had  from  the  rising  ground  across  the  river. 
As  for  the  Rastro,  a  collection  of  dirty  and  narrow 
streets,  I  did  not  penetrate  far  into  it,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  kind  of  place  where  a 
native  guide  was  desirable.  It  reeked  of  the  oil 
which  the  Spaniards  use  so  largely  in  their 
cookery,  and  only  a  hardened  nose  can  stand  that 
for  any  length  of  time.  I  was  more  interested  in 
the  statue  of  Eloy  Gonzalo,  which  is  to  be  found 
here,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  only  statue  in  the 
world  in  which  a  tin  of  petrol  figures.  Eloy 
Gonzalo  was  a  military  hero  who,  during  the  war 
with  Cuba,  in  1898,  set  fire  to  a  house  occupied 
by  the  insurgents,  and  he  is  represented  with  the 
tin  of  petrol  he  used  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
rope  with  which  his  comrades  were  to  drag  his 
body  from  the  flames  when  the  deed  was  accom- 
plished. I  am  unable  to  explain  why  so  highly 
flavoured  a  spot  should  have  been  chosen  for  the 
statue. 

At  7.30  I  began  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  Madrid, 
this  proceeding  taking  the  form  of  a  distribution 
of  pesetas  to  various  persons,  most  of  whom  I  now 
saw  for  the  first  time.  The  lujo  was  timed  to 
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leave  at  8.30,  but  I  was  assured  that  very  few 
people  would  be  travelling,  and  consequently, 
that  there  would  be  ample  time  to  procure  a  ticket, 
register  the  luggage  and  secure  a  corner  seat  in 
the  train.  On  reaching  the  Estacion  del  Mediodia, 
however,  I  found  that  the  train  was  already 
drawn  up  beside  the  platform,  and  seemed  likely 
to  be  crowded.  Nor  were  my  apprehensions  un- 
founded, for  the  registration  of  the  luggage,  and 
the  obtaining  of  the  billete  complementario  left 
me  with  barely  five  minutes  to  spare,  and  I  had  to 
be  content  with  a  very  inferior  seat  in  a  compart- 
ment already  containing  four  passengers,  who 
made  way  with  the  surly  air  of  disfavour  that 
seems  to  be  the  prerogative  of  railway  travellers 
all  the  world  over. 

The  few  minutes  that  elapsed  before  the  de- 
parture of  the  train  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
observing  my  fellow-travellers.  On  my  right  was 
seated  a  most  disreputable-looking  individual, 
with  all  the  air  of  a  first-class  brigand,  while  on 
the  left  was  an  even  dirtier  person.  Opposite  sat 
a  mild-looking  young  man,  who,  with  the  help  of 
a  quantity  of  more  or  less  portable  baggage,  had 
succeeded  in  securing  two  places  for  himself  in 
a  train  crowded  to  the  utmost  limit  allowed  by 
the  regulations.  The  remaining  corner  was  occu- 
pied by  a  tightly  rolled  umbrella  in  a  cover,  which 
later  on  materialised  into  what  popular  opinion 
would  call  "  a  typical  Spaniard  "  "  wicked  as 
Satan,  handsome  as  Apollo,  scion  of  an  old 
Castilian  race."  A  gesticulating  and  noisy 
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crowd  promenaded  up  and  down  the  corridor, 
a  crowd  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  unkempt 
and  unwashed  units,  and  it  was  hard  to  believe 
that  all  these  people  had  first-class  tickets,  on 
which  a  ten-per-cent.  supplement  had  been  paid. 
Even  the  officials  of  the  train  were  slovenly  and 
untidy.  The  explanation  seemed  to  be  that  whilst 
hitherto  I  had  come  into  contact  only  with  Cas- 
tilians,  I  was  now  among  Andalusians,  a  fiery  and 
hot-tempered  southern  race,  who  closely  resemble 
the  Spaniards  of  South  America. 

The  departure  of  the  train  was  the  signal  for 
a  rush  to  the  restaurant-car,  and  this  relieved  us 
of  one  of  the  two  brigands  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
The  other  produced  from  a  bag  a  bottle  of  wine 
and  a  selection  of  viands  wrapped  in  a  greasy 
newspaper,  and,  having  offered  these  dainties,  as 
Spanish  etiquette  demanded,  to  his  fellow-pas- 
sengers, he  turned  his  back  to  the  company  and 
fell  to  with  a  very  hearty  appetite,  disposing  of 
bread  and  sausage  in  huge  mouthfuls,  and  drink- 
ing the  wine  out  of  the  bottle. 

The  night  journey  from  Madrid  to  Cordova  was 
not  a  comfortable  one.  Everything  combined  to 
make  repose  difficult :  the  conductor  inspected 
the  tickets  long  after  we  had  put  out  the  light, 
and  were  all  trying  to  get  to  sleep;  the  train 
stopped  for  long  periods  at  insignificant  stations, 
where  nobody  wanted  to  get  out  and  no  one  could 
possibly  have  got  in,  even  if  they  had  wanted  to, 
while,  though  it  was  the  dead  of  night,  and  not 
a  time  one  would  choose  for  lingering  on  the 
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platform,  the  porters  did  their  best  to  wake 
everybody  up  with  their  cries  of  :  "  Senores  via- 
jeros  al  tren."  But  of  all  noises,  the  most  terrible 
was  that  made  by  the  train  as,  with  a  sound  like 
thunder,  it  roared  over  the  turn-tables  outside  the 
stations,  and  a  dozen  times  that  night  I  wondered 
angrily  why  these  turn-tables  were  put  on  the  main 
line,  and  not  in  a  siding,  as  in  other  countries. 

Daylight  at  length  brought  relief  from  these 
discomforts,  and,  with  the  daylight,  my  com- 
panions in  the  coupe  aroused  themselves,  and 
became  far  more  human  than  they  had  seemed 
to  be  overnight.  The  two  brigands  pressed  cigar- 
ettes upon  me,  while  the  mild-looking  young  man, 
it  turned  out,  spoke  excellent  English,  and  was 
related  to  the  British  vice-consul  at  Malaga,  to 
which  place  he  was  travelling.  On  learning  that 
I  was  going  to  Cordova  he  seemed  amused.  "  Of 
course  you  will  visit  La  Mezquita  Aljama  de 
Abderraman  (The  Mosque)?  "  he  asked,  smiling 
indulgently.  "  Of  course,"  I  replied,  when  he 
advised  me  to  go  on  to  Malaga  instead,  adding 
that  we  should  stop  half-an-hour  at  Cordova,  and 
that  there  would  be  plenty  of  time  to  get  a  ticket. 
But  I  was  not  to  be  turned  so  easily  from  my 
purpose. 

At  6  A.M.  we  reached  Cordova,  and  I  at  once 
succumbed  to  the  advances  of  the  interpreter  from 
the  Hotel  Suisse,  the  leading  hotel  there,  but  one 
which  Baedeker  guardedly  designates  as  "  vari- 
ously judged,"  while  another  authority  complains 
of  its  expense.  For  my  part,  I  may  say  I 
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have  no  complaint  against  the  Hotel  Suisse, 
nor  against  the  charge  of  twelve  and  a  half 
pesetas  a  day  which  seems  to  be  the  standard 
one  for  the  better-class  hotels  in  Spain.  The 
proprietor,  perhaps,  was  a  little  inclined  to  surli- 
ness, but  this  may  have  been  the  effect  of 
Baedeker's  remark. 

A  drive  of  a  few  minutes  along  dead  and  de- 
serted streets  (for  Spain  is  not  a  country  of  early 
risers)  brought  us  to  this  hotel,  and,  as  it  was 
still  very  early,  I  lost  no  time  in  going  to 
bed  and  sleeping  off  some  of  the  effects  of  the 
journey  from  Madrid. 


CHAPTER    IX 

CORDOVA 

Former  Greatness  —  Decline  of  Cordova  —  The  Mosque  —  Its 
History — The  Court  of  Oranges — Cordova  Streets — The 
Campo  de  la  Verdad — Departure 

OF  all  the  sad  relics  of  departed  greatness, 
there  is  surely  none  sadder  than  Cordova, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Moorish  empire 
in  Spain.  Its  history  begins  in  152  B.C.,  when  it 
was  colonized  by  the  Romans,  though  even  before 
that  time  Cordova  had  been  a  place  of  consider- 
able importance.  The  town  remained  in  Roman 
and  Byzantine  hands  until  A.D.  571,  when  the 
Visigoths  captured  it.  The  Moors  took  Cordova 
in  the  eighth  century,  and  it  reached  its  zenith 
during  the  three  hundred  years  of  their  occupa- 
tion, becoming  not  only  one  of  the  wealthiest 
cities  in  Europe,  but  a  very  focus  point  of  all 
learning  and  culture.  Its  proud  motto 

"  C6rdoba,  casa  de  guerra  gente, 
y  de  sabidurfa  clara  fuente  " 

(Cordova,  home  of  a  warlike  race,  and  the  clear 
fountain-head  of  learning)  was  no  idle  boast, 
though  the  words  should  be  written,  not  in  Spanish, 
but  in  Arabic.  The  reigning  Moorish  dynasty,  the 
Omayyads,  whose  capital  Cordova  was,  accumu- 
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lated,  so  we  are  told  by  Gibbon,  a  library  of  no 
less  than  600,000  volumes  (an  immense  collection 
in  those  days),  while  throughout  their  kingdom 
over  seventy  public  libraries  were  scattered. 
To  the  schools  of  Cordova  students  flocked  from 
all  parts  of  Europe.  The  Arabs  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  literature  of  Greece  long 
before  it  was  known  to  Europe,  and  from  their 
schools  in  Spain  the  teachings  of  Greek  writers 
were  disseminated  by  scholars  through  Italy, 
France  and  England  by  the  strange  medium  of 
Latin  translations  made  from  Arabic  translations 
of  the  originals.  Not  without  reason  might  Cor- 
dova claim  to  be  the  fountain-head  of  all  learning. 

But  the  Omayyads  were  not  content  to  rest 
here  :  they  desired  their  capital  to  be  a  religious 
centre  as  well,  and  at  Cordova  they  built  a  mosque 
with  the  daring  intention  of  rivalling  Mecca 
itself,  and  of  attracting  to  Cordova  the  stream  of 
the  Faithful  which  had  hitherto  set  from  the  West 
towards  the  holy  places  in  Arabia.  And  in  this 
they  partially  succeeded,  for  the  mosque  of  Cor- 
dova was  second  to  none  but  that  of  Mecca,  and 
in  point  of  size  it  still  remains  so,  though  it  is 
now  a  Christian  cathedral. 

On  the  overthrow  of  the  Omayyad  dynasty  in 
1031,  the  glory  of  Cordova  began  to  wane;  and 
its  sun  finally  set  when  the  city  was  captured  by 
the  Christians  in  1236,  and  the  vanquished  Moors 
fled  for  refuge  to  Granada. 

And  now,  of  all  this  erudition,  learning  and 
splendour,  the  only  vestiges  remaining  are  a  sadly 
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defaced  mosque,  and  the  motto  quoted  above. 
Cordova  is  indeed,  as  Gautier  calls  it,  "  le  squel- 
lete  blan Al.  et  calcine  "  of  its  former  self.  Well 
might  we  repeat,  in  contemplating  this  fallen 
greatness,  "  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi !  ' 

The  sun  was  beating  down  fiercely  when  I  arose, 
after  some  three  hours  of  troubled  sleep,  and 
proceeded  to  hunt  out  a  thin  cotton  suit  that  had 
first  seen  the  light  in  Bombay.  Coffee  and 
a  cigarette  disposed  of,  my  first  thought  was  of 
the  mosque,  and  thither  I  wended  my  way  along 
a  narrow  street  bearing  the  pious  name  of  "Jesus 
Maria,"  which  led  from  my  hotel  to  the  Gate  of 
Pardon,  an  old  gateway,  Moorish  in  style  but 
Christian  in  origin,  giving  access  to  the  patio  of 
the  mosque.  I  was  glad  to  observe,  in  passing 
through  the  streets,  that  the  natives  of  the  place 
were  dressed  in  suits  almost  exactly  similar  to 
my  own,  and  that  my  appearance  in  tropical  gar- 
ments was  in  no  way  singular,  though  I  believe 
if  I  had  appeared  in  a  fur  cap  and  heavy  Russian 
shouba,  Spanish  politeness  would  not  have 
allowed  itself  to  observe  the  incongruity. 

Outside  the  Gate  of  Pardon  a  dark-skinned 
youth  accosted  me,  a  youth  who  only  needed  a 
fez  and  a  burnous  to  turn  him  into  a  typical 
Moor.  After  a  little  bargaining,  it  was  agreed 
that  for  two  pesetas  he  should  show  me  everything 
there  was  to  be  seen,  an  agreement  which  was 
faithfully  kept,  and  I  may  add  that,  when  the 
inevitable  picture  post-cards  were  produced  at  the 
finish,  I  managed  to  escape  with  a  single  peseta's 
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worth.  My  guide  spoke  almost  faultless  French, 
though  he  insisted  on  calling  the  ceiling  "  le 
paflon"  ! 

The  mosque  stands  on  the  site  of  a  former 
Visigoth  Christian  church,  of  which  the  Moors 
became  possessed  partly  by  force  and  partly  by 
purchase.  It  was  begun  in  785,  by  the  first 
ruler  of  the  Omayyad  line,  Abderraman  I,  and 
its  characteristic  feature  is  the  multitude  of 
slender  columns,  which  support  delicate  arches 
of  the  horseshoe  shape,  so  familiar  to  every 
traveller  in  Spain.  These  columns  originally 
formed  twelve  aisles,  of  which  the  centre  one 
terminated  in  the  Mirab,  or  prayer-niche,  the 
:c  holy  of  holies  "  of  a  mosque,  and  the  culmina- 
ting point  of  all  decoration.  Abderraman  II, 
finding  the  mosque  inadequate  for  the  growing 
population  of  Cordova,  added  seven  more  aisles 
and  a  new  Mirab,  and  succeeding  rulers  made 
further  additions  to  the  building  and  its  decora- 
tion, one  of  them  erecting  fourteen  more  rows  of 
columns  and  a  third  Mirab.  And  before  the  build- 
ing was  considered  complete,  yet  another  seven 
rows  of  columns  were  added  ! 

Nineteen  gateways  gave  access  to  the  Court  of 
Ablutions,  where  took  place  those  ceremonial 
washings  that  play  such  an  important  part  in  the 
Mohammedan  religion.  This  court  was  planted 
with  orange-trees  in  parallel  rows,  which  were  so 
arranged  as  to  form  a  continuation  of  the  rows  of 
columns  inside  the  building.  The  whole  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  with  twenty-two  richly  adorned 
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gates.  And  Arab  writers  claimed  that  throughout 
all  Islam  there  was  no  mosque  in  point  of  size, 
workmanship,  construction  and  durability  equal 
to  that  of  Cordova ! 

But  alas !  when  St.  Ferdinand  captured  Cor- 
dova for  the  Christians,  this  mighty  pile  fell  upon 
evil  days.  Neglect,  decay,  earthquakes  and 
wanton  destruction  all  played  their  parts.  The 
first  Mirab  disappeared  completely,  and  parts  of 
the  second  went  too.  Chance,  more  than  anything 
else,  preserved  the  third.  And  the  needs  of 
Christian  worship  demanding  a  choir,  sixty-six  of 
the  beautiful  columns  were  ruthlessly  destroyed 
to  make  way  for  it.  Even  Charles  V  (himself 
a  vandal  who  pulled  down  half  the  Alhambra) 
could  not  restrain  his  indignation,  and  upbraided 
the  canons  with  having  "  destroyed  what  was 
unique  in  the  world  to  build  what  might  have  been 
built  by  anyone." 

Eight  hundred  and  sixty  now  remain  of  the 
original  twelve  hundred  columns.  Some  are  of 
marble,  others  of  jasper  and  other  materials,  and 
while  most  are  smooth,  some  are  twisted  into 
spirals.  Their  bases  are  mostly  hidden  in  the 
pavement,  which,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  has 
risen  a  foot.  On  one  of  the  columns  a  rude  repre- 
sentation of  the  Crucifixion  is  shown,  said  to  have 
been  scratched  by  the  finger  nails  of  a  Christian 
captive. 

The  third  Mirab  (Mirab  nuevo)  is  approached 
by  a  vestibule  of  extreme  beauty.  Arabesques 
and  mosaics  cover  its  walls,  the  dome  is  shaped 
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like  a  pine-apple,  while  the  (delicate  tracery  of  its 
interlacing  arches  is  supported  by  marble  columns. 
The  actual  Mirab  is  a  little  recess  thirteen  feet 
in  diameter,  and  the  marble  pavement  is  worn  by 
former  pilgrims,  whose  custom  it  was  to  make  a 
sevenfold  circuit  of  the  walls  on  their  knees. 
The  roof  is  formed  of  a  single  block  of  white 
marble,  carved  to  resemble  a  shell. 

The  choir  which  aroused  the  wrath  of  Charles  V 
rises  through  the  roof  in  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing. At  the  best  the  choirs  of  Spanish  cathedrals 
are  apt  to  produce  a  disagreeable  impression  (at 
least  until  one  has  grown  used  to  them),  but  here 
the  coro  is  an  intruder  whose  presence  is  intoler- 
able, though  intrinsically  the  work  is  said  to 
possess  considerable  merit.  The  side  chapels  are 
without  any  special  interest,  and  it  would  be  sur- 
prising if  they  were,  for  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  place  is  not  that  of  a  cathedral  but  of  a 
mosque,  making  it  difficult  to  realize  that  one  is 
in  a  Christian  place  of  worship. 

The  former  Court  of  Ablutions,  now  called  the 
Court  of  Oranges,  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Besides  the  orange-trees  (of  which  there  must  be 
fewer  now  than  formerly),  it  is  adorned  by  many 
stately  date  palms,  and  by  five  fountains  a 
thousand  years  old,  all  of  which  combine  to  make 
the  Patio  de  los  Naranjos  a  most  attractive  place 
in  which  to  linger.  I  was  taken  by  my  guide  to  the 
top  of  the  Campanile,  the  Bell  Tower,  which  rises 
to  a  height  of  300  feet  above  the  Gate  of  Pardon. 
An  old  woman,  who  acts  as  caretaker,  lives 
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about  half-way  up  the  tower,  and  to  complete  the 
ascent  it  is  necessary  to  pass  through  her  kitchen. 
From  the  top  there  is  a  splendid  view  of  the 
surrounding  country,  the  sierras,  the  Guadal- 
quivir and  the  city  itself,  and  it  is  well  worth 
making  the  ascent,  which  is  far  less  tedious  than 
might  be  believed,  perhaps  owing  to  the  enforced 
visit  to  the  caretaker's  premises. 

Close  by  the  mosque  is  a  tall  pillar,  erected  to 
commemorate  the  appearance  to  a  Cordovan 
priest,  on  the  i/th  May  1578,  of  the  Archangel 
Raphael.  The  Archangel  swore,  in  quaint  but 
very  emphatic  Spanish,  to  protect  the  town  : 

"Yo  te  juro,  por  Jesu  Cristo  Cruzificado, 
que  soy  Rafael  angel,  a"  quien  Dios  tiene  puesto 
por  guarda  de  este  ciudad. '' 

(I  swear  to  thee,  by  Christ  upon  the  Cross, 
That  I  the  Angel  Raphael  am,  to  whom 
God  gave  power  to  protect  this  town.) 

Apart  from  its  mosque,  Cordova,  to  my  mind, 
is  well  worth  visiting  for  itself  alone,  in  spite 
of  its  being  "  a  blanched  and  calcined  skeleton." 
It  was  the  first  really  Moorish  town  I  had  seen  in 
Spain,  and,  as  "  it  never  rains  but  it  pours," 
Cordova  is  the  most  Moorish  town  in  all  Europe. 
Its  streets  are  so  winding,  and  so  narrow,  that 
any  ideas  one  may  have  formed  regarding  a  laby- 
rinth are  realized  here  at  once.  These  streets, 
which  are  merely  narrow  passages  between  the 
houses,  are  so  built  as  to  afford  the  maximum 
amount  of  protection  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  most  of 
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them  are  shaded  by  mats,  or  awnings,  drawn  across 
from  one  house  to  another,  a  custom  which  adds 
still  further  to  the  Eastern  appearance  of  the 
place,  making  it  almost  difficult  to  believe  one  is 
in  a  European  city.  Of  the  older  streets,  few  are 
wide  enough  to  admit  of  two  vehicles  passing  each 
other,  and  it  is  customary,  therefore,  at  the 
beginning  of  each  street,  to  indicate  by  an  arrow 
whether  wheeled  traffic  may  proceed  up  or  down 
it.  There  are,  however,  few  carts  or  carriages 
in  Cordova,  most  of  the  traffic  being  confined  to 
mules,  and  these  usually  monopolize  the  narrow 
line  of  flagstones  doing  duty  as  a  pavement,  and 
drive  pedestrians  on  to  the  rough  cobble  stones 
of  the  road. 

No  sooner  had  I  entered  this  maze  than  I  was 
completely  lost,  for  all  ordinary  rules  of  locality 
fail  when  applied  to  Cordova.  Fortunately  the 
town  is  so  small  that  to  lose  one's  way  in  it  is  not 
a  serious  matter,  as,  sooner  or  later,  one  is  bound 
to  turn  up  either  outside  the  town,  or  on  the  -paseo 
beside  the  Guadalquivir,  and  from  there  a  fresh 
start  can  be  made.  But  I  soon  began  to  acquire 
an  instinctive  sense  of  direction,  and  before  I 
left  Cordova  I  was  able  to  make  my  way  from 
one  part  to  another  with  a  tolerable  certainty  of 
not  being  lost. 

During  the  course  of  my  wanderings  I  stumbled 
on  the  Corredera,  a  good-sized  square,  which  was 
used  for  bull  fights  and  tournaments  before  the 
days  of  the  modern  Plaza  de  Toros.  The  square, 
which  must  have  been  one  of  the  few  breathing 
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places  in  this  city  of  winding  alleys,  is  now  almost 
completely  filled  by  a  huge  barn-like  building, 
which  serves  as  a  market.  I  looked  inside  this 
building,  but  was  obliged  to  beat  a  precipitate 
retreat,  so  truly  awful  was  the  smell  which  assailed 
my  nostrils.  To  the  tourist  in  Spain  who  is  at 
all  sensitive  on  the  score  of  smells,  or  who  is  the 
least  bit  inclined  to  be  squeamish  about  what  he 
eats,  I  would  say — Flee  the  market  as  you  would 
the  Evil  One ! 

Before  leaving  Cordova  I  crossed  the  Roman 
bridge  to  the  suburb  of  Campo  de  la  Verdad,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Guadalquivir.  An  old  gate, 
which  now  serves  as  one  of  the  octroi  stations, 
and  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II,  leads 
to  the  bridge.  It  was  so  hot  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  that  I  wondered  whether  I  should  succeed 
in  crossing  the  bridge  without  a  sunstroke,  or  an 
attack  of  heat  apoplexy.  However,  I  managed 
to  reach  the  other  side,  and  from  there  had  a  view 
ok  the  town,  the  mosque  and  the  river  with  its 
Moorish  mills,  that  was  alone  worth  the  passage 
of  the  river  with  its  attendant  risks.  Nor  was 
Campo  de  la  Verdad  (Field  of  the  Truth — one 
would  like  to  know  how  it  got  that  name)  without 
interest,  though  it  seemed  to  be  inhabited  chiefly 
by  blacksmiths  and  artisans,  with  the  usual  con- 
comitant of  scraggy  fowls  and  frisky  pigs.  One 
thing  that  struck  me  as  remarkable  was  that  its 
very  humble  dwellings  were  all  electrically  lighted 
with  the  latest  type  of  metallic  filament  lamps ! 

On  the  following  day  I  left  Cordova  for  Seville, 
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variously  described  as  "  the  oven  of  Spain  "  and 
;c  the  place  with  the  most  delightful  climate  in 
the  Peninsula,  if  not  in  Europe.55  At  a  quarter- 
past  ten  the  hotel  bus  lumbered  off  to  the  station 
to  catch  the  mixed  train  timed  to  leave  Cordova 
at  11.10.  While  waiting  for  the  train,  I  passed 
the  time  in  inspecting,  with  a  good  deal  of  interest, 
some  of  the  antique  rolling-stock  belonging  to  the 
railway.  The  second-class  carriages  appeared  to 
be  the  most  up-to-date,  while  the  first-class  looked 
as  though  they  might  have  done  duty  since  the 
introduction  of  railways  into  Spain.  Some  of  the 
latter  were  of  the  type  known  in  Spain  as  berlinas 
(they  once  existed  in  England,  and  were  called 
coupes],  and  in  these  the  end  compartments  had 
four  seats  only,  and  windows  in  the  front  as  well 
as  at  the  sides.  These  carriages  bore  the  pathetic 
inscription  Evitar  los  choques  (Shocks  to  be 
avoided). 

At  ten  minutes  to  eleven,  the  mixed  train,  en- 
veloped in  a  cloud  of  dust,  careered  into  Cordova 
station,  and,  the  few  passengers  embarking  having 
clambered  into  the  waggons,  quiet,  broken  only  by 
the  shrill  cries  of  the  water-sellers,  again  fell  upon 
the  scene.  Half-an-hour  later,  the  ringing  of 
bells  in  various  parts  of  the  station,  and  a  glimpse 
of  two  blue-bloused  mechanics  strolling  in  the 
direction  of  the  engine,  warned  us  that  the  train 
was  about  to  start,  and  this  it  presently  did,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  behind  the  scheduled  time. 

After  leaving  Cordova,  the  line  crosses  a  barren 
country,  diversified  here  and  there  by  groves  of 
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orange  and  olive  trees.  Prickly  pears,  which 
grow  here  in  great  abundance,  and  cactus,  and 
other  sub-tropical  plants,  give  the  country  an 
appearance  which  is  quite  un- European;  indeed, 
physically,  the  south  of  Spain  has  everything  in 
common  with  the  north  of  Africa. 

Seville  becomes  visible  from  a  distance 
of  about  eleven  miles  off.  I  looked  out 
eagerly  for  it,  curious  to  see  how  far  Theo- 
phile  Gautier  was  right  when  he  compared  its 
cathedral,  rising  above  the  other  buildings,  to 
"  un  elephant  debout  au  milieu  d'un  troupeau  de 
moutons  couches."  The  resemblance,  while  there 
may  be  some  justification  for  it,  is  not  one  which 
would  have  struck  me. 

Shortly  after  three,  the  mixed  train  drew  up 
in  Seville  station,  having  accomplished  the 
journey  of  eighty  miles  in  something  under  four 
hours. 


CHAPTER    X 
SEVILLE 

The  Cathedral  —  Guides  —  Pilate's  House  —  Alcazar  —  Maria 
de  Padilla— Peter  the  Cruel— The  Charity— The  Cathedral 
again  —  Christopher  Columbus  —  Sierpes  —  Ascent  of  the 
Giralda 

SEVILLE,  one  of  the  largest  towns  in 
Spain,  lies  on  the  river  Guadalquivir, 
about  sixty  miles  from  the  sea.  The  river 
is  deep  enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  sea- 
going steamers,  so  that,  as  well  as  being  an  inland 
town,  Seville  is  also  a  port.  Like  most  other 
places  in  this  part  of  Spain,  the  city  has  been 
successively  Roman,  Visigothic  and  Moorish 
before  finally  becoming  Christian,  a  conversion 
which  took  place  in  1248,  when  Seville  was 
captured  by  Ferdinand  of  Castile,  aided  by  the 
Sultan  of  Granada.  It  was  at  Seville  that 
Columbus  was  received  by  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella— the  Catholic  Kings,  of  whom  one  hears  so 
much  here — when  he  returned  from  his  first 
voyage  in  1493,  and  this  led  to  the  monopoly  of 
the  American  trade  being  given  to  the  city,  which 
thus  became  the  chief  port  in  Spain. 

Modern  Seville  is  celebrated  chiefly  for  its 
oranges,  its  brilliant  Church  festivals,  and  its  gay 
outdoor  life.  So  proud  are  the  Spaniards  of  the 
city,  that  they  have  a  saying  Quien  no  ha  vista 
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Sevilla,  no  ha  vista  maravilla  (Who  has  not  seen 
Seville,  has  not  seen  a  miracle).  Its  climate  in 
summer,  as  I  can  testify,  is  exceedingly  hot,  but  in 
winter  it  is  said  to  be  ideal,  and  frost  and  snow  are 
unknown.  Orange-trees  and  palms  grow  at  every 
turn,  and  white  is  the  prevailing  colour.  Moorish 
influence  is  conspicuous  in  the  city's  narrow, 
winding  streets,  many  of  which,  as  in  Cordova,  are 
closed  to  wheeled  traffic. 

I  had  been  recommended  by  a  Russian  friend 
to  go  to  the  Hotel  de  Paris,  but  the  man  from  the 
Inglaterra  was  first  in  the  field,  nor  had  I  any 
reason  to  regret  it.  The  hotel,  which  occupied 
the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  Plaza  de  San 
Fernando,  a  pleasant  palm-shaded  square  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  was  really  a  model  of  all  that  a 
hotel  in  a  hot  climate  should  be.  There  were  no 
stuffy  hangings  or  carpets,  or  even  wall-paper  :  the 
floors  and  staircases  were  of  marble,  while  glazed 
Moorish  tiles  covered  the  walls.  And,  mirabile 
dictu,  English  was  spoken  at  the  Inglaterra.  For 
twelve  and  a  half  pesetas  a  day  I  was  lodged 
in  a  cool  and  lofty  room,  and  in  this  price  was 
included  a  first-class  table  and  wine. 

The  cathedral  is  Seville's  chief  lion,  so  I 
visited  it  first.  Not  only  is  it  the  largest  cathedral 
in  Spain,  but  it  comes  next  to  St.  Peter's,  Rome, 
in  size,  while  its  artistic  treasures  would  take  a 
place  among  the  leading  collections  of  Europe. 
The  building  was  begun  on  the  site  of  an  older 
one  in  1402,  and  the  chapter  determined  to  erect 
it  on  such  a  grandiose  scale  that  succeeding 
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generations  should  deem  them  mad  for  having 
undertaken  it.  Falls  of  the  roof  have  been  the 
bane  of  the  cathedral,  due  either  to  the  madness 
of  the  chapter,  or  to  the  earthquakes  which  visit 
Seville  from  time  to  time.  The  last  collapse 
occurred  in  1888. 

My  first  visit  was  cut  short  by  guides,  who  are 
even  more  importunate  here  than  in  most  places, 
dogging  the  footsteps  of  the  visitor  everywhere 
until  he  is  driven  to  a  state  between  desperation 
and  despair — such,  at  least,  was  my  experience. 
So  I  left  the  cathedral  and  turned  towards  the 
river,  whose  waters  once  bore  the  caravels  of 
Columbus,  returning  triumphant  after  the  dis- 
coveries that  were  to  mean  so  much  to  Spain. 
The  way  to  the  river  takes  one  past  the  house  of 
Figaro,  the  immortal  Barber  of  Seville,  but  the 
possibilities  of  the  place  are  quite  wasted,  and  the 
house  is  now  a'  cosmopolitan  bar,  of  the  kind  that 
throws  out  a  special  appeal  to  sailors.  A  short 
walk  brought  me  to  the  quays,  but  they  proved  to 
be  unbearably  hot,  and  offered  little  in  the  way  of 
interest  beyond  a  curious  tower,  the  Torre  del 
Oro,  or  Tower  of  Gold,  once  used  by  Peter  the 
Cruel  as  a  prison  and  a  treasure-house,  but  now 
the  residence  of  the  harbour-master.  The  tower 
took  its  name  originally  from  the  colour  of  its 
tiles,  but,  beyond  the  name,  there  is  now  nothing 
golden  about  it. 

Baedeker,  in  his  happy  way,  says  that  in  Seville 
"  guides  are  unnecessary,  and  should  be  ignored." 
I  wonder  whether  anyone  has  ever  followed  out 
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this  advice,  and  whether  the  author,  or  publisher, 
or  whoever  else  is  responsible,  really  believes  that 
it  can  be  followed  out?  For  my  own  part  I  am 
convinced  that  any  attempt  of  this  kind  would  be 
foredoomed  to  failure,  and  realizing  this,  I  volun- 
tarily submitted  myself,  on  the  day  following  my 
arrival,  to  a  guide  who  appeared  to  be  semi- 
officially attached  to  my  hotel,  but  whom  I  had, 
so  far,  successfully  repulsed.  He  was  a  dandified 
old  gentleman,  of  a  humorous  turn  of  mind,  and 
a  keen  eye  for  pesetas,  and  he  spoke  quite  intellig- 
ible French.  He  also  laid  claim  to  a  knowledge 
of  English,  but  resisted  all  my  efforts  to  put  it  to 
the  test.  This  obliging  person  agreed  to  show  me 
the  cathedral,  the  Alcazar,  the  House  of  Pontius 
Pilate  and  the  Charity,  with  sundry  side-shows 
thrown  in,  all  for  the  sum  of  five  pesetas,  which 
he  declared  was  "  tres  bon  marche."  I  agreed 
that  this  did  not  seem  excessive,  little  thinking  that 
it  did  not  include  fees  to  sacristans  and  others- 
fees  out  of  which  I  have  every  reason  to  think 
my  friend  reaped  a  handsome  profit — and  that  by 
the  time  the  round  was  over,  the  five  pesetas 
would  have  quintupled  itself.  In  dealing  with 
guides,  a  clear  understanding  should  always  be 
come  to  as  to  what  the  stipulated  fee  covers, 
though  even  this  is  not  always  an  effective  safe- 
guard against  extortion.  But  I  do  not  regret  this 
guide,  as  he  was  a  character  of  much  originality, 
and  his  droll  Spanish-French  remarks  went  a  long 
way  to  enliven  a  round  of  visits  that  might  other- 
wise have  become  tedious. 
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It  was  on  a  hot  Saturday  afternoon  that  I 
started  out  with  this  paragon  to  do  the  sights  of 
Seville.  We  went  first  to  Pilate's  House,  which 
is  in  a  somewhat  remote  part  of  the  town,  and  is 
reached  through  a  maze  of  narrow  streets.  The 
building  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is 
popularly  believed  to  be  a  replica  of  the  house  of 
Pontius  Pilate  in  Jerusalem,  though  the  belief 
seems  to  rest  on  no  firmer  foundations  than  the 
circumstance  that  the  builder,  a  duke  much 
renowned  for  his  piety,  once  made  a  journey  to 
the  Holy  Land.  The  house  has  a  fine  patio,  with 
a  fountain,  and  a  number  of  busts  and  statues. 
A  reproduction  is  shown  of  the  pillar  at  which  the 
scourging  of  Christ  took  place,  the  replica  being  a 
gift  from  Pope  Pius  V  to  the  builder  of  the  house. 
It  was  claimed  at  one  time  that  the  pillar  was  the 
original  one,  and  my  guide  had  the  effrontery  to 
revive  this  tale  for  my  benefit,  though  it  has  long 
since  fallen  into  discredit.  The  table  on  which 
the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  were  counted  is  also 
shown,  and  the  cock  (stuffed)  whose  crow  will 
echo  through  history  as  long  as  the  world 
lasts;  though,  as  Hare  points  out,  the  bird 
lived,  not  in  Pilate's  house,  but  in  the  house  of 
Caiaphas. 

In  the  square  outside  Pilate's  House  active 
preparations  were  being  made  for  a  fair,  and  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  huge  fish  "  with 
silvery  scales  "  balanced  at  some  height  above  the 
ground,  and  reached  by  a  roughly  made  ladder. 
It  was  explained  to  me  that  one  clambered  up  the 
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ladder  and  entered  the  body  of  the  fish  through 
its  tail,  to  be  projected,  Jonah-like,  from  the 
mouth,  either  into  a  net,  or  into  a  tank  of  water 
which  stood  near.  I  was  sorry  not  to  have  seen 
this  ingenious  contrivance  in  operation. 

From  Pilate's  House,  we  passed  on  to  the 
Alcazar  (Al-kasr,  house  of  Caesar),  a  kind  of 
modernized  and  rejuvenated  Alhambra.  The 
present  structure  dates  from  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Cruel  (1353),  and  much  of  its  interest  centres 
in  its  associations  with  that  monarch.  Here  Peter 
trod  "  the  primrose  path  "  with  Maria  de  Padilla, 
while  rival  factions  tore  his  kingdom  with  dissen- 
sion, and  his  wife,  poor  soul,  cried  her  eyes  out 
at  Valladolid.  For  Maria  he  laid  out  the  wonder- 
ful gardens  with  their  fountains,  and  their  groves 
of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and  for  her  he  con- 
structed the  subterranean  bath  which  we  were  to 
be  shown  presently. 

Seville  is  full  of  memories  of  Peter  the  Cruel, 
who  was  greatly  attached  to  the  city,  and  whose 
people  were  dutifully  indulgent  of  their  king's 
presence  among  them,  though  it  can  hardly  have 
been  an  unqualified  blessing.  Peter  was  a  des- 
potic sovereign,  in  whose  blood  there  must  have 
been  a  pronounced  African  strain,  and  the  stories 
told  of  him  recall  those  of  The  Arabian  Nights. 
The  most  popular  of  these  stories,  though  some- 
what threadbare  where  Seville  is  concerned,  may 
bear  repetition.  It  was  the  King's  habit  to  wander 
through  the  streets  of  Seville  at  night  in  disguise 
and  unattended,  in  order  that  he  might  become 
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acquainted  at  first  hand  with  the  lives  and  manners 
of  his  people.  On  one  of  these  nocturnal  expedi- 
tions, he  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  a  man 
who  was  engaged  in  barring  a  small  thoroughfare, 
so  that  a  friend  might  serenade  uninterruptedly 
the  object  of  his  affections.  Peter,  drawing  his 
sword,  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  his  antagonist, 
whereupon,  fearing  justice,  he  took  to  his  heels, 
and  reached  the  Alcazar  in  safety.  But  though  he 
had  escaped  the  watch,  he  had  been  identified  by  an 
old  crone  who  heard  his  knees  crack  as  he  made 
off — a  peculiarity  of  the  royal  knees  well  known 
in  Seville.  Peter,  either  to  avert  suspicion  from 
himself,  or  to  maintain  a  reputation  for  justice, 
summoned  the  judge  next  day,  and  commanded 
him  to  produce  the  murderer,  on  pain  of  decapita- 
tion should  he  fail  to  do  so  within  a  given  time. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  old  woman  carried  her 
secret  to  the  alcalde,  thereby  placing  that  worthy 
in  the  very  perplexing  position  of  having  either 
to  lose  his  head,  or,  what  would  seem  to  be  the 
same  thing,  denounce  the  King.  He  managed, 
however,  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Mak- 
ing a  wooden  image  of  the  King,  marvellously 
life-like,  he  dragged  it  into  the  royal  presence,  and 
proclaimed  it  to  be  the  culprit.  The  ruse  was  a 
daring  one,  but  it  succeeded,  and  the  King,  highly 
amused,  so  the  story  runs,  ordered  the  decapita- 
tion of  the  image,  and  the  original,  or  a  replica,  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  street  of  the  Cabeza  del  Rey 
Don  Pedro  (Head  of  the  King  Don  Pedro),  set 
in  a  niche  above  the  spot  where  the  fight  took 
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place.  Another  story  relates  how,  happening  to 
overhear  four  judges  quarrelling  over  the  division 
of  a  bribe  they  had  received,  the  King  had  their 
heads  cut  off,  and  used  them  to  decorate  his  bed- 
room. This  was  the  paragon  who  stands  towards 
Seville  as  Santa  Teresa  does  towards  Avila,  and 
the  Cid  towards  Burgos. 

Like  the  Alhambra,  the  Alcazar  consists  of  a 
patio  and  a  series  of  halls.  All  are  richly 
decorated  with  tiles  of  the  most  brilliant  colours, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  those  of  the 
Alhambra,  which,  mellowed  by  time,  possess 
a  metallic  lustre  that  has  so  far  defied  all 
efforts  at  imitation.  The  principal  halls  open  out 
of  the  Patio  de  las  Doncellas  (the  Court  of 
Maidens),  where  the  Moorish  sovereigns  are  said 
to  have  chosen  their  wives,  fifty  rich,  and  fifty 
poor,  from  the  maidens  of  Seville.  On  the  upper 
floor  is  the  bedroom  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  once 
adorned  with  the  skulls  of  the  four  judges;  and 
indeed  it  was  only  comparatively  recently  that 
these  trophies  were  removed.  The  Alcazar 
is  still  a  royal  residence,  but  it  must  be  a 
chilly  place  to  live  in,  except  in  the  warmest 
weather. 

The  gardens,  with  their  well  laid-out  paths,  and 
their  wealth  of  sub-tropical  vegetation,  are  strik- 
ingly beautiful.  They  contain  a  maze,  which  I 
was  not  shown,  and  one  or  two  paths  with  what 
are  called  "  surprise  waterworks/'  a  number  of 
tiny  holes,  which,  on  a  hidden  tap  being  turned, 
throw  up  jets  of  water,  and  thereby,  as  the  guide- 
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book  says,  "  besprinkle  the  unwary  visitor," 
though  I  fancy  the  visitor  who  escaped  with  a 
besprinkling  only  might  esteem  himself  exceed- 
ingly lucky.  The  knowledge  of  these  waterworks 
made  me  exceedingly  cautious  of  the  Alhambra 
paths;  but,  though  I  was  shown  them,  no  be- 
sprinkling was  attempted.  Not  the  least  inter- 
esting sight  in  the  gardens  is  the  bath,  already 
mentioned,  constructed  by  Peter  for  Maria  de 
Padilla.  It  resembles  a  tunnel  of  considerable 
length,  and  is  very  shallow.  On  that  hot  after- 
noon the  "  bath  "  was  delightfully  cool  as  we 
walked  through  it,  but  except  in  the  very  hottest 
weather,  I  should  imagine  it  would  be  unbearably 
cold  for  bathing,  nor  is  it  clear  how  such  a  place 
could  be  effectively  warmed.  It  was  the  custom 
of  Peter  to  watch  the  nymph  through  a  hole  in 
the  roof,  and,  her  ablutions  over,  the  courtiers 
were  expected  to  show  their  appreciation  by 
drinking  the  water !  I  was  also  shown  an  ancient 
orange-tree,  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Peter 
himself,  from  which  I  was  given  a  small 
green  orange.  I  willingly  accepted  the  gift,  and 
with  it,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  a  colony  of 
vicious  little  ants. 

The  Charity,  which  it  will  be  remembered  was 
included  in  the  five  pesetas,  proved  to  be  a 
hospital,  founded  by  one  Don  Miguel  de  Mariana, 
a  seventeenth-century  rake.  It  .is  related  that, 
returning  home  one  night  from  a  debauch,  he  met 
a  funeral  procession,  and  was  commanded  by  the 
bearers  to  follow  it.  This  he  did,  and  what  was 
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his  horror,  on  arriving  at  the  church,  to  find  that 
the  body  was  his  own !  Next  morning  Don 
Miguel  was  found  senseless  on  the  spot  where  he 
had  listened  to  his  own  requiem.  This  gruesome 
adventure  changed  his  career,  and  from  thence- 
forth his  life  was  devoted  to  works  of  charity. 
At  his  death  he  endowed  this  hospital,  directing 
that  he  should  be  buried  at  the  door,  to  be 
trampled  on  of  all  who  passed.  His  bones,  in 
point  of  fact,  lie  under  the  high  altar  of  the 
church. 

The  hospital  is  managed  entirely  by  the  Sisters, 
and  it  was  one  of  these  who  showed  me  round, 
my  guide  remaining  deferentially  in  the  back- 
ground. The  church  contains  six  celebrated 
pictures  by  Murillo,  but  what  attracted  my  atten- 
tion most  were  two  extraordinary  pictures  by  a 
Cordovan  artist,  Leal,  representing  the  Triumph 
of  Death.  "  Leal,"  said  Murillo,  when  the  artist 
showed  him  these  masterpieces  of  repulsive 
realism,  "  you  make  me  hold  my  nose  !  ' 

Hard  by  the  Charity  is  the  great  cathedral,  and 
this  we  visited  last  of  all.  It  is  a  veritable  store- 
house of  artistic  treasures  in  wood  and  canvas, 
and  to  visit  them,  a  ticket,  price  five  pesetas,  must 
first  be  obtained  from  the  custodians.  This 
ticket,  which  my  guide  bought,  is  good  for  a 
complete  round  of  everything  there  is  to  be  seen, 
and  includes  an  official  guide,  who  is  told  off  to 
accompany  the  visitor.  My  own  guide  went  too, 
and  acted  as  interpreter  when  necessary. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  chapels  and  their 
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contents  is  quite  unnecessary,  as  it  can  be 
found  in  any  guide-book,  but  I  cannot  omit 
to  mention  Murillo's  :(  Guardian  Angel." 
Another  picture  that  must  not  be  missed  is 
Murillo's  "  St.  Anthony's  Vision  of  the  Holy 
Child/'  a  real  masterpiece.  Unfortunately,  the 
picture  is  very  badly  lighted,  and  is  shown  with 
the  aid  of  a  candle  attached  to  the  end  of  a  long 
pole,  as  wretched  a  way  of  seeing  it  as  could 
possibly  be  devised.  It  represents  St.  Anthony 
kneeling  in  his  cell,  and  stretching  out  his  hands 
towards  the  Holy  Child,  who  is  seen  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  picture,  descending  from  a  cloud,  and 
surrounded  by  angelic  figures.  A  heavenly  light, 
which  emanates  from  behind  the  Child,  and 
throws  Him  into  strong,  but  luminous,  relief,  falls 
on  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  saint,  and  partly 
lights  up  the  cell.  Through  an  open  doorway  the 
cloisters  can  be  seen,  but  the  bright  sunshine  in 
which  they  are  bathed  appears  pale  and  ghostly 
when  compared  with  the  miraculous  light  coming 
from  above.  In  1874  the  figure  of  St.  Anthony 
was  cut  out  of  the  picture,  and  carried  off,  but 
it  was  recovered  three  months  later,  in  New  York, 
and  has  been  very  cleverly  replaced. 

Peter  the  Cruel  and  Maria  de  Padilla  lie  in  the 
Capilla  Real.  Here,  too,  is  a  shrine  containing 
the  body  of  St.  Ferdinand,  King  of  Spain, 
and  an  image  of  the  Virgin  given  him  by 
St.  Louis  of  France.  The  royal  saint's  sword 
and  pennant,  and  an  ivory  statuette,  La  Virgen 
de  las  Batallas,  which  it  is  said  he  always 
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carried   at   his   saddle   bow,   are   also   preserved 
here. 

A  very  conspicuous  object  in  the  cathedral  is 
the  tomb  of  Christopher  Columbus,  quite  a 
modern  piece  of  work,  which  takes  the  form  of  a 
coffin  borne  aloft  on  the  shoulders  of  four  bronze 
figures  representing  the  four  kingdoms  of  Castile, 
Aragon,  Leon  and  Navarre.  Whether  the  coffin 
really  contains  the  remains  of  the  great  navigator 
seems  open  to  some  doubt,  as  the  travels  of 
Columbus  by  no  means  ended  with  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  Valladolid.  His  body  was 
taken  first  to  Cartuja,  near  Seville,  and  from  there, 
in  accordance  with  his  last  wish,  to  Hayti.  On 
Hayti  being  captured  by  the  French,  the  remains 
were  transferred  to  Havana,  and  there  they 
rested  until  the  Spanish-American  War  in  1898, 
when  they  were  brought,  it  is  to  be  hoped  finally, 
to  Seville,  and  placed  in  this  gorgeous  resting- 
place,  whose  inscription  refers  to  the  defection  of 
:c  ungrateful  America  from  its  Mother,  Spain." 
Columbus  himself  has  not  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
popularity  in  Spain,  for  during  the  war — in  en- 
lightened Barcelona,  be  it  noted — his  statue  was 
saluted  with  a  shower  of  stones,  vegetables  and 
well-matured  eggs !  Ferdinand  Columbus,  son 
of  the  navigator,  also  rests  in  the  cathedral,  in 
a  tomb  with  the  inscription 

"A  Castilla  y  a  Leon, 
mundo  nuebo  die  Colon.'' 

Outside  the  cathedral  I  parted  with  my  guide, 
but  not  before  he  had  given  me  minute  directions 
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as  to  how  to  reach  Tangier,  whither  he  had 
ascertained  I  was  bound. 

"  Vous  partirez  d'ici,  monsieur,  lundi,  pour 
Cadiz.  De  Cadiz  les  bateaux  vont  trois  fois  par 
semaine  a  Tanger,  les  lundis,  les  mercredis  et  les 
vendredis.  Vous,  monsieur,  vous  prendrez  celui 
de  mercredi,  qui  part  de  Cadiz  a  sept  heures  du 
matin,  pour  Tanger.  Si  le  mar  (la  mer)  est  bon, 
vous  arriverez  a  Tanger  a  midi.  Ah,  que  c'est 
joli,  ga,  que  c'est  superbe,  quand  le  mar  est  bon ! 
Mais  si  le  mar  est  mauvais,  mon  Dieu !  que  c'est 
terrible,  que  c'est  ter-r-rible,  monsieur!  Alors, 
au  lieu  d'arriver  a  midi,  vous  arriverez,  peut-etre, 
seulement  a  trois  heures,  meme  plus  tard !  Mon 
Dieu,  que  c'est  epouvantable  si  le  mar  n'est  pas 
bon ! 

"  A  Tanger,  vous  resterez  deux  jours,  parmi  les 
arabes.  Qu'ils  sont  voleurs,  qu'ils  sont  assassins, 
ces  arabes !  Us  volent,  ils  tuent — puis,  ils  cour- 
rent  dans  les  montagnes,  et  personne  ne  les  voit 
plus ! 

'  De  Tanger,  vous  prendrez  le  bateau  anglais 
jusqu'a  Gibraltar;  de  Gibraltar,  vous  irez  a 
Ronda,  en  changeant  a  Bobadilla  .  .  ."  and  so  on, 
in  fact  he  mapped  out  all  of  the  remainder  of  my 
route  for  me. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  I  had  arranged  to 
witness  a  bull  fight,  but  as  this  was  not  timed  to 
begin  until  four  o'clock,  I  was  left  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  free,  and  I  devoted  this  to  an 
exploration  of  the  streets,  unhampered  by  the 
attentions  of  a  guide. 
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The  principal  street  of  Seville  is  called 
"Serpents"  *  (Sierpes) — not  Serpents'  Street,  or 
The  Street  of  Serpents, but  just  "Serpents/5  It  is 
a  narrow  street,  to  which  only  pedestrians  are  ad- 
mitted, and  is  the  centre  of  the  outdoor  life  of 
Seville,  as  it  contains  the  chief  shops,  cafes  and 
clubs.  All  the  local  curios,  together  with  fans 
and  mantillas  in  great  variety,  iriay  be  had  here, 
but  the  Moorish  shops  of  which  Hare  speaks,  and 
in  which  customers  were  regaled  with  sweets  and 
dates  as  a  preliminary  to  purchasing,  have  dis- 
appeared. 

Another  favourite  promenading  place,  especi- 
ally at  night,  is  the  Plaza  de  San  Fernando,  of 
which  my  hotel  occupied  one  side,  and  the  Ayun- 
tamiento,  or  Town  Hall,  another.  In  the  even- 
ing, when  the  square  is  filled  with  a  laughing  and 
chattering  crowd,  in  which  dark-eyed  senoras,  with 
clicking  fans  and  black  mantillas  predominate, 
the  scene  is  a  very  animated  one,  and  the  tall  date 
palms  surrounding  the  square  lend  quite  an 
Oriental  touch  to  the  whole. 

Everywhere  in  Seville  one  sees  the  rebus 
device  of  El  Nodo,  granted  by  Alfonso  the  Wise 
to  the  city  as  a  reward  for  its  loyalty.  This 
device  consists  of  a  figure  shaped  like  an  8 
separating  the  two  syllables  no  and  do.  The 
8  is  meant  to  represent  a  skein  (in  Spanish 
madejd)  and  the  whole  is  intended  to  form 
the  sentence  No  me  ha  dejado  (It  has  not 

fl*  It  is  customary  in  Spain,  as  is  frequently  done  in  Russia  too, 
to  omit  the  word  "  street "  altogether. 
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deserted  me).  This  device  is  often  seen  in  other 
parts  of  Spain,  but  it  is  commonest,  as  it  should 
be,  in  Seville. 

A  familiar  type,  which  I  think  I  saw  here  for 
the  first  time,  is  the  seller  of  pea-nuts,  with  his 
little  ship,  generally  bearing  a  high-sounding 
name,  which  he  pushes  about  on  wheels.  The 
nuts  are  roasted  in  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  while 
the  smoke  issues  in  quite  a  realistic  fashion  from 
the  funnel.  There  are  also  water-sellers  galore, 
as  in  every  Spanish  town,  who  dispense  agua 
fresca  to  all  comers  at  five  centimos  a  glass,  but 
those  of  Seville,  and  indeed  of  the  south  gener- 
ally, struck  me  as  being  of  a  somewhat  ruffianly 
type,  while  their  cry  is  harsher  and  more  dis- 
cordant than  that  of  their  Castilian  colleagues. 

To  obtain  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  Seville, 
the  cathedral  tower,  the  Giralda,  must  be  as- 
cended. I  climbed  it  in  the  company  of  a  guide  : 
he  lurked  at  the  entrance,  and,  as  to  avoid  him 
was  impossible,  I  did  what  seemed  to  be  the  next 
best  thing,  and  bargained,  with  the  result  that  we 
fixed  upon  fivepence  as  being  a  fair  remunera- 
tion. It  transpired  subsequently  that  the  services 
of  a  guide  are  not  obligatory,  as  they  are  in  some 
places,  but,  possibly  with  a  view  to  discouraging 
suicides — I  can  think  of  no  other  reason — no  one 
may  ascend  alone.  The  Giralda  is  about  three 
hundred  feet  high,  but  the  ascent  is  the  easiest 
imaginable,  being  made  by  a  series  of  thirty-five 
inclined  planes.  As  is  inevitable,  some  adventur- 
ous person  once  rode  to  the  top  on  horseback. 
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The  tower,  originally  Roman  or  Visigothic,  was 
in  Moorish  times  a  minaret.  The  present  upper 
part,  which  serves  as  a  belfry,  was  added  by  the 
chapter  in  1568,  and  its  four  sides  bear  the 
pious  and  appropriate  inscription :  Nomen 
Domini  Fortissimo,  Tunis.  Less  appropriate 
is  the  huge  bronze  figure  of  Faith  which  crowns 
the  dome  and  acts  as  a  weathercock,  twisting  and 
turning  with  every  breeze !  The  view  from  the 
top  of  the  Giralda  is  magnificent,  and  no  restric- 
tions are  placed  in  the  way  of  the  photographer. 

Easy  as  is  the  ascent  of  the  Giralda,  the  de- 
scent of  the  thirty-five  inclined  planes  is  even 
easier,  and  I  made  it  at  a  breathless  run,  which 
soon  brought  me  to  the  bottom.  Then,  having 
dismissed  the  guide  with  his  promised  reward, 
there  remained  nothing  but  to  return  to  the 
Inglaterra,  and  make  such  preparations  as  were 
necessary  for  the  spectacle  promised  for  the 
afternoon. 
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CHAPTER    XI 

THE    CORRIDA 

Bull   Fighting— Its  Origin— The   Bull   Ring— The   Spectators— 
The  Fighters— The  Bull— In  the  Plaza  de  Toros— The  Fight 

OF  all  the  sights  one  may  expect  to  see 
in  Spain,  none  is  so  typically  Spanish  as 
a  bull  fight,  and  it  would  be  a  serious 
omission  if  the  visitor  were  to  fail  to  see  one  of 
these  performances.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
visitor  needs  no  pressing,  and,  whatever  may  be 
his  opinions  of  bull  fighting,  they  are  rarely 
strong  enough  to  keep  him  away  from  the  corrida 
when  the  day  comes  round.  If  a  census  could  be 
taken  of  the  foreigners  who,  from  motives  of 
principle,  have  refused  to  go  to  a  bull  fight  when 
the  opportunity  offered,  probably  the  number 
would  be  an  exceedingly  small  one.  Thus  does 
curiosity,  or  the  love  of  being  thrilled,  or  shocked, 
triumph  over  higher  feelings,  for  practically  all 
foreigners  are  unanimous  in  condemning  bull 
fighting  as  brutal  and  cowardly.  Having  seen 
a  bull  fight,  and  been  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
it,  I  am  on  the  side  of  those  who  condemn  it- 
provided  this  can  be  done  without  questioning 
the  right  of  the  Spaniard  to  amuse  himself  after 
his  own  fashion. 
103 
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Among  those  who  denounce  bull  fighting,  none  do 
so  more  loudly  than  our  own  countrymen ;  yet  their 
denunciations  are  not  without  some  taint  of  self- 
righteousness  and  priggishness.  For  the  Spaniard 
might  say,  with  a  good  deal  of  reason,  that  if  it 
is  cruel  and  brutal  to  allow  a  horse  to  be  gored 
to  death  by  a  bull,  it  is  hardly  less  so  to  stand 
by  and  watch  a  fox,  or  a  stag,  or  a  hare,  or  other 
animal  being  torn  to  pieces  by  hounds;  and  that  the 
first  lady  in  at  the  "  death  "  should  proudly  carry 
off  some  gory  relic  in  the  shape  of  a  "  brush  "  or 
a  "  slot  "  would  probably  astonish,  and  even 
shock,  the  senora.  In  defence  we  might  say  that 
hunting,  coursing  and  the  like  at  least  give  the 
animal  a  chance  of  escape — though  it  is  gener- 
ally a  very  small  one — and  so  have  about  them 
the  principal  element  of  a  sport,  whereas  in  bull 
fighting  this  element  is  entirely  wanting  :  the  bulls 
and  horses,  once  they  enter  the  ring,  are  doomed, 
and  nothing  short  of  some  great  upheaval  of 
nature  can  save  .them.  And  when  once  this  has 
been  said,  any  comparison  of  the  cruelty  of  some 
of  our  most  cherished  sports  and  of  that  of  the 
national  sport  of  Spain  becomes  one  of  degree 
only. 

We  read  that  bull  fighting  was  originally  in- 
stituted by  the  nobility  for  the  nobility,  in  order 
to  encourage  the  use  of  martial  weapons,  so  that 
its  motives,  in  the  beginning,  were  plausible  and 
even  praiseworthy.  None  but  knights,  in  those 
brave  days,  took  part  in  the  contests,  and  only  the 
best  horses  were  used — from  which  we  may  infer 
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that  more  care  was  taken  of  them  than  is  taken 
of  the  sorry  hacks  that  find  their  way  into  the 
present-day  arena.  Being  knights  the  com- 
batants fought,  not  for  pecuniary  reward,  but  for 
the  love  of  some  lady,  or  for  bravado,  or  perhaps 
for  the  love  of  fighting  for  its  own  sake.  The 
fights  were  held  in  public  places,  usually  the 
Plaza  Mayor  of  the  town,  and,  as  may  be  believed, 
accidents  were  frequent.  This  led  to  the  erection 
of  Plazas  de  Toros  and  the  introduction  of  a 
class  of  men  who,  if  not  insensible  of  their 
ladies5  favours,  wrere  even  more  alive  to  the 
material  rewards  of  their  prowess.  But,  though 
bull  fighting  degenerated  from  the  sport  of 
knights  to  a  spectacle  conducted  by  paid  per- 
formers, it  in  no  way  fell  from  favour,  and  the 
successful  matador  has  always  been  the  petted 
darling  of  the  multitude.  The  income  of  a  popu- 
lar matador  runs  into  thousands  of  pounds,  but 
it  is  said  that,  as  a  class,  they  are  thriftless,  and 
rarely  become  wealthy. 

Bull  fights  are  held  on  Sunday  afternoons 
during  the  summer  and  autumn,  in  bull  rings 
devoted  exclusively  to  that  purpose.  The  ring, 
a  huge  sanded  arena,  is  surrounded  by  tiers  of 
stone  seats,  after  the  fashion  of  a  Roman  amphi- 
theatre, and  a  wooden  barrier,  about  five  feet 
high,  and  painted  red,  encloses  it.  Behind  this 
barrier,  and  separated  only  by  a  narrow  interval, 
is  a  second  and  higher  one,  to  obviate  any  chance 
of  accident  should  the  bull  leap  the  first  barrier, 
as  sometimes  happens. 
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V  Narrow  shelters  for  the  fighters  are  placed  at 

intervals  round  the  first  barrier,  and  they  are  so 
constructed  that,  while  wide  enough  for  a  man 
to  pass  behind  them,  they  are  too  narrow  to  admit 
the  bull.  Attached  to  each  bull  ring  is  a  hospital 
for  the  wounded,  and  a  chapel  where  the  fighters 
receive  the  Sacrament  before  the  combat — for  the 
Church,  while  disapproving  of  bull  fighting,  has 
never  been  able  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

Representatives  of  all  classes  are  to  be  found 
amongst  the  spectators,  nor  are  women  and  even 
quite  young  children  absent.  The  spectacle 
appeals  especially  to  the  humbler  classes,  and 
those  of  them  who,  by  hook  or  crook,  can  scrape 
together  sufficient  money  to  buy  a  ticket,  buy  one, 
while  those  who  cannot  crowd  round  the  gates, 
in  the  hope  that  some  chance  may  gain  them 
admission,  and  happy  even  to  be  within  earshot 
of  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd  inside. 

Of  the  fighters,  the  matador  es,  who  do  the 
killing,  are  the  aristocrats  of  their  profession ;  the 
banderillos  worry  the  bull  with  darts;  the  capea- 
dores  infuriate  him  by  waving  their  red  cloaks, 
and  the  mounted  picadores  engage  him  with 
lances.  Each  of  these,  beginning  with  the 
capeador,  and  ending  with  the  matador,  plays 
his  own  allotted  part,  and  all  are  attired  in  a 
picturesque,  old-fashioned  costume,  and  wear 
their  hair  in  a  short  pigtail.  In  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  there  are  also  the  attendants 
with  teams  of  mules  for  dragging  off  the  carcases 
of  the  dead  bulls  and  horses — a  performance 
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which  is  accompanied  by  a  great  'deal  of  dash  and 
display.  The  weapons  used  are  barbed  darts, 
which  are  skilfully  planted  in  the  neck  and 
shoulders  of  the  bull  by  the  banderillos,  the  long 
lances  of  the  picadores,  and  the  sword  with  which 
the  bull  receives  the  coup  de  grace  from  the 
matador.  For  the  purpose  of  enlivening  "  cow- 
ardly "  bulls,  the  darts  are  sometimes  provided 
with  explosive  tips.  Probably  on  account  of  its 
chivalrous  origin,  every  act  of  the  performance 
is  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony,  and 
should  any  fighter  commit  a  breach  of  etiquette,  he 
is  reminded  of  it  by  the  public  pretty  sharply. 

The  bulls,  of  course,  are  specially  bred  for  the 
ring,  mostly  in  Andalusia,  and  their  careers,  from 
birth,  are  usually  watched  with  great  interest. 
For  some  hours  before  the  fight  they  are  kept  in 
the  dark,  and  as  they  pass  into  the  ring  they  are 
stabbed  in  the  back  with  a  goad  by  way  of  en- 
couragement. Once  in  the  arena,  the  bulls  never 
leave  it  alive  :  what  becomes  of  them  afterwards 
I  do  not  know  for  certain,  but  I  fancy  they  are 
put  to  "  charitable  uses."  As  for  the  horses  used 
in  the  fray,  they  are  the  sorriest  old  screws 
imaginable,  and  are  recruited  from  worn-out  cab 
and  tram  horses.  Their  career,  when  once  they 
have  entered  the  bull  ring,  is  short,  and  they 
usually  fall,  horribly  wounded,  at  the  very  start. 
Their  eyes  are  covered  with  a  black  bandage. 

A  scorching  wind,  described  in  the  papers  next 
day  as  a  :<  hurricane,"  added  to  the  discom- 
forts of  an  unusually  sultry  day,  as  I  made 
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my  way  towards  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  camera  in 
pocket  and  fan  in  hand,  determined  to  see  the 
business  through,  come  what  might.  There  could 
be  no  question  of  not  finding  the  way  :  everyone 
was  proceeding  in  the  same  direction,  and  Seville 
was  in  a  buzz  of  excitement,  as  though  a  bull 
fight  were  the  rarest  sight  in  the  world  instead 
of  a  spectacle  that  might  be  seen  any  Sunday 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  As  I  neared 
the  Plaza  de  Toros  the  excitement  increased  : 
sellers  of  fans,  of  agua  fresca,  of  hand- 
bills, of  newspapers,  of  pea-nuts,  of  paper 
cushions  filled  with  shavings  "  to  protect  the 
trousers  "  —all  these  did  a  roaring  trade  with  the 
eager  and  expectant  crowd  jostling  its  way  on- 
wards. I  soon  provided  myself  with  a  cushion 
and  a  handbill,  and  thus  equipped,  and  feeling 
very  self-conscious,  but  trying  not  to  appear  so, 
I  plunged  into  the  throng  round  the  entrance, 
grasping  a  magic  green  ticket  that  was  to  obtain 
admission  to  the  enchanted  circle.  The  arrange- 
ments for  dealing  with  the  crowd  were  admirable, 
and  a  system  of  numbered  entrances  enabled  the 
public  to  find  their  seats  with  the  minimum  amount 
of  trouble.  I  found  mine  directly;  it  was  in  the 
first  row,  next  the  barrier,  and  in  the  shade. 
Arrived  there,  I  seated  myself  nonchalantly  on 
the  paper  cushion,  but,  to  my  dismay,  it  burst 
audibly,  scattering  its  woody  contents  broadcast. 
In  view  of  this  contretemps,  I  decided  not  to 
assume  the  airs  of  an  old  hand,  and  instead  stared 
about  with  the  undisguised  curiosity  of  a  stranger. 
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In  front  was  the  arena,  a  vast  sanded  space,  with 
a  hydrant  in  the  centre  from  which  the  attendants 
were  watering  the  sand — a  necessary  precaution, 
in  view  of  the  hurricane  raging  at  the  time.  The 
President's  box  (the  President  is  usually  a  local 
official)  occupied  the  centre  of  the  shady  side. 
Above  the  tiers  of  stone  seats  ran  a  colonnaded 
balcony,  which,  on  this  particular  afternoon, 
seemed  to  be  occupied  by  ladies  of  a  pronounced 
taste  in  hats  and  complexions. 

The  seats  were  now  filling  up  with  an  eager 
crowd,  who  made  no  attempt  to  restrain  their 
excitement  as  they  gesticulated  and  laughed  and 
greeted  one  another.  In  and  out  among  the  people 
hurried  the  water-sellers,  while  boys  with  paper 
cushions  still  contrived  to  find  purchasers  for  these 
articles,  in  spite  of  competition  from  the  Red  Cross 
officials,  who  were  hiring  out  horse-hair  cushions  at 
fifty  centimos  for  the  afternoon.  The  horse-hair 
cushions  are  ten  times  as  expensive  as  the  paper 
ones,  but  to  my  mind  they  are  worth  the  difference, 
and  are  undoubtedly  a  better  protection  for  the 
trousers. 

I  occupied  the  interval  still  to  elapse  with  a 
study  of  the  programme,  printed,  as  befitted  the 
occasion,  on  paper  of  a  lurid  red  colour.  It  set 
forth  that : 

'  With  official  permission,  presided  over  by  the 
Authorities,  and  if  the  weather  permits,  there 
will  take  place  on  Sunday,  the  loth  September, 
a  great  fight  of  six  splendid  Novillos  (young 
bulls).  The  bulls  that  will  fight  are  from  the 
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well-known  farm  of  Sefior  Don  Jose  Anastasio 
Martin  of  Seville.  The  bulls  will  be  on  show  on 
the  eve  of  the  corrida,  in  the  Tablada  Meadow, 
in  order  that  connoisseurs  may  judge  of  their  in- 
comparable condition. 

Matador  es. — The  famous  and  extolled  fighter, 
Jose  Corzo  Corcito,  Andres  del  Campo  Domin- 
quin  and  Fernando  Resales  Rosalito,  of  Seville, 
Madrid  and  Castilleja  respectively,  who  will  fight 
in  turns. 

"The  Plaza  will  be  open  at  half-past  two,  and 
the  corrida  will  begin  at  4.30. 

"Note. — No  more  bulls  than  are  announced 
will  take  part,  and  in  no  circumstances  may 
a  greater  number  be  demanded.  Once  the  bull 
is  driven  into  the  ring,  the  public  has  no  further 
claim  if,  for  any  cause,  the  fight  should  not  take 
place.  If,  for  any  reason  for  which  the  manage- 
ment is  not  responsible,  there  should  be  no  fight, 
the  value  of  the  tickets  will  not  be  returned. 

"Important. — By  order  of  the  Authorities,  the 
public  are  informed  that,  in  view  of  accidents 
having  happened  through  this  cause,  any  spectator 
entering  the  ring  without  sufficient  reason  before 
the  death  of  the  last  bull,  will  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  500  pesetas,  or  15  days'  arrest.  Fighters 
and  others  are  warned  that  it  is  their  duty  to  assist 
the  Authorities  to  preserve  this  regulation/' 

At  4.30,  the  arrival  of  the  President  and  his 
party  and  the  strains  of  a  military  band  put  an 
end  to  the  signs  of  impatience  which  the  public 
were  beginning  to  manifest.  Almost  immediately 
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afterwards  the  doors  opposite  opened,  and  two 
officials  dressed  in  a  quaint  and  old-time  costume 
(I  found  out  afterwards  that  they  were  police)  rode 
into  the  arena  and  saluted  the  very  commonplace- 
looking  persons  in  the  presidential  box.  They 
were  followed  almost  immediately  by  a  glitter- 
ing procession  of  fighters,  all  of  them  on  foot, 
except  two  picadores  on  their  wretched  horses. 
The  key  of  the  Toril  was  thrown  down  by  the 
President,  as  a  signal  that  the  proceedings  were 
to  start,  and  after  a  short  interval  a  great  black 
Bull,  already  bleeding  from  a  wound  in  his  side, 
bounded  into  the  ring,  and  at  once  gave  chase  to 
the  brightly  attired  capeadores.  These  waved 
their  red  capes  in  front  of  the  bull,  allowing  him 
to  rip  the  garments  up  with  his  murderous  horns, 
and  then  ran  quickly  off,  and  got  behind  the 
shelters  in  the  barrier.  This  went  on  for  some 
minutes,  until,  all  the  capes  having  been  torn  to 
ribbons,  the  performance  of  the  capeadores  was 
brought  to  a  close,  and  the  mounted  picador  took 
his  turn.  This  introduced  quite  another  element 
into  a  performance  which,  so  far,  had  been  amus- 
ing, if  rather  silly.  The  picador  allowed  the  bull 
to  charge  him,  and,  with  his  lance,  prodded  the 
brute  in  the  neck.  The  infuriated  bull  vented 
all  his  rage  on  the  horse,  and  what  followed  was 
very  horrible,  and  need  not  be  described  in  detail. 
The  horse  rolled  over,  without  a  sound  or  cry  of 
pain,  fortunately — it  was  the  one  thing  that  might 
have  added  to  the  horror.  A  dreadful  attempt 
was  made,  by  prodding  the  expiring  animal  with 
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a  lance,  to  get  him  to  rise  and  continue  the 
struggle;  but  this  was  useless,  and  the  poor 
creature  was  killed  by  a  spike  driven  into  its  brain 
— the  only  humane  act  I  had  seen  so  far.  They  say 
that  the  wounds  of  the  horses  are  sometimes  filled 
with  tow  and  roughly  stitched  up,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  made  to  hold  out  a  little  longer— 
but  we  were  spared  that  refinement  of  cruelty. 
In  the  meantime,  the  picador  having  been  pro- 
vided with  a  second  horse,  the  same  abominable 
performance  was  being  re-enacted  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ring — but  I  kept  my  eyes  away  from 
this  until  it  was  over. 

The  worst  part  of  the  fight — the  killing  of  the 
horses — was  now  over,  and  the  banderilleros  took 
their  turn.  It  is  the  agreeable  duty  of  these  gentry 
to  torture  the  bull  still  further  by  throwing  gaily 
coloured  darts  at  him,  which  stick,  and  make  him 
very  savage.  The  performance  demands  a  good 
deal  of  skill  and  address,  and,  by  comparison  with 
what  had  gone  before,  it  seemed  quite  gentle 
and  humane.  The  banderillero  stands  in  front 
of  the  bull,  waving  his  darts,  holding  one  in  each 
hand.  When  the  bull  charges,  both  darts  are 
thrown  at  once,  while  the  man  jumps  lightly  to 
one  side.  If  it  has  been  done  properly,  the  darts 
fasten  themselves  one  in  each  side  of  the  bull's 
neck,  and  remain  where  they  strike,  the  animal's 
efforts  to  shake  them  off  being  generally  quite 
unavailing.  Several  darts  were  planted  in  this 
fashion,  the  bull  careering  madly  about  in  a  vain 
endeavour  to  get  rid  of  them. 
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In  the  final  act  of  this  blood-stained  tragedy, 
the  leading  performer  dies  by  the  sword,  amidst 
the  groans  or  the  plaudits  of  the  multitude.  If 
he  has  been  a  "  brave  "  bull,  then  he  is  cheered, 
but  if  he  has  been  "  cowardly  "  he  is  hooted,  and 
called  a  cow.  But  brave  or  cowardly,  he  dies 
just  the  same;  there  is  no  mercy  for  him.  Permis- 
sion is  first  asked  of  the  President  to  kill  the  bull, 
and,  when  this  has  been  obtained,  his  death  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  President  himself,  or  perhaps  to  the 
town.  The  killing  is  done  by  the  matador,  armed 
with  a  sword  and  a  red  cloak.  With  a  few  passes 
of  the  cloak,  the  matador  gets  the  bull  into  the  re- 
quired position  and  allows  it  to  charge  him.  He 
receives  the  charge  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  and 
if  the  stroke  has  been  skilfully  made,  the  bull 
drops  dead,  while  the  man  springs  lightly  aside. 
The  feat  is  not  unattended  with  danger,  and  it 
does  not  always  succeed  at  the  first  attempt.  It 
did  not  on  this  occasion,  though  the  sword  was 
plunged  up  to  the  hilt,  and  left  there.  But  a 
second  sword  was  immediately  forthcoming; 
after  a  little  further  play  it  went  home;  and  the 
bull  dropped  on  the  sand,  his  troubles  in  this  life 
over.  Teams  of  gaily  decked  mules,  their  har- 
ness covered  with  jingling  bells,  now  dashed  into 
the  ring,  and  in  a  moment  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
bull  and  horses  were  whisked  off,  while  the  atten- 
dants raked  over  the  blood-stains,  and  the  ring  was 
made  ready  for  the  next  bull.  But  I  had  seen  all 
I  wanted,  and  left,  thoroughly  nauseated,  twenty- 
five  minutes  after  the  start  of  the  performance. 
H 
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I  have  been  told  by  an  Englishman  resident  in 
Spain  that  one  soon  grows  accustomed  to  bull 
fights,  and  even  acquires  a  taste  for  them  in  time. 
For  my  own  part,  as  I  left  the  Plaza  de  Toros, 
I  felt  that  nothing  would  persuade  me  ever  to 
see  such  a  performance  again. 


CHAPTER    XII 

CADIZ 

Journey  to  Cadiz — Utrera — Jerez — Cadiz — Its  Cleanliness — The 
Heat — Excursion  to  San  Fernando — Leaving  for  Africa 

MY  last  night  at  the  Inglaterra  was 
enlivened  by  a  thunderstorm  of  quite 
exceptional  violence,  by  the  barking  of 
a  dog  in  the  adjoining  apartment,  and  by  the 
attentions  of  two  or  three  mosquitoes,  which  got 
under  the  mosquito  net,  and  had  the  time  of  their 
lives,  though  they  paid  for  it  in  the  morning. 
Toreadores  and  matadores  also  played  grotesque 
parts  in  my  dreams,  with  the  result  that  I  was  in 
a  somewhat  jaded  condition  when  the  dirty  and 
jolting  old  rapido  puffed  out  of  Seville  station 
on  its  way  to  Cadiz. 

Being  alone  in  the  compartment,  I  gave  myself 
up  to  the  study  of  Baedeker  and  the  passing 
scenery.  A  careful  watch  was  kept  for  the  river 
Guadaira,  which  the  railway  crosses,  but  the  river 
had  gone  the  way  of  most  other  Spanish  water- 
courses at  that  time  of  the  year,  and  I  failed  to 
discern  it.  The  country  here  is  described  as  "  a 
fertile  district,  with  plantations  of  oranges,  olives 
and  pomegranates  "  —a  description  which  seemed 
to  be  more  picturesque  than  truthful,  the  scenery 
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consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  tawny,  dusty 
plain,  whose  tropical  vegetation — palms,  cacti, 
and  the  like — gave  it  an  appearance  that  was 
distinctly  un-European. 

Utrera  was  the  first  station  :  it  is  nineteen  miles 
from  Seville,  and  it  took  the  rapido  nearly  an 
hour  to  cover  the  distance.  Utrera  is  a  small 
town,  now  engaged  in  peaceful  pursuits,  but  in 
the  Middle  Ages  things  were  otherwise,  and  the 
town  was  famed  as  a  resort  for  fugitives  from 
justice.  To  such  an  extent  did  it  live  up  to  its 
reputation,  that  "  Kill  the  King  and  fly  to 
Utrera  "  became  a  byword.  Beyond  Utrera  we 
crossed  extensive  saline  plains  (marismas\  which 
are  used  as  pasture  for  the  "  brave  bulls  "  of  the 
arena — though  there  appeared  to  be  little  in  the 
way  of  pasturage  in  that  sun-baked  land.  But 
I  noted  great  herds  of  the  bulls,  taking  life  very 
calmly,  and  happily  ignorant  of  the  reward  that 
awaited  their  bravery.  These  desolate  plains 
stretched  far  away  to  the  horizon,  where  the 
sierras,  dim  and  mysterious,  rose  to  the  sky. 

In  due  course  we  reached  Jerez  (or  Xeres),  the 
place  from  which  sherry  takes  its  name.  Bottles 
of  the  wine  were  being  offered  for  sale  at  the 
station  by  boys,  but  they  appeared  to  find  no  pur- 
chasers. The  guide-book's  description  of  Jerez 
made  me  wish  I  was  stopping  there  :  millions  of 
gallons  of  wine  are  said  to  be  stored  in  the  vaults 
of  the  town,  and  visitors  to  the  bodegas  are  not 
only  shown  casks  named  after  Methuselah,  the 
apostles  and  others,  but  are  invited  to  taste  of 
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their  generous  contents — a  privilege  Baedeker 
wisely  recommends  should  be  exercised  with  dis- 
cretion, lest,  on  returning  to  the  outer  air,  the 
results  of  much  tasting  be  inconvenient.  An 
excursion  may  be  made  from  Jerez  across  the 
mountains  to  Ronda,  and  this  is  recommended  to 
"  those  who  are  fond  of  adventurous  mountain 
tours."  So  I  left  Jerez  with  regret — a  regret  that 
the  time  afterwards  idled  away  in  Cadiz  in  no  way 
diminished. 

Soon  after  leaving  Jerez,  we  had  our  first  view 
of  Cadiz,  rising  from  the  sea,  on  the  far  side  of 
the  lagoon  on  which  it  is  built.  The  line  makes 
a  huge  sweep  round  this  lagoon,  crossing  dismal 
salt  marshes,  intersected  by  canals.  I  was  puzzled 
by  what  appeared  to  be  large  pyramidal  tents, 
of  the  purest  white,  dotted  all  over  this  dreary 
country,  and  suggesting  an  invading  army.  On 
consulting  the  guide-book,  it  was  found  that  these 
were  pyramids  of  salt,  obtained  by  the  evaporation 
of  the  sea-water. 

Cadiz  is  built  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  strip  of 
land,  five  miles  in  length,  and  a  few  hundred 
yards  in  breadth.  We  reached  it  at  one  o'clock, 
and  I  at  once  fell  a  victim  to  the  interpreter  from 
the  Grand  Hotel  de  France  etde  Paris.  The  octroi 
officials  here,  for  some  reason  or  other,  were  exceed- 
ingly strict,  but  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  patience 
I  got  through  without  trouble,  and  was  soon  being 
rattled  off  through  the  clean  and  well-paved 
streets  of  the  town. 

Cadiz  is  one  of  the  few  places  about  which 
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Theophile  Gautier  has  left  no  illuminating  remark 
on  record.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  there  is  little  to 
say  about  Cadiz,  and  little  there  that  cannot  be  seen 
to  greater  advantage  in  other  Spanish  towns.  It 
is  a  clean  and  pleasant  little  place,  but,  before  all, 
it  is  a  port,  and  there  is  a  similarity  about  seaports 
all  the  world  over.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  im- 
pression produced  on  my  mind.  But  I  do  not 
wish  to  disparage  Cadiz.  It  is  one  of  the  cleanest 
towns  I  visited  in  Spain,  and  it  must  surely  be  one 
of  the  most  orderly,  if  the  sereno,  with  his  staff 
and  lantern,  stands  for  law  and  order.  In  no  other 
place  did  I  see  so  many  serenos — one  met  them 
after  nightfall  everywhere,  flitting  about  like  so 
many  gigantic  fireflies. 

Most  of  Cadiz  strikes  one  as  being  quite 
modern,  an  impression  heightened  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  principal  streets,  which  are  laid  out 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  It  is  a  city  of  high 
buildings,  as  its  situation  at  the  end  of  a  narrow 
promontory  prevents  its  expanding  in  any  other 
than  an  upward  direction.  The  oldest  streets  are  to 
be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cathedral, 
and  to  these  streets  my  remarks  about  cleanliness 
have  no  application,  while  the  smells  in  this  quarter 
would  vie  with  those  of  any  other  town  in  Europe 
for  strength  and  variety.  Here,  hidden  away  in 
a  maze  of  narrow  alleys,  is  the  market,  where 
anything  in  the  way  of  fruit  or  vegetables  may 
be  bought,  from  a  lemon  to  a  monstrous  pumpkin. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  market  is  very  fully 
flavoured,  and  the  conditions  generally  are  sug- 
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gestive  of  anything  but  cleanliness  and  hygiene; 
but,  for  all  that,  a  visit  to  it  should  not  be 
omitted. 

It  was  very  hot  during  my  stay  :  not  the  dry, 
oven-like  heat  of  the  interior,  but  a  moist,  green- 
house warmth,  suggesting  the  tropics — a  suggestion 
heightened  by  the  palms  which  grew  everywhere 
in  great  abundance.  Thinking  to  escape  the  heat, 
I  sought  the  Parque  de  Genoves,  a  delightfully 
shady  spot  facing  the  sea,  and  planted  with  palm- 
trees.  But  the  sea-breeze  promised  by  Baedeker 
was  not  blowing,  and,  still  wandering  on  in  search 
of  it,  I  presently  reached  the  cathedral,  built,  as 
is  only  right  in  a  town  like  Cadiz,  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  sea.  There  is  little  of  note  to  be 
found  there,  but  it  was  cool  and  pleasant  in  the 
dim  interior,  and  I  lingered  for  some  time, 
with  no  other  company  than  a  sleepy  yellow  cat 
and  the  Chapter,  chanting  their  Office  somewhere 
within  the  seclusion  of  the  coro. 

One  can  easily  walk  right  round  Cadiz  in  an 
hour,  and  when  one  has  done  this,  and  visited  the 
harbour,  the  market-place,  and  the  cathedral, 
the  attractions  of  the  town  are  pretty  well 
exhausted.  So  I  cast  about  on  the  following  day 
for  an  excursion  which  would  take  me  farther 
afield.  The  one  most  recommended  is  a  trip  in 
the  local  steamer  to  Puerto  Santa  Maria,  some 
seven  miles  across  the  bay;  but  the  service  is  run 
at  such  inconvenient  intervals,  that  in  the  end  I 
fell  back  on  a  tram  ride  to  San  Fernando,  a 
town  fifteen  miles  away,  on  the  mainland.  It  is 
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rather  a  tedious  ride  of  one  and  a  quarter  hours, 
and  when,  at  length,  the  tram  reached  its  destina- 
tion, I  found  that  we  had  passed  San  Fernando 
and  arrived  at  La  Carraca,  a  place  whose  doubtful 
attractions  consist  principally  of  a  naval  dock- 
yard and  an  endless  array  of  shallow  pools,  in 
which  the  salt  pyramids  I  had  observed  from  the 
railway  have  their  origin. 

But  the  excursion  was  not  altogether  profitless, 
as,  on  the  way  home,  alighting  from  the  tram  just 
before  reaching  Cadiz,  I  came  upon  some  fine 
old  sea-walls,  so  much  eaten  away  by  the  sea 
that  they  had  the  appearance  of  natural  cliffs. 
One  may  well  believe  that  substantial  defences 
against  the  sea  are  necessary  in  such  a  place  as 
Cadiz,  which  is  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  every 
wind  that  blows  from  the  Atlantic.  Without  some 
protection  the  Peninsula  would  soon  become  an 
island,  if  it  did  not  disappear  altogether  beneath 
the  waves.  On  the  land  side,  the  town  is  defended 
by  imposing  walls  and  fortifications,  and  a  deep 
moat  crossed  by  drawbridges.  The  works,  how- 
ever, are  quite  modern. 

I  was  to  leave  Spain  on  the  following  day  for  a 
brief  visit  to  Africa,  and  this  was  brought  home 
to  me,  on  reaching  the  hotel,  by  being  presented 
with  my  ticket  for  Tangier.  The  ticket  was  a 
soiled  bit  of  pasteboard,  which  seemed  to  have 
done  duty  before,  but  to  which  a  large  gilt  seal 
lent  a  certain  dignity.  It  set  forth  that,  having  paid 
the  sum  of  twenty-seven  pesetas,  I  was  entitled  to 
travel  by  the  s.s.  J.  B.  Llovera,  of  the  Company 
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of  Mail  Steam  Ships  of  Africa,  on  her  twenty-first 
voyage  from  Cadiz  to  Tangier.  The  voyage  to 
the  land  of  the  Barbary  pirates  is  not  an  under- 
taking to  be  regarded  lightly,  even  in  these  days. 
The  crossing  is  generally  a  stormy  one  (Baedeker 
warns  any  but  good  sailors  against  attempting  it), 
the  Spanish  coasting  steamers  in  which  it  is  made 
are  not  renowned  either  for  their  size  or  for  their 
comfort,  while  the  rapaciousness  of  the  native 
boatmen  who  take  the  venturesome  traveller 
ashore  at  Tangier  is  proverbial  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Mediterranean.  On  inquiring 
whether  anyone  else  from  the  hotel  would  be 
proceeding  to  Africa,  I  was  told  that  there  was  a 
French  gentleman  going,  my  informant  adding 
that  this  gentleman  had  also  been  making  a 
similar  inquiry.  Somewhat  comforted  by  this 
intelligence,  I  retired  to  rest  at  an  earlier  hour 
than  usual,  as  the  J.  B.  Llovera  was  timed  to  start 
on  her  twenty-first  voyage  at  7  A.M. 


CHAPTER    XIII 
TANGIER 

The  /.  B.  Llovera — The  Passage — Arrival  at  Tangier — The  Hotel 
—An  Oriental  Town— Hamid  Sadi— The  Sultan's  Palace— 
The  Prison  —  Mount  Washington  —  The  Socco  —  Ramazan 
— Tangier  by  Night — Mr  Harris'  House— Story  of  Hamid 
Sadi's  Life — Journey  to  Gibraltar 

FIVE  o'clock  found  me  turned  out  of  bed 
into  a  world  where  everyone  was  either 
asleep  or  undisguisedly  sleepy.  At  six,  in 
company  with  the  French  gentleman  before  men- 
tioned, the  hotel  bus  bore  me  away  through  the 
streets  of  now  dead  Cadiz,  and  in  due  time  we 
were  deposited  on  the  quay,  alongside  of  which  was 
moored  a  small  craft,  whose  dirty  deck  was  already 
in  possession  of  a  crowd  of  Spanish  passengers 
of  the  lower  class,  and  littered  with  the  brightly 
painted  little  wooden  trunks  without  which  they 
never  travel.  I  viewed  the  steamer  with  amaze- 
ment, believing  her  to  be  the  J.  B.  Llovera,  and 
Baedeker's  warning  came  back  with  full  force. 
However,  there  could  be  no  turning  back  at  this 
stage,  so  I  made  my  way  on  board,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  we  cast  off,  and  were  steaming  out 
of  the  harbour.  And  now  an  agreeable  surprise 
awaited  me.  In  the  bay  lay  a  rakish-looking  vessel, 
of  about  the  size  and  build  of  a  large  steam-yacht. 
It  soon  became  apparent  that  we  were  making  our 
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way  towards  her,  and  all  forebodings  were  dissi- 
pated when  her  name,  J.  B.  Llovera,  became 
visible.  Presently  we  were  alongside,  and,  one  by 
one,  our  motley  crowd  of  passengers  scrambled 
up  on  deck,  bearing  with  them  their  gaily  coloured 
baggage.  Half-an-hour  later  the  J.  B.  Llovercfs 
screw  began  to  churn  up  the  water,  and  Cadiz 
gradually  receded. 

For  three  hours  we  steamed  along  the  Spanish 
coast.  A  slight  mist  hung  over  the  water,  whose 
surface  was  unruffled  by  a  single  breath  of  wind. 
As  a  consequence,  all  our  passengers  remained  on 
deck  (with  the  exception  of  a  French  lady,  who 
went  straight  to  bed  and  did  not  get  up  until  we 
reached  Tangier),  and  no  call  was  made  upon  the 
ship's  resources.  From  what  I  saw  of  these,  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  Baedeker  that  only  hard- 
ened sailors  should  make  the  journey  in  bad 
weather.  We  left  the  Spanish  coast  at  Cape  Tra- 
falgar, a  long  promontory  running  out  into  the 
sea,  and  ending  there  abruptly.  Shortly  after  leav- 
ing Trafalgar,  Cape  Spartel  and  the  mountainous 
coast  of  Morocco  emerged  from  the  clouds  on  the 
horizon,  and  presently  the  shipping  at  anchor  in 
Tangier  roadstead  came  into  view.  At  one  o'clock 
the  J.  B.  Llovera  reached  Tangier  and  dropped 
anchor  in  the  bay. 

If  we  were  fortunate  in  our  crossing,  we  were 
still  more  so  in  our  arrival.  As  has  been  already 
remarked,  the  arrangements  for  landing  at  Tangier 
have  an  evil  reputation.  Not  only  has  the  transfer 
to  the  small  boats  which  take  one  ashore  to  be 
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made  in  an  open  roadstead,  where  there  is  always 
a  swell,  and  often  a  good  deal  more,  but  the  boats 
are  manned  by  crowds  of  wild  Arabs  who  fight  and 
scream  over  the  luckless  passenger  as  only  Arabs 
know  how.  The  European,  in  such  a  case,  usually 
fares  badly.  Friend  is  separated  from  friend, 
husbands  are  parted  from  their  wives,  while  every- 
body loses  his  or  her  baggage  in  the  frenzied 
struggle  that  is  wont  to  ensue.  All  generally  ends 
well,  for  the  bark  of  these  sons  of  the  desert  is 
worse  than  their  bite,  but,  while  it  lasts,  the 
traveller's  first  encounter  with  Islam  on  reaching 
Tangier  is  an  experience  that  few  would  wish 
repeated,  however  diverting  it  may  be  to  look 
back  upon.  Most  of  this  we  were  spared  on  this 
present  occasion;  a  skirmish,  of  course,  was 
inevitable,  but  the  arrival  in  the  bay  of  a 
P.  &  O.  cruising  steamer  had  drawn  off  the 
majority  of  the  native  boatmen,  and  the  arrival 
of  the  Cadiz  packet  passed  almost  unnoticed.  The 
result  was  that  such  of  the  passengers  as  were 
landing — and  there  were  not  many  of  them,  for 
the  ship  was  going  on  to  Gibraltar — were  disem- 
barked with  what,  for  Tangier,  must  have  been 
some  approach  to  order  and  quiet. 

It  was  not  without  a  sensation  of  romance  and 
adventure  that  I  stepped  ashore  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  and  followed  my 
baggage  to  the  custom-house,  where  sat  an  elderly 
Moor,  very  dignified  in  fez  and  burnous.  The 
examination,  while  not  severe,  is  no  mere  for- 
mality, as  a  tobacco  regie  now  exists  in  Morocco, 
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and  the  importation  of  foreign  tobacco  is  dis- 
couraged, just  as  it  is  in  more  sophisticated 
countries.  I  was  afraid,  too,  that  my  big  supply 
of  photographic  films  might  find  disfavour  in  a 
land  where  the  photographer  is  believed  to  work 
hand  in  hand  with  the  Devil.  But  these  fears 
were  groundless.  Whatever  the  Moor  may  have 
thought,  his  inscrutable  face  betrayed  no  sign, 
and  the  photographic  material  was  passed  with  far 
less  fuss  than  in  Paris. 

The  Continental  Hotel,  to  which  I  had  been 
recommended  at  Cadiz,  overlooks  the  bay,  and  is 
literally  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  pier, 
though  at  some  height  above  it.  To  reach  it, 
one  has  first  to  pass  through  the  gates  of  the 
town  and  then  climb  a  narrow,  winding  street 
replete  with  every  species  of  North  African 
humanity.  The  hotel  has  no  bus,  for  nothing  on 
wheels  could  possibly  pass  through  the  streets 
leading  to  it,  which  are  only  accessible  to  the 
sure-footed  mules  and  donkeys  abounding  every- 
where. The  Continental's  rival,  the  Cecil,  does 
indeed  boast  of  a  bus,  probably  the  only  vehicle 
of  any  kind  in  Tangier;  but  the  Cecil  is  on  the 
beach,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  the  town  in 
order  to  reach  it.  The  Continental  is  under  Eng- 
lish management,  but,  in  spite  of  that,  it  struck 
me  as  being  a  great  deal  behind  the  hotels  of 
Spain,  as  I  found  them.  Prices,  too,  are  a  good 
deal  higher  than  in  Spain,  and  only  English 
money  is  accepted,  so  that  the  traveller  unpro- 
vided with  that  currency,  as  I  was,  has  to  accept 
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the  exchange  offered  by  the  hotel  management — 
though,  in  fairness  to  them,  it  is  probably  as  good 
an  exchange  as  could  be  obtained  anywhere  in 
Tangier.  Just  previous  to  my  visit,  a  crowd  of 
hungry  and  thirsty  tourists  from  the  yacht  in  the 
bay  had  stormed  the  place,  exhausting  the  stock 
of  ice,  and  reducing  the  menu  to  very  slender  pro- 
portions. 

But  I  was  in  no  mood  just  then  to  be  troubled  by 
such  very  material  details  as  a  shortage  of  ice  or 
a  scanty  bill  of  fare.  Had  I  not  come  all  the  way 
from  the  north  of  Russia  to  see  Tangier,  and  were 
not  the  conditions  ideal  for  seeing  it — a  bright, 
sunny  afternoon,  and  a  cool  breeze  from  the  sea 
tempering  the  heat?  So  I  hurried  through  the 
meal  and  set  out  forthwith. 

Tangier,  though  as  much  visited  by  tourists  as 
most  places  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  is  per- 
haps as  little  spoilt  by  them  as  any.  It  is  un- 
mistakably Eastern,  and  even  in  the  European 
quarters  the  East  predominates.  Half-a-dozen 
European  nations  watch  Tangier  and  each  other 
with  jealous  eyes,  and,  between  them,  Tangier 
remains  relatively  unspoiled  by  the  West,  and  is 
said  by  Baedeker  to  present  "a  more  characteristic 
picture  of  an  Oriental  town  than  any  other  place 
on  this  coast."  Nothing  could  be  more  striking 
than  the  difference  between  the  two  countries, 
Spain  and  Morocco,  which  only  a  narrow  strip  of 
sea  separates.  Narrow  as  it  is,  however,  the  strait 
divides  two  worlds,  rather  than  two  countries,  or 
two  continents.  True,  their  physical  character- 
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istics  are  not  greatly  dissimilar  :  the  same  little 
piece  of  sky  covers  both,  the  same  wind  blows 
over  each  of  them,  and  the  chances  are  that  when 
the  sun  is  shining  in  Spain,  it  is  also  shining  in 
Morocco,  while  both  have  the  same  mountainous, 
rugged  outlines,  and  much  the  same  parched  and 
scanty  vegetation.  But  there  all  similarity  ends. 
"  Say,  O  unbelievers,"  writes  the  Prophet  in  one 
of  the  last  chapters  of  the  Koran,  "  I  will  not 
worship  that  which  ye  worship;  nor  will  ye  wor- 
ship that  which  I  worship.  Neither  do  I  worship 
that  which  ye  worship ;  neither  do  ye  worship  that 
which  I  worship.  Ye  have  your  religion,  and  I  my 
religion" — and  this  sums  up  the  situation  very  well. 
Here  we  are  under  the  sway  of  Islam,  fierce  and 
fanatical ;  there  is  Christianity  in  its  most  uncom- 
promising form  :  and  in  this  distinction  of  creeds 
more  than  in  anything  else  lies  the  impassable 
barrier  which  separates  these  two  worlds.  This  is 
a  land  of  veiled  women,  of  swarthy  men  in  fez  or 
turban  and  burnous ;  a  land  of  mosques  and  mina- 
rets, one  from  which  bells  are  banished,  because 
used  in  Christian  worship,  and  where,  night  and 
morning,  the  muezzin  calls  the  Faithful  to  prayer. 
It  is  a  land,  too,  of  fierce  and  warring  tribes,  a  land 
where  bandits  are  a  stern  reality,  and  not  comic 
opera  as  they  are  just  across  the  water,  and  where 
the  white  man  who  sets  his  foot  beyond  the  beaten 
path  does  so  at  his  peril.  All  these,  and  many 
other  such  thoughts,  come  crowding  into  one's 
mind  as  one  looks  across  from  the  heights  above 
Tangier  to  where  the  sun  is  shining  on  the 
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faded  green  hills  of  Spain,  with  their  little 
white  villages  that  can  be  discerned  quite 
plainly,  and  their  Christian  churches  standing 
for  so  much ! 

Baedeker  lightly  advises  the  traveller  "  to  dis- 
regard the  offers  of  guides,"  but  this  is  a  counsel 
of  perfection  quite  impossible  of  attainment,  and 
the  most  the  traveller  can  do  is  to  endeavour  to 
exercise  some  discretion  in  his  choice.  My  own 
recollections  of  Tangier  are  bound  up  with  Hamid 
Sadi,  who,  clad  in  a  white  burnous,  red  fez,  yellow 
slippers  and  black  worsted  stockings,  accosted  me 
the  moment  I  set  foot  outside  the  Continental. 
Assuring  me  that  I  must  have  a  guide,  and  that 
Tangier  was  full  of  "  very  bad  native  boys,"  who 
must  on  no  account  be  trusted,  he  produced  from 
out  the  hood  of  his  burnous  a  bulky  leather  pocket- 
book  crammed  with  testimonials  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  attesting  his  excellence.  For  three 
shillings  a  day  he  would  show  me  the  Sultan's 
palace,  the  prison,  Mount  Washington,  the  Socco 
Grande  and  Socco  Chico,  besides  a  variety  of 
other  local  attractions;  and,  as  the  sum  seemed 
reasonable  enough,  I  agreed,  after  a  formal  but 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  make  it  three  pesetas. 
But  alas  for  my  inexperience  in  the  ways  of  this 
new  world  !  No  sooner  had  we  settled  upon  three 
shillings  than  it  was  pointed  out  that  mules  were 
essential,  and  the  three  shillings  had  become  nine 
before  I  had  time  to  do  more  than  utter  a  be- 
wildered protest ! 

Hamid  Sadi  led  the  way,  seated  sideways  on 
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his  mule,  his  fez  cocked  jauntily  on  one  side,  and 
his  legs  swinging  in  a  nonchalant   fashion.      It 
soon  became  apparent  that  his  ideas  of  guidance 
were    essentially    different    from    those    of    his 
Spanish  confreres  :  dim  interiors  and  shady  patios 
were  not  for  him,  and  he  showed  nothing  that 
could  not  be  seen  from  the  back  of  a  mule.    Thus 
I  saw  the  Sultan's  palace  by  having  it  pointed 
out  with  an  airy  wave  of  the  hand  as  we  rode  past, 
and  any  ideas  I  may  have  formed  as  to  the  in- 
terior of  that  potentate's  residence  went  unrealized. 
Much  the  same  thing  happened  at  the  prison. 
Halting    before    a    low    whitewashed    building, 
Hamid  Sadi  remarked  :  "  The  Moorish  prison," 
adding  that,  for  a  franc,  the  inside  could  be  seen. 
Seeing  inside  meant  looking  through  a  round  hole 
cut  in  the  heavy  wooden  door,  out  of  which  a 
number   of   eager   hands   were   thrust   as    I    ap- 
proached, while  voices  from  within  raised  a  mono- 
tonous call  for  alms.     It  was  difficult  to  discern 
exactly  what  lay  behind  the  door,  as  the  place 
was  almost  dark;  but  so  far  as  I  could  make  out, 
the  prison  consisted  of  a  single  bare  room,  on  whose 
mud  floor  a  number  of  men  were  sitting  or  lying. 
It  is  said  that  the  prisoners  receive  no  allowance 
of  food,  but  maintain  themselves  on  what  they 
can  collect   from  the   charitable,   and   from  the 
weaving  of  baskets  out  of  coloured  grasses.     I 
bought  a  basket  from  one  of  them,  which  Hamid 
Sadi    insisted    on    my    wearing    slung    over    my 
shoulders  during  the  rest  of  the  time  I  was  in 
his  company  that  day. 
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From  the  prison  we  made  for  Mount  Washing- 
ton, a  hill  to  the  westward,  a  very  fashionable 
place  where  most  of  the  Europeans  live.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  we  might  very  well  have  omitted 
Mount  Washington,  more  especially  as  I  could 
think  of  no  way  of  getting  rid  of,  or  hiding,  my 
brightly  coloured  example  of  prison  industry,  and 
I  said  so  to  Hamid  Sadi;  but  he  simply  would 
not  hear  of  it.  Not  only  were  all  the  finest  houses 
in  Tangier  at  Mount  Washington,  but  there  was 
also  a  cricket  pitch,  which  all  Englishmen  went 
to  see.  So  I  gave  the  word  to  advance,  and  off 
we  went.  On  the  way  we  passed  the  fort,  and 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  admire  the  panorama 
of  the  bay,  with  the  hills  spread  out  in  the  back- 
ground. The  fort  boasts  of  a  number  of  anti- 
quated cannon,  but  we  were  allowed  to  penetrate 
no  farther  than  the  outer  courtyard.  A  sentry, 
standing  under  the  shade  of  a  small  tree,  moved 
hastily  to  one  side  when  he  saw  the  camera,  but 
Hamid  Sadi  had  no  such  scruples,  and  posed 
himself  in  the  foreground  with  every  sign  of 
satisfaction.  "  Thirty,  forty,  a  hundred  years 
ago,"  he  explained,  "  Moorish  men  not  like  being 
photographed,  now  they  learn  letter,  and  not 
mind  it."  So  the  photograph  was  taken,  and  the 
resulting  picture  showed  that  the  sentry  was  taken 
too,  in  spite  of  his  precautions,  though,  I  should 
add,  it  was  done  quite  inadvertently. 

Nothing  need  be  said  of  Mount  Washington 
and  its  cricket  pitch  :  it  was  quite  European,  and 
its  bungalows  and  compounds  rather  suggested 
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India.  I  was  glad  to  escape,  and  to  find  myself, 
as  I  did  presently,  in  the  Socco  Grande,  or  Great 
Market,  Tangier's  piece  de  resistance. 

All  types  of  Orientals  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Socco — Moors,  Jews,  Bedouins,  negroes,  veiled 
and  unveiled  women — all  pushing  and  jostling 
one  another  as  they  scream  and  haggle  over  the 
wares  spread  out  on  the  ground.  Through  all 
this  we  steered  our  mules,  Hamid  Sadi  leading, 
until  at  length  we  reached  a  little  eminence, 
somewhat  removed  from  the  activity  of  the 
market,  on  which  sat  an  old  snake-charmer,  with 
an  assistant  and  a  bag  of  snakes.  On  our  ap- 
proach, the  assistant  began  to  beat  a  tom-tom 
with  his  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  set  up  the 
wailing  nasal  chant  that  is  so  popular  with  the 
native  element  in  Tangier.  A  crowd  at  once 
collected,  but  Hamid  Sadi  swept  them  aside  so 
that  I  should  have  a  full  view  of  the  performance, 
which  was  only  right,  seeing  that  I  was  paying 
the  piper.  When  the  music  had  gone  on  for  some 
little  time,  and  the  snakes  in  the  bag  were 
charmed  into  a  semi-comatose  condition,  the  old 
man  drew  one  out,  and  passed  it  over  his  eyes 
and  face,  to  demonstrate,  presumably,  the  docile 
state  to  which  the  reptile  had  been  reduced  by 
the  weird  music.  Next  he  put  out  his  tongue 
and  made  the  snake  bite  it,  and,  approaching, 
showed  me  that  his  tongue  was  really  bitten  and 
bleeding.  Collecting  a  little  dirt  and  straw  from 
the  ground,  the  charmer  rolled  it  into  a  small 
pellet  and  dabbed  it  on  his  wounds.  This  pellet 
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he  rolled  up  with  a  lot  more  straw  and  refuse 
off  the  ground,  and  crammed  the  whole  thing 
into  his  mouth.  He  blew  through  the  mass,  and 
presently  smoke  began  to  issue  from  it,  whereupon 
he  blew  still  harder,  and  it  all  burst  into  flame ! 
A  piece  of  paper  was  lighted  from  the  flames, 
to  show  they  were  real,  though  there  could  hardly 
have  been  any  doubt  about  that,  and  the  per- 
formance was  over.  It  seemed  to  be  the  only 
trick  the  conjurer  boasted  of,  or  cared  to  perform, 
but  it  was  cleverly  done,  and  worth  the  peseta 
I  paid  to  see  it. 

It  chanced  that  my  arrival  in  Morocco  befell 
towards  the  close  of  Ramazan,  the  month  of 
fasting,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  trials  the 
Mussulman  is  called  upon  to  undergo.  The  fast 
is  observed  by  all  classes  with  very  great  strict- 
ness, and,  from  an  hour  before  sunrise  until  sun- 
set, no  true  believer  may  eat,  or  drink,  or  even 
smoke.  On  being  questioned,  Hamid  Sadi  ad- 
mitted that  the  law  was  sometimes  broken  in  pri- 
vate, but  said  that  such  a  thing  was  exceptional. 
He  added  that  the  greatest  hardship  of  all  was 
the  prohibition  of  drinking — and  to  pass  a  burning 
African  day  without  so  much  as  a  drop  of  water 
to  quench  the  thirst  must  indeed  be  a  trial  of 
fortitude  and  religious  conviction. 

The  signal  for  the  close  of  the  day's  fast  was 
the  firing  of  a  gun  at  6.15.  As  the  hour  ap- 
proached, a  strange  hush  would  fall  on  the  town, 
while  the  native  population  disappeared  from 
the  streets,  leaving  them  silent  and  deserted. 
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Whether  they  passed  these  last  few  moments  in 
devotion  or  in  a  contemplation  of  the  pleasures 
to  come,  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  the  impression 
produced  by  this  state  of  suspended  animation 
just  before  the  evening  gun-fire  was  very  remark- 
able. The  instant  the  gun  went  off,  the  air 
would  be  filled  with  shouts  and  cries,  and  the 
streets  would  become  alive  with  eager,  hurrying 
figures,  bearing  basins  of  soup  and  other  kinds 
of  food.  The  night,  as  I  learnt  afterwards  to 
my  cost,  is  spent  in  drinking  and  revelry,  which 
is  carried  on,  in  the  noisiest  fashion  imaginable, 
until  three  o'clock,  when  the  gun  puts  a  stopper 
on  it  by  giving  the  signal  that  the  day's  fast  has 
begun  again. 

My  first  evening  was  spent  in  exploring  the 
purlieus  of  Tangier  in  the  company  of  a  hotel 
acquaintance.  We  decided,  after  some  consulta- 
tion, that  Baedeker's  warning  that  strangers 
should  not  enter  the  side  streets  after  dusk  should 
be  disregarded  on  this  occasion.  Doubtless,  the 
warning  is  a  wise  one,  as  the  native  streets  are 
narrow  and  winding,  and  pitch  dark,  but.  the 
temptation  to  see  something  of  their  life  is  a 
strong  one,  and  not  easily  resisted.  We  visited 
the  inevitable  Moorish  cafe,  of  which  there  is 
one  in  nearly  every  street,  and  in  which  customers 
sit  on  the  floor  and  drink  coffee,  or  tea  and  mint, 
out  of  long  glasses,  while  an  orchestra  of  native 
stringed  instruments  and  drums  (beaten  with  the 
hand)  gives  forth  such  dismal  sounds,  that  no  un- 
accustomed ear  would  recognize  them  as  music. 
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The  players,  while  this  performance  is  going  on, 
keep  up  a  wailing  nasal  chant,  without  any  regard 
at  all  either  for  time  or  tune.  I  asked  an  Arab, 
who  spoke  a  little  English,  what  these  songs  were 
about,  and  he  told  me  that  they  were  chiefly  about 
battles,  and  the  number  of  prisoners  taken,  and 
what  was  done  with  them  afterwards — presum- 
ably the  kind  of  thing  with  which  the  daily  press 
makes  us  so  familiar  each  time  there  is  a  campaign 
in  North  Africa.  The  coffee  served  is  excellent, 
and  is  very  hot  and  strong.  I  did  not  try  the 
tea,  and  do  not  think  it  would  appeal  to  the 
European  palate.  The  drinkers  occupy  them- 
selves by  playing  a  native  card  game  with  curi- 
ously marked  cards,  and  by  smoking  hemp 
(hasheesh]  out  of  long  pipes  with  tiny  bowls. 
Two  pipes  usually  suffice  for  the  entire  company, 
and  are  passed  round  from  hand  to  hand.  There 
are  European  cafes  too,  of  all  degrees  of  dis- 
repute, but  they  offer  no  attractions,  and  are 
best  avoided.  The  same  thing  may  be  said, 
even  more  emphatically,  of  other  places  of 
entertainment,  such  as  are  always  found  in 
Europeanized  Oriental  towns,  where  there  are 
displays  of  so-called  native  dancing.  These 
places  are  usually  kept  by  the  lowest  class  of 
native  Jews,  and  their  only  object  is  to  attract 
and  fleece  gullible  tourists. 

I  did  not  want  to  leave  Tangier  without  seeing 
something  of  what  lay  beyond  the  town.  The 
correct  thing  is  an  excursion  to  Cape  Spartel, 
but  it  required  a  whole  day,  and  an  amount  of 
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preparation  not  practicable  in  my  own  case,  so 
I  decided  on  a  walk  along  the  coast  instead.  On 
the  following  day,  therefore,  I  set  out  with  Hamid 
Sadi,  my  destination  being  the  house  of  Mr 
Harris,  The  Times  correspondent,  whom  Hamid 
Sadi  assured  me  was  a  great  friend  of  his.  Mr 
Harris  was  away,  and  I  felt  some  diffidence  about 
invading  a  stranger's  premises  in  the  manner 
proposed;  but  Hamid  Sadi  knew  the  gardener, 
and  assured  me  that  his  friendship  with  Mr 
Harris  would  stand  the  test,  and  so,  as  the 
house  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  sights  of  Tangier, 
I  assented. 

The  walk  along  the  sands,  barefooted,  was 
delightful,  and  Tangier  was  soon  left  behind. 
We  passed  a  great  number  of  native  fishermen 
and  others,  but  no  Europeans  were  to  be  seen, 
and  Hamid  Sadi  informed  me  that,  while  a 
European  with  a  native  guide  was  perfectly  safe, 
one  not  so  accompanied  might  run  some  risk  of 
being  murdered  for  a  Frenchman,  the  French, 
at  that  time,  being  very  unpopular  in  Tangier. 
A  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  French- 
man, who  was  murdered  just  beyond  Mr  Harris' 
house,  lent  point  to  these  remarks.  Near  the 
ruins  of  old  Tangier,  which,  though  six  hundred 
years  old,  are  disappointing,  and  seem  to  consist 
only  of  a  crumbling  wall,  we  forded  a  small  river, 
and  soon  afterwards  came  to  Mr  Harris'  villa. 
It  is  surrounded  by  very  extensive  grounds,  but, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  owner,  the 
place  had  a  neglected  and  forlorn  air.  It  was 
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a  lonely  and  remote  spot  for  an  Englishman  to 
live  in,  but  Hamid  Sadi  said  his  friend  spoke  all 
the  native  dialects,  and  commanded  the  respect 
of  the  whole  countryside.  The  house  itself  is 
built  in  the  Moorish  style,  and,  like  the  gardens, 
it  too  had  a  deserted  appearance. 

On  the  way  home,  it  was  necessary  to  ford  the 
river  again.  This,  owing  to  the  tide  having  risen, 
had  assumed  quite  imposing  proportions,  and  it 
looked  as  though  a  crossing  might  be  a  matter  of 
difficulty.  There  were  no  boats  anywhere  on  this 
lonely  coast,  and,  though  the  river  might  be 
crossed  by  following  it  inland,  this  would  be  a 
tedious  business,  and  the  afternoon  was  drawing 
on  rapidly.  Hamid  Sadi  was  genuinely  con- 
cerned. "  For  myself,"  he  remarked,  "  I  do  not 
mind,  I  could  easily  spend  the  night  at  Mr  Harris' 
house ;  but  for  you  it  is  different,  and  if  you  were 
not  to  return  to  the  hotel  to-night,  after  walking 
along  the  coast  with  me,  there  might  be  serious 
trouble."  This  sounded  interesting,  and  I  felt 
I  really  was  in  Morocco,  but  to  comfort  Hamid 
Sadi  I  said  that,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst, 
we  would  swim  the  river.  In  the  end,  no  such 
heroic  measures  were  necessary,  as  a  place  was 
found  where  the  river  could  be  waded,  though  the 
water  came  up  to  our  waists. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  walk  was  rather  a 
trying  one  for  my  guide,  who  had  neither  eaten 
nor  drunk  anything  since  the  previous  day,  and 
who,  furthermore,  was  not  accustomed  to  this 
form  of  exercise.  But  throughout  the  afternoon 
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he  preserved  a  smiling1  exterior  and  a  constant 
flow  of  diverting  conversation.  He  related  a  good 
deal  of  his  past  life  to  me.  For  some  years,  so  he 
said,  he  had  served  as  a  soldier  at  Fez  and  in 
the  surrounding  district,  where  he  had  seen  much 
active  service,  and  had  received  wounds  of  which 
he  still  bore  the  scars.  Whisky,  however,  had  been 
his  undoing,  in  spite  of  the  injunctions  of  his 
Prophet,  and  of  the  price  (sixteen  pesetas)  asked 
for  a  bottle  of  the  spirit  at  Fez.  It  was  this  that 
caused  him  finally  to  abandon  a  military  career, 
as  its  hardships,  and  the  sixteen-peseta  whisky, 
were  more  than  his  constitution  would  stand.  To 
his  credit,  be  it  said,  Hamid  Sadi  gave  up  the 
temptations  of  the  bottle  on  his  return  to  civil 
life.  A  love  of  travel,  or  an  inherent  nomadic 
instinct,  took  him  to  sea  on  a  line  of  Spanish 
steamers  trading  to  the  Canaries,  but  he  soon 
tired  of  this,  and  next  found  employment  in  the 
service  of  a  retired  military  gentleman  from 
Gibraltar—  "  my  friend,  Mr  Penrice,"  he  told  me, 
'  you  know  my  friend,  Mr  Penrice?  J:  —(there  is 
a  general  belief  amongst  Arabs  that  all  Europ- 
eans are  personally  known  to  each  other)  in  whose 
company  he  made  the  Grand  Tour,  visiting  Paris, 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  but  never  discarding  his 
Moorish  dress,  nor  making  any  concession  to 
European  conventions  beyond  covering  his  brown 
legs  with  a  pair  of  stockings  and  replacing  his 
yellow  Moorish  slippers  by  a  pair  of  European 
boots. 

Mr  Penrice,  it  would  seem,  was  possessed  of 
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an  unfortunate  craving  for  strong  drink,  and  to 
Hamid  Sadi  fell  the  duty  of  curbing  this  desire, 
so  far  as  in  him  lay,  and  of  looking  after  his 
master  when  the  latter  was  no  longer  in  a  con- 
dition to  look  after  himself.  But  Mr  Penrice 
having,  in  the  course  of  time,  retired  to  the  seclu- 
sion of  an  institution  where  such  cases  as  his  are 
treated  scientifically,  Hamid  Sadi  was  again 
thrown  upon  the  world,  and  this  time  he  found 
employment  as  an  accredited  guide  of  Messrs 
Thomas  Cook — a  position  that  his  command  of 
several  European  and  native  tongues  rendered 
him  singularly  well  fitted  for.  The  post  was  no 
sinecure,  particularly  in  these  days  of  tourist 
ships  which  include  the  services  of  a  guide  in  the 
price  of  a  ticket,  and  when  one  guide  is  considered 
sufficient  for  a  score  of  passengers,  each  thirsting 
for  knowledge  in  his  or  her  individual  fashion. 
But  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  Hamid  Sadi 
made  sufficient,  so  he  told  me,  to  support  his 
father  and  a  younger  brother  (I  was  introduced, 
later  on,  to  the  younger  brother,  who  struck  me 
as  being  very  well  able  to  support  himself !),  and 
so  much  of  the  rest  as  was  not  needed  for  his 
personal  expenses  he  put  by,  in  order  that,  in 
due  course,  he  might  make  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca. *  The  Haj  accomplished — and  he  hoped 
to  accomplish  it  within  two  years — he  would  die 

*  It  is  the  life  ambition  of  every  pious  Moslem  to  make  the  Haj, 
or  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  places  of  Mecca  and  Al- Medina,  after 
which  he  assumes  the  title  of  Haji  and  wears  a  green  turban.  I 
have  even  known  a  Haji  dye  his  beard  green. 
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with  an  easy  conscience;  in  fact,  he  said,  the 
hardships  and  temptations  of  his  earlier  career 
had  so  told  on  him  that,  though  only  twenty- 
seven,  he  already  had  a  premonition  of  his  ap- 
proaching end,  in  the  form  of  occasional  severe 
internal  pains  !  I  tried  to  reassure  him  on  this 
point,  but,  like  all  his  race,  he  was  a  fatalist,  and 
neither  needed,  nor  would  accept,  any  comfort. 
Such,  in  brief,  was  Hamid  Sadi's  life  story,  as  he 
related  it  during  our  walk  along  the  beach  at 
Tangier. 

I  left  Tangier  on  the  following  day,  and  with- 
out any  regret.  Its  romance  soon  wears  off,  and 
without  romance  Tangier  is  merely  squalid;  be- 
sides, I  was  bound  for  Gibraltar,  and  the  antici- 
pation of  being  on  British  territory  again,  after 
an  absence  of  six  years,  would  have  eased  the 
parting  even  with  far  more  agreeable  places  than 
Tangier. 

The  journey  to  Gibraltar  was  made  on  board 
what  the  handbills  called  "  the  favourite  British 
steamer  Gib  el  Dersa"  I  embarked  at  noon, 
without  any  fuss  or  trouble,  Tangier  reserv- 
ing all  her  energies  in  this  direction  for  the 
arriving  guest.  On  board  the  Gib  el  Dersa  I  found 
myself  in  yet  another  world,  different  both  from 
the  Morocco  we  were  leaving  behind  and  the  Spain 
through  which  I  had  been  travelling.  For  the 
favourite  British  steamship  was  British  to  the 
core;  had  not  her  red  ensign  proclaimed  it, 
her  well  holystoned  decks  and  brightly  polished 
brass-work  would  have  done  so — as,  too,  would 
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the  abominable  meal  served  in  her  stuffy  saloon. 
On  her  deck  sat  several  British  officers,  unmistak- 
able in  spite  of  their  mufti,  and  each  immersed, 
with  an  air  of  splendid  detachment,  in  a  book 
marked  "  Garrison  Library."  A  number  of  pas- 
sengers from  the  two  hotels,  mostly  English,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  Moors  and  Spaniards,  completed 
the  Gib  el  Derscts  passenger  list.  Hamid  Sadi 
was  on  board,  and  I  was  glad  of  his  company. 
He  was  proceeding  to  Gibraltar  to  meet  a  party 
of  American  ladies,  whom  he  was  to  escort  back 
over  the  straits  to  Tangier.  In  the  meantime,  he 
said,  he  would  look  after  me  in  Gibraltar,  though 
I  was  inclined  to  make  light  of  the  need  of  the 
services  of  a  foreigner,  and  a  Moor  at  that,  in 
such  a  place.  In  this,  however,  I  was  grievously 
mistaken,  as  subsequent  events  showed. 

I  fell  into  conversation  on  deck  with  a  young 
Frenchman,  who,  after  a  residence  of  two  years 
in  Cadiz,  was  returning  home  via  Gibraltar  and 
Genoa.  An  English  Baedeker  protruded  from 
his  pocket,  but  his  knowledge  of  the  language  was 
so  rudimentary  that  it  seemed  more  tactful  not 
to  put  it  to  the  test.  He  had  seen  a  good  deal 
of  Spain,  and  he  spoke  the  language  perfectly, 
but  his  ideas  of  the  country  were  terribly  icono- 
clastic. Of  Segovia,  a  town  I  lamented  not 
having  visited  (it  had  been  almost  a  toss-up 
between  Segovia  and  Avila,  and  the  better  train 
service  had  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the 
latter),  he  said  :  "  Vous  n'avez  rien  perdu ;  Segovia, 
c'est  un  sale  trou  !"  I  breathed  freely  on  finding 
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he  had  not  been  to  Avila !  We  discussed 
Tangier,  and  he  agreed  that  it  was  not  a  place  to 
spend  more  than  two  days  in.  He  had  been 
particularly  unfortunate  in  his  experience  of  land- 
ing there — an  experience  I  had  mercifully 
escaped — and  we  congratulated  each  other  that 
we  should  find  something  very  different  in  Gib- 
raltar, under  the  aegis  of  British  law  and  order. 
'  Mais  a  Gibraltar,"  he  added,  "  vouz  serez  tout 
a  fait  chez  vous !  "  and  he  envied  me  the  experi- 
ence of  being  so  soon  "  at  home  "  in  Gibraltar. 
He,  too,  was  looking  forward  to  a  speedy  return 
to  France  and  home. 

The  course  from  Tangier  to  Gibraltar  at  first 
follows  the  Moorish  coast.  A  'stern  and  wild- 
looking  country  lies  before  one,  with  tumbled 
masses  of  mountain  rising  over  rocky  valleys. 
No  signs  of  life  were  to  be  seen,  but  here  and 
there  columns  of  smoke  rose  into  the  still  air, 
and  these,  Hamid  Sadi  explained,  indicated  the 
encampments  of  hill  tribes.  We  made  the 
Spanish  coast  near  Tarifa,  a  little  Spanish  town, 
once  renowned  for  its  pirates,  but  now  of  no 
account  at  all,  save  for  the  distinction  of  having 
given  its  name  to  one  of  the  best-known  words  in 
our  language.  At  three  o'clock,  three  hours  after 
leaving  Tangier,  we  entered  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar, 
and  dropped  anchor  off  the  Commercial  Mole. 


CHAPTER    XIV 
GIBRALTAR 

The  Arrival— Landing — Hamid  Sadi's   Turn — The   Town — The 
Evening  Exodus— Last  of  Hamid  Sadi 

GIBRALTAR,  like  a  couchant  lion,  lay 
basking  in  the  hot  afternoon  sun,  as  we 
came  to  rest  under  the  shadow  of  the  rock, 
and  patiently  awaited  the  visit  of  the  Health 
Officer.  An  ever-increasing  fleet  of  small  boats 
was  surrounding  the  Gib  el  Dersa,  and  had 
Gibraltar  been  a  foreign  port  this  might  have 
looked  ominous;  but  in  British  waters  there 
seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  uneasiness,  and  the 
large  brass  number  which  each  boatman  carried 
seemed  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  good  behaviour, 
were  any  guarantee  needed. 

The  "  visit  "  concluded,  the  shore  boats,  which 
so  far  had  kept  at  a  respectful  distance,  were  free 
to  commence  operations,  and  they  lost  no  time  in 
making  the  most  of  their  opportunities.  In  a 
body  they  bore  down  on  the  Gib  el  Dersa,  and  a 
few  moments  later  her  decks  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  swarthy  crowd  that  would  not  have 
shamed  the  pirates  of  Tarifa.  From  the  melee 
that  ensued  I  was  presently  rescued,  with  diffi- 
culty, by  Hamid  Sadi,  and  led  down  the  gangway 
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to  the  boat  of  his  choice,  to  be  seated  aft  among 
a  crowd  of  woebegone  individuals,  all  as  helpless 
as  infants  among  that  crowd  of  brigands.  One 
by  one,  trunks  and  packages  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes  were  passed  into  the  boat  and  piled  up  amid- 
ships, where  they  formed  a  pyramid  of  truly 
prodigious  size.  And  still  they  kept  coming  down 
until  it  seemed  every  moment  that  the  frail  craft 
must  inevitably  sink,  and  leave  us  struggling  in 
the  water  amongst  a  conglomeration  of  trunks  and 
hand-bags.  At  length,  however,  even  these  piratical 
boatmen  realized  that  everything  has  a  limit,  and 
we  began  a  stately  crawl  towards  the  shore. 

I  had  fondly  imagined,  in  spite  of  the  experi- 
ence with  the  boatmen,  that  on  landing  in  Gibral- 
tar there  would  at  least  be  some  semblance  of 
order  and  regularity,  but  these  anticipations  were 
destined  to  be  rudely  shattered.  No  sooner  was 
the  boat  alongside  the  quay  than  there  began  a 
scene  which  baffles  description,  and  in  comparison 
with  which  the  turmoil  of  our  disembarkation  was 
as  nothing. 

A  horde  of  Gibraltar  and  Algeciras  hotel 
touts,  shrieking  and  yelling  in  two  languages, 
descended  on  the  dazed  arrivals  from  Morocco 
and  seemed  ready  to  tear  them  limb  from  limb. 
Never  had  I  witnessed  such  a  sight  before : 
it  was  the  counterpart  of  what  one  learns  to 
associate  with  arriving  at  Tangier,  except  that 
it  took  place  upon  the  quay  in  Gibraltar,  and  with 
a  typical  British  policeman  looking  on,  stolid  and 
immovable.  Hotel  cards  were  forced  upon  all 
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sorts  of  people  who  did  not  want  them,  while 
baggage  was  carried  off  quite  regardless  of  the 
protests  of  its  horrified  owners.  I  had  a  big  brass 
number  pushed  into  my  hands  by  a  boatman  and 
left  there — for  what  purpose  I  am  ignorant  to  this 
day,  but  its  owner  claimed  it  later,  when  I  was 
hoping  to  retain  it  as  a  memento  of  the  battle. 

And  now  came  the  turn  of  Hamid  Sadi.  I  had 
decided  at  once  that  there  was  only  one  thing  to  be 
done — namely,  to  leave  everything  to  him;  so, 
fighting  my  way  out  of  the  crowd  as  best  I  could, 
I  stood  on  one  side  to  await  events.  Hamid  Sadi 
was  in  his  element :  he  raged  and  swore  and 
gesticulated  and  abused  them  all  until  I  thought 
that  the  business  was  bound  to  end  in  bloodshed. 
But  he  had  his  way,  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  had  rescued  my  baggage  and 
deposited  it  in  the  custom-house,  there  to  await 
the  departure  of  the  Algeciras  steamer,  which 
would  take  me  back  to  Spain  at  sunset.  And  then 
there  came  back  to  me  the  remark  of  the  French- 
man on  board  the  Gibel  Dersa—  "  Mais  a  Gibraltar 
vous  serez  tout  a  fait  chez  vous  .  .  ."  :  in  this 
British  stronghold  I  should  have  fared  badly 
indeed  without  my  Moor ! 

There  is  a  rule  that  foreigners  may  not  remain 
in  Gibraltar  overnight  without  special  permission, 
and  before  leaving  the  wharf  all  those  who  cannot 
claim  British  nationality  must  obtain  a  permit, 
which  entitles  the  holder  to  remain  "  until  evening 
gun-fire."  The  official  dispensing  these  permits 
was  what  is  known  locally  as  a  "scorp"  (anglice,  a 
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Spaniard  who  has  acquired  British  nationality  by 
residence  in  Gibraltar,  and  has  become  a  "  Rock 
scorpion  "),  and  no  proof  of  British  nationality  was 
asked  for  beyond  a  verbal  statement  to  that  effect. 
It  would  seem  that  the  gates  are  closed  at  evening 
gun-fire,  but  until  11.30  one  may  still  pass  in  and 
out  with  the  permission  of  the  police.  But  from 
11.30  until  sunrise  you  must  either  remain  inside 
or  out. 

Hamid  Sadi's  ministrations  did  not  end  at  the 
wharf.  Faithful  to  his  promise  to  show  me  the  sights 
of  Gibraltar,  he  engaged  a  carriage,  and  together 
we  drove  out  to  Europa  Point,  a  promontory  over- 
looking the  sea,  from  which  one  has  a  splendid 
view  of  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Africa.  The 
town  itself  is  decidedly  English  in  appearance, 
at  least  it  seemed  so  to  me  after  Spain,  and  the 
roads,  being  treated  with  tar,  are  excellent,  and 
practically  dustless.  But  I  must  confess  that 
Gibraltar  made  no  great  appeal  to  me  :  it  was  too 
oppressively  military.  Soldiers — not  the  funny 
little  Spanish  soldiers,  with  their  striped  jackets 
and  peculiar  hats,  but  the  downright  British 

Tommy  ''  —swarmed  everywhere,  and  there  was 
no  possibility  of  getting  away  from  them.  Guns 
peered  at  one  from  behind  rocks,  and  gun  mount- 
ings were  artfully  concealed  in  flower  beds.  To 
a  civilian  it  all  seemed  to  be  carried  to  an  absurd 
extent. 

Time,  and  the  absence  of  any  great  inclination, 
did  not  permit  of  a  visit  to  the  galleries,  or  to  the 
slopes  where  the  monkeys  live,  but  where  no  one 
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ever  sees  them.  Hamid  Sadi  had  to  be  considered 
too ;  for  him,  Ramazan  did  not  end  with  the  straits, 
and  he  was  still  fasting,  except  for  an  occasional 
furtive  dip  into  the  hood  of  his  burnous,  from 
whence  he  would  extract  a  juicy  yellow  grape,  or  a 
long-stemmed  pipe  filled  with  hemp.  Moreover, 
the  atmosphere  of  this  hive  of  soldiers  was  stifling 
after  that  of  free  and  careless  Spain,  and  I  began 
to  feel  an  irresistible  longing  to  get  away  from  it. 
So,  dismissing  the  carriage  in  Waterport  Street, 
I  turned  pierwards  once  more. 

The  evening  exodus  from  Gibraltar  was  just 
beginning,  and  the  road  leading  towards  the 
neutral  territory  was  thronged  with  Spanish  work- 
men hurrying  homewards.  The  resident  popula- 
tion is  almost  exclusively  military,  but  by  day 
Gibraltar  is  filled  with  Spanish  labourers  who, 
every  evening  at  sundown,  troop  out  of  the  gates 
and  over  the  neutral  ground  into  Spain,  for  all 
the  world  like  operatives  coming  out  of  some 
gigantic  factory. 

I  had  decided,  apart  from  the  reasons  referred 
to  above,  not  to  spend  the  night  in  Gibraltar. 
For  one  thing,  its  hotels  are  said  to  be  poor,  and 
very  expensive,  and  for  another,  by  crossing  to 
Algeciras  overnight",  I  could  enjoy  an  extra  hour 
in  bed  next  morning  before  catching  the  early 
train  to  Granada.  Algeciras  is  a  small  Spanish 
town  across  the  bay,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the 
English  line  to  Ronda  and  Bobadilla,  the  junction 
for  Granada.  So,  claiming  my  baggage  at  the 
custom-house,  I  boarded  the  Algeciras  railway 
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ferry,  an  excellently  appointed  craft,  suggesting  a 
Channel  boat  on  a  small  scale.  Here  I  bade  fare- 
well to  British  territory,  and  parted,  with  sincere 
regret,  from  Hamid  Sadi.  For  three  days  he  had 
looked  after  me,  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but 
in  mine,  and,  apart  from  his  utility  as  a  guide,  he 
had  proved  himself  to  be  a  most  entertaining  and 
agreeable  companion.  I  promised,  before  leaving, 
to  send  him  a  testimonial  to  add  to  his  collection, 
and,  on  returning  home  to  Russia,  this  promise 
was  faithfully  kept,  and  a  polyglot  testimonial 
sent  in  English,  German,  French  and  Russian, 
addressed  to  him  at  the  Continental  Hotel,  Tan- 
gier. But  alas  !  after  a  month,  the  letter  came  back 
marked  "Parti  pour  Mecque,  adresse  inconnue"; 
so  Hamid  Sadi's  life  ambition  has  been  fulfilled, 
and  the  only  testimonial  he  has  received  from  me 
is  such  as  I  have  been  able  to  give  him  here  ! 


CHAPTER    XV 
ALGECIRAS 

The  Custom-House — Evening  at  Algeciras — Departure  for  Ronda 
— The  Journey — Arrival  at  Ronda 

WE  left  Gibraltar  at  sunset,  and  in  broad 
daylight ;  but  the  twilight  in  this  part  of 
the  world  is  so  short  that  on  reaching 
Algeciras,  half-an-hour  later,  it  was  pitch  dark.   In 
the  wake  of  the  interpreter  from  the  Hotel  Anglo 
Hispano,    a    very    gentlemanly    individual,    but 
melancholy,  I  stumbled  up  the  narrow  pier  to  the 
shed  which  served  as  a  custom-house. 

An  enormous  amount  of  smuggling  is  done  from 
Gibraltar  into  Spain,  and  I  was  warned  by  the 
interpreter  that  the  examination  would  be  strict. 
But  I  was  hardly  prepared  for  the  severity  of  the 
ordeal  which  followed.  Not  only  was  everything 
opened,  but  everything  was  turned  out  and  ex- 
amined with  a  thoroughness  that  was  as  unusual 
as  it  was  unpleasant.  To  make  matters  worse, 
having  noticed  on  previous  occasions  that  my 
twenty  boxes  of  photographic  films  seemed  to 
excite  suspicion  by  being  packed  all  together,  I 
decided  on  distributing  them,  and  the  result  of  this 
precaution  was  that  little  boxes  of  photographic 
material  were  being  unearthed  at  every  moment 
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from  all  sorts  of  odd  holes  and  corners.  This 
served  to  stimulate  the  official  to  further  efforts, 
nor  was  the  repeated  explanation  of  "  Peliculas 
fotograficas,  sefior,"  received  with  any  great 
degree  of  favour.  But  perhaps  Englishmen  are 
not  popular  among  the  people  of  Algeciras,  and 
this  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  with  Gibraltar 
ever  before  their  eyes. 

The  Anglo  Hispano  is  a  palatial  hotel  owned 
by  the  English  railway  company.  A  prolonged 
stay  there  would  probably  be  expensive,  but  I 
only  intended  to  remain  one  night,  and  the  com- 
fort and  cleanliness  of  the  hotel,  and  its  very 
recherchee  cuisine,  were  most  welcome  after  the 
rough-and-tumble  of  the  Continental  at  Tangier. 
Moreover,  the  railway  starts  almost  from  the  door, 
and  not,  as  is  usual  in  Spain,  from  a  spot  remote 
from  everywhere. 

Algeciras  is  a  little  watering-place  which  was 
colonized  by  the  Spaniards  who  left  Gibraltar  in 
1704,  when  the  British  took  it  over,  and  its  chief 
claim  to  notoriety  in  these  days  is  the  Morocco 
conference  held  there  in  1906.  There  is  little  to  be 
seen  in  Algeciras,  and,  even  if  there  had  been  more, 
a  pitch  dark  night  and  no  moon  is  not  ordinarily 
favourable  to  sightseeing.  But,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  I  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  one  of  the 
sights  of  which  Algeciras  can  boast,  and  the  con- 
ditions were  ideal  for  seeing  it.  For  Gibraltar 
was  giving  a  searchlight  display,  which  happens, 
so  I  was  told,  three  times  a  week,  and,  if  the 
exact  reason  for  this  is  not  very  obvious  to  the 
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civilian,  the  effect  is  none  the  less  wonderful. 
Some  dozen  or  more  searchlights,  placed  in 
various  positions  on  the  Rock,  threw  their  power- 
ful beams  in  all  Directions ;  they  circled  round  the 
bay,  lighting  up  in  their  passage  the  ships  at 
anchor  in  the  harbour,  the  town,  and  the  dark  hills 
in  the  background,  and  finally  swept  out  across  the 
straits,  until  they  seemed  almost  to  reach  the 
rugged  mountains  of  Africa.  It  was  stupendous, 
and  I  watched  it  entranced,  wondering  what  Spain 
thought  of  it  all,  and  how  the  good  people  of 
Algeciras  liked  having  their  sea-front  lit  up  of  an 
evening  in  this  dazzling  fashion  by  England.  I 
was  recalled  to  my  senses  by  the  motor  diligence 
from  Cadiz,  which  could  be  heard  approaching 
from  the  distance,  and  presently  came  speed- 
ing out  of  the  darkness  and  across  the  little 
bridge  over  the  river.  It  was  a  huge  closed  affair, 
passengers  inside,  luggage  on  top,  and  dust  every- 
where. About  a  dozen  individuals  emerged  from 
the  interior,  looking  so  dazed  and  dishevelled  that 
I  was  glad  I  had  not  made  the  trip  as,  at  one  time, 
I  had  thought  of  doing. 

I  left  Algeciras  next  morning,  intending  to  go 
straight  through  to  Granada.  The  trains  connect 
with  the  steamer  from  Gibraltar,  and  the  wisdom 
of  stopping  overnight  at  Algeciras  became  ap- 
parent, as  I  was  enabled  thereby  to  secure  a  corner 
seat  in  the  train  before  the  arrival  of  the  boat 
filled  it  up  with  a  crowd  of  Spanish  and  English 
passengers.  For  companions  on  this  journey  I 
had  a  very  voluble  Spanish  lady  and  her  son,  a 
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youth  of  about  twenty,  whom  his  mother  treated 
as  if  he  were  ten,  and  an  English  military  officer, 
a  major,  apparently,  and  his  wife,  who  looked 
an  old  campaigner.  On  taking  her  seat  the  lady 
remarked  with  much  disapproval  that  "  the  local 
peasantry  all  appear  to  be  travelling  first-class  " ; 
but  whether  the  remark  applied  to  me  or  to  my 
two  travelling  companions,  I  was  quite  unable  to 
determine. 

Ronda  is  situated  on  a  plateau  high  up  among 
the  mountains,  and  time  was — and  not  so  very 
long  ago  either — when  it  was  accessible  only  to 
mules,  and  the  prospect  of  capture  by  brigands 
added  interest  to  what  must  have  been  a 
very  fascinating  journey.  But  those  days  have 
gone,  and  now  English  enterprise  takes  the 
traveller  from  the  sea  to  Ronda  in  three  hours 
by  a  single  line  of  railway,  which,  like  some  pro- 
digious serpent,  twists  and  turns  through  the 
mountains  in  a  way  that  is  truly  remarkable.  It 
had  not  been  my  original  intention  to  stop  at 
Ronda,  and  it  was  only  when  Algeciras  was  left 
some  way  behind,  and  the  train,  with  much  puffing 
and  panting,  was  beginning  to  crawl  up  the  first 
gradients,  that  I  decided  to  break  the  journey 
there.  My  ticket  allowed  me  to  do  this,  for  on  the 
line  from  Algeciras  to  Bobadilla  the  kilometric 
was  not  available,  and  I  was  travelling  with  a 
Cook's  ticket  obtained  in  Tangier.  It  takes  a 
whole  day  to  reach  Granada  from  Algeciras,  and 
to  pass  a  whole  day  in  a  hot  and  dusty  train  was 
not  an  alluring  prospect;  furthermore,  I  con- 
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eluded  from  my  guide-book,  and  from  what  I  could 
remember  of  Miranda  of  the  Balcony,  that  Ronda 
was  well  worth  a  visit.  The  question  was  quickly 
decided,  and  I  was  free  to  enjoy  the  series  of 
wonderful  views  that  began  to  unfold  themselves 
as  the  train  laboriously  made  its  way  upwards. 

The  line  follows  the  course  of  a  river  that  can 
be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  a  gorge,  far  below  the 
train.  From  one  mountain  defile  to  another  it 
passes,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  river,  and 
plunging  through  innumerable  tunnels,  most  of 
them  short.  The  finest  views  are  obtained  from 
the  right-hand  windows  of  the  train,  and  travellers 
would  be  well  advised  to  secure  seats  on  that 
side  for  the  upward  journey :  unfortunately  I 
discovered  this  too  late,  and  some  of  the 
more  striking  effects  were  lost  to  me;  but  from 
whatever  point  one  views  it,  the  scenery,  with  its 
succession  of  rocky  defiles,  precipitous  gorges  and 
mountain  passes,  cannot  fail  to  impress.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  the  run  from  San 
Sebastian  through  the  mountains  to  Burgos,  I  con- 
sider this  journey  to  be  the  finest  I  made  in  Spain. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  about  the  Algeciras, 
Ronda  and  Bobadilla  Railway  to  denote  its  Eng- 
lish origin.  That  is  a  thing  which,  like  so  much 
else  in  Spain,  one  must  take  on  trust.  The  car- 
nages and  locomotives  are  of  the  ordinary  Spanish 
type;  so,  too,  is  the  speed — though  on  such  a 
journey  no  great  speed  could  reasonably  be  looked 
for.  We  stopped  at  many  wayside  stations  serving 
little  towns  and  villages  that  were  invisible  for  the 
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most  part,  being  hidden  in  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains. At  one  of  these  stations  I  was  delighted 
by  the  sight  of  two  magnificent  eagles  poised 
above  the  train  :  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen 
eagles  outside  a  zoological  garden,  but  they  were 
quite  unmistakable  as  they  hung  in  the  air,  almost 
motionless,  on  outstretched  wings.  As  we  got 
higher  the  vegetation — cork  and  oak  trees — be- 
came scantier,  and  the  country  more  rugged.  We 
frequently  passed  great  herds  of  goats  clambering 
among  the  rocks,  their  progress  assisted  and 
directed  by  well-aimed  volleys  of  stones  from  the 
hand  of  the  goatherd,  a  practice  I  had  observed  in 
other  parts  of  Spain. 

One  sees  Ronda,  far  above  one,  a  good  hour 
before  reaching  it.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
precipices  on  all  sides  but  one,  and  even  modern 
engineering  enterprise  has  here  to  bow  to  the 
inevitable,  and  approach  by  a  long  and  devious 
route.  But  at  length  the  train  climbs  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  plateau,  and,  after  a  short  spurt  along 
the  level,  brings  one  to  Ronda  station,  situated,  as 
by  this  time  I  had  learnt  to  expect,  well  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  town. 


CHAPTER    XVI 

RONDA 

The  Reina  Victoria — Situation  of  Ronda — The  Tajo — The  Puente 
Nuevo — Walk  into  the  Country — Journey  to  Granada — 
Bobadilla— The  Vega 

IT  was  my  good  fortune  while  wandering 
through  Spain  to  put  up  at  some  very  ex- 
cellent hotels,  and  among  them,  for  quiet 
and  refined  comfort,  the  Hotel  Reina  Victoria 
at  Ronda  comes  easily  first.  The  Reina  Victoria 
is  run,  I  believe,  by  the  railway  company,  and  is 
frequented,  if  one  may  judge  from  its  visiting- 
book,  chiefly  by  Englishmen  and  Americans.  It 
is  built  on  the  very  edge  of  a  precipice — an  honest, 
uncompromising  precipice,  which  drops  straight 
down  from  the  hotel  terrace  to  the  valley  600  feet 
beneath.  Across  the  valley  rise  the  mountains 
which  surround  Ronda  on  all  sides,  and  the  whole 
forms  a  panorama  of  exceptional  grandeur.  But 
it  is  not  in  situation  alone  that  the  Reina  Victoria 
excels.  Perhaps  its  leading  feature  is  that  there 
is  nothing  about  it  to  suggest  a  hotel,  except  the 
ubiquitous  bus  that  takes  one  to  and  from  the 
station.  The  hotel  gives  one  the  impression  of  a 
well-appointed  and  well-managed  country  house  : 
it  is  furnished  and  fitted  throughout  by  a  well- 
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known  English  firm,  is  under  English  manage- 
ment, and  its  immaculately  garbed  waiters  speak 
English  with  unusual  perfection.  And  the  most 
surprising  thing  of  all  is  that  one  should  drop 
upon  such  a  place  in  Ronda,  an  old-world  town 
high  up  among  the  Andalusian  mountains ! 

Having  removed  some  of  the  signs  of  travel, 
and  being  fortified  with  lunch  and  the  white  wine 
for  which  Ronda  is  famous,  I  set  out  for  an  after- 
noon's exploration  of  the  town.  As  a  show  place, 
there  is  little  to  be  seen  in  Ronda  :  its  chief  attrac- 
tion is  its  unique  situation.  The  town  is  built  on 
a  high  plateau,  which  rises  from  the  centre  of  a 
basin  of  mountains.  On  all  sides  but  one  of  this 
plateau  are  perpendicular  precipices,  while  the 
plateau  itself  is  split  in  two  by  an  immense  chasm, 
called  the  Tajo,  some  500  feet  deep  and  300  feet 
wide.  Ronda  has  been  aptly  compared  to  an  inland 
Gibraltar,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  place 
better  adapted  by  nature  to  purposes  of  defence. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  learn  that  the 
town  has  served  successively  as  a  Roman,  a  Moor- 
ish, and  finally  as  a  Christian  stronghold.  Ronda 
surrendered  to  the  Catholic  Kings  in  1485. 

The  gorge  referred  to  above  divides  the  town 
into  two  parts,  and  is  spanned  by  a  remarkable 
bridge,  the  Puente  Nuevo,  or  New  Bridge,  which 
is  only  new,  however,  in  relation  to  the  rest  of 
Ronda,  having  been  built  in  1761.  It  was  towards 
this  bridge  that  I  made  my  way  first,  along  an  ill- 
paved  and  somewhat  mean  street,  which  led  from 
the  hotel  to  the  central  square  of  the  town.  The 
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best  view  of  the  bridge  is  from  beneath,  and  with 
the  intention  of  reaching  this  point  of  vantage  I 
set  off  down  a  precipitous  path,  more  suited  to 
the  feet  of  goats  than  to  those  of  human  beings. 
I  was  accompanied  by  a  sturdy  urchin  and  his 
diminutive  sister,  who  had  accosted  me  with  an 
offer  of  their  company,  an  offer  I  deemed  it 
expedient  to  accept,  having  read  that  such  is 
the  best  way  of  keeping  off  the  swarms  of 
children  who  follow  strangers  in  Ronda  in  the 
hope  of  "  little  dogs  "  (as  five-centime  pieces 
are  called,  in  allusion  to  the  lion  which  adorns 
them),  Ronda  being  famous,  even  in  Spain,  for 
its  beggars. 

The  view  is  well  worth  the  breakneck  descent 
and  toilsome  return.  The  bridge  rises  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  ravine,  and  consists  of 
three  arches  with  a  central  span — the  latter  ap- 
pearing ludicrously  short  in  comparison  with  its 
immense  height.  Somewhere  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine  is  a  meagre  stream — it  can 
hardly  be  called  a  river,  at  all  events  not  at  this 
season — the  Guadalevm,  but,  insignificant  as  the 
stream  appears,  it  is  nevertheless  responsible  for 
the  cutting  of  the  mighty  chasm  in  which  it  is  now 
almost  lost.  In  Moorish  times,  water  from  the 
Guadalevm  was  brought  in  jars  to  the  upper  town 
by  Christian  captives,  the  way  lying  up  a  narrow 
stairway  cut  in  the  living  rock  :  such  at  least  is  the 
tradition.  I  can  vouch  for  the  stairway,  having 
descended  its  dank  and  dismal  depths  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  workman  bearing  a  candle  to  light  the 
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way,  and  emerging  at  length  somewhere  beneath 
the  lowest  arch  of  the  bridge. 

Ronda  is  one  of  the  few  places  I  visited  in 
Spain  that  does  not  boast  of  a  cathedral,  but  an 
efficient  substitute  is  found  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  la  Mayor,  originally  a  mosque.  This  I 
inspected,  as  in  duty  bound,  but  its  interior  offer- 
ing nothing  remarkable  I  soon  passed  on  to  the 
Casa  de  Mondragon,  a  house  in  the  Moorish  style 
kept  by  an  amiable  old  lady,  and  built  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  Tajo.  From  the  balcony  there  is  a 
thrilling  view  into  the  abyss  beneath. 

Outside  Mondragon  I  took  leave  of  my  youth- 
ful guides  and  before  parting  photographed  them, 
much  to  the  delight  of  the  children,  who  were 
effusive  in  their  thanks.  But  alas  !  lack  of  famili- 
arity with  a  new  apparatus  resulted  in  the  unfor- 
tunate children  appearing  without  their  heads  ! 

The  principal  lions  of  Ronda  may  be  visited 
easily  within  the  compass  of  a  single  afternoon, 
and  yet  leave  time  for  a  walk  or  a  drive  outside  the 
town,  and  such  an  excursion  is  recommended. 
Walking  perhaps  is  to  be  preferred  to  driving,  as 
the  best  views  can  only  be  obtained  by  leaving  the 
road  and  scrambling  on  foot  among  the  hills — for 
which  purpose  a  pair  of  good  strong  boots  should 
be  donned.  The  surrounding  country  is  bare  and 
arid  to  a  degree,  but  is  none  the  less  striking  on 
that  account.  Of  vegetation  there  is  hardly  a 
sign,  and  great  stones  and  boulders  ("  Tears  of 
Christ  "  they  are  called)  lie  scattered  about  every- 
where. Ronda  is  seen  perched  on  its  plateau, 
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whose  precipitous  sides  drop  straight  down  into 
the  valley  below,  and  all  around  are  the  moun- 
tains, grim  and  threatening.  As  at  Avila,  I  was 
long  held,  almost  spellbound,  by  the  weird  beauty 
of  it  all,  and  the  sun  was  sinking  fast  when  I  tore 
myself  away  and  turned  towards  that  "  city  set 
upon  a  hill/' 

It  is  said  that  rain  falls  at  Ronda  only  during 
the  night,  but  none  fell  during  my  stay  there. 
Thunder  rumbled  among  the  mountains,  and  an 
occasional  flash  of  lightning  broke  the  intense 
darkness  of  the  valley,  and  set  the  dogs  all  bark- 
ing ;  but  not  until  the  following  morning  did  a  few 
drops  of  rain  fall — the  first  I  had  seen  in  Spain. 

Soon  after  breakfast  I  bade  farewell  to  the  Reina 
Victoria,  and  was  borne  off  to  the  station,  there  to 
entrain  for  Granada.  I  had  joined  forces  with  an 
English  family  from  the  hotel,  father,  mother  and 
two  charming  daughters,  and  this  agreeable  inter- 
lude in  my  lonely  passage  through  Spain  relieved 
the  tedium  of  the  journey  very  considerably.  My 
companions  were  passengers  by  a  P.  &  O.  steamer, 
and  had  broken  their  journey  at  Gibraltar  in  order 
to  visit  Granada  and  the  Alhambra.  They  were 
travelling  with  a  courier — an  admirable  way  of 
doing  things,  which  is  to  be  commended  to  those 
who  can  afford  it. 

As  far  as  Bobadilla,  forty-four  miles,  we 
travelled  over  the  English  line.  The  way  lies 
through  a  dreary  country,  whose  principal  features 
are  the  large  boulders  previously  referred  to,  and 
cork-trees.  Nothing  of  note  occurred  on  this 
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portion  of  the  journey,  except  the  arrival  in  the 
compartment  of  a  large  brown  locust,  some  three 
inches  in  length,  which  found  its  way  in  through 
the  window,  and  settled  down  on  the  arm  of  one 
of  our  party,  resolutely  refusing  to  move  or  be 
disturbed.  All  were  puzzled  as  to  what  it  could 
be,  but,  having  met  the  genus  elsewhere,  I  was 
able  to  identify  it,  much  to  the  delight  of  my 
companions,  who  were  enchanted  by  the  advent 
among  them  of  so  Biblical  a  creature. 

Bobadilla  may  be  described  as  the  Clapham 
Junction  of  Spain.  Everyone  who  travels  in 
Spain  at  all  is  bound  to  go  to  Bobadilla  sooner  or 
later,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  record  of  anyone 
ever  having  penetrated  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  railway  station.  Even  Baedeker  dismisses  the 
town  with  the  remark  that  the  trains  stop  long 
enough  to  enable  passengers  to  have  a  meal — and 
the  restaurant  is,  perhaps,  as  well  known  as  any  in 
the  Peninsula. 

We  arrived  at  Bobadilla  at  1 1.30,  and  had  about 
thirty-five  minutes  to  wait  before  the  departure 
of  the  Granada  train.  The  time  was  spent,  of 
course,  in  the  restaurant,  for  to  pass  through 
Bobadilla  and  miss  its  one  attraction  would  be  a 
serious  mistake.  Thanks  to  the  systematic  way  in 
which  things  are  arranged  there,  thirty-five  min- 
utes is  ample  for  a  six-course  meal,  beginning  with 
soup,  and  ending  with  the  inevitable  cheese  and 
coffee. 

The  run  of  seventy-six  and  a  half  miles  to 
GranaHa  occupies  five  hours,  and  most  of  that  time 
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is  spent  in  crossing  the  Vega,  or  plain  of 
Granada.  To  readers  of  Washington  Irving  the 
Vega  needs  no  introduction  :  in  spring  it  is  said 
to  be  one  great  garden  of  fruit-trees  and  flowers, 
and  then  is  the  time  to  see  it  at  its  best;  but  even 
when  the  fierce  summer  sun  has  burnt  up  the  last 
blade  of  grass,  and  the  soil  is  dried  and  baked  to 
a  brick-like  hardness,  the  Vega  still  retains  its 
greatest  charm,  for  no  sun  could  wither  the  wealth 
of  legend  and  tradition  that  clings  to  every  foot 
of  this  enchanted  ground.  Many  a  pitched  battle 
was  fought  here  between  Christian  and  Moorish 
hosts,  and  many  a  knightly  combat,  ere  Granada 
capitulated  to  the  Catholic  Kings,  and  Boabdil, 
its  last  king,  turned  his  back  upon  Jiis  capital,  and, 
weeping,  fled  over  the  mountains  to  the  coast, 
seeking  a  refuge  in  the  land  his  forefathers  had 
exchanged  for  this  earthly  paradise.  And  now, 
though  Moorish  armies  no  longer  thunder  across 
the  Vega,  their  spirits  linger  on  there,  and  every 
cave,  every  rock,  every  ruined  tower,  has  its  tenant 
held  imprisoned  by  the  power  of  enchantment, 
and  invisible  to  mortal  eyes.  But  it  has  happened 
that  some  (it  may  be  even  within  the  memory  of 
living  man)  have  found  a  talisman — a  quaintly 
engraved  ring,  an  amulet  or  what  not — against 
which  no  enchantment  can  prevail,  and  thus  it 
comes  about  that  we  have  indubitable  testimony 
of  strange  goings  on  in  this  ancient  Moorish  king- 
dom of  Granada.  Thus  it  is  we  know  that  once 
a  year,  at  midnight  on  the  eve  of  St.  John,  the 
spell  holding  these  phantom  hosts  is  broken,  and 
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they  are  permitted,  for  a  few  brief  hours,  to  leave 
their  rocks  and  caves,  and  fly  across  the  Vega  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind  to  the  Mountain  of  the  Sun, 
opposite  the  Alhambra,  where  Boabdil  still  holds 
his  ghostly  court.  For  it  is  well  known,  though 
that  lying  jade,  History,  may  not  admit  it,  that 
El  Rey  Chico,  though  seemingly  he  fled  over  the 
mountains  and  beyond  the  sea  to  Africa,  was  in 
fact  conducted  by  the  spirits  to  the  cavernous 
depths  of  the  Mountain  of  the  Sun,  there  to  re- 
main until  the  time  should  be  ripe  for  the  removal 
of  all  enchantments,  when  he  will  issue  forth  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  and  the  Christians  will  be 
driven  back  to  those  distant  regions  from  whence 
they  came.  Then  the  Crescent  will  glisten  once 
more  over  Granada,  and  the  Alhambra  will  be 
restored  to  all  its  pristine  glory. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  journey  over  the 
Vega,  even  though  performed  in  a  puffing  Spanish 
train,  should  not  be  dull,  and  forms  a  not  un- 
fitting prelude  to  a  visit  to  Granada,  providing 
always  that  the  traveller  knows  his  Irving — but 
the  notion  that  any  pilgrim  to  the  shrine  of  the 
Alhambra  should  not  know  his  Irving  may  be 
dismissed  as  being  unworthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion. And  so  we  passed,  at  fifteen  miles  an  hour, 
through  this  land  of  enchantments,  dividing  our 
attentions  between  its  tales  of  wonder  and  the 
fruits  of  its  soil — pears,  peaches,  grapes  and  figs, 
sold  at  all  the  stations  at  twopence-halfpenny  a 
large  basket. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  Granada,  and 
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here  I  took  leave  of  my  travelling  companions, 
who  were  proceeding  to  a  new  and  particularly 
sumptuous  hotel,  which  has  recently  been  built 
within  a  few  minutes  of  the  Alhambra.  I,  more 
modest  in  my  requirements,  chose  a  Spanish 
hostelry,  the  Alameda;  and,  though  I  made  the 
choice  with  some  misgivings,  my  confidence  in 
Baedeker's  "  star "  of  commendation  was  not 
misplaced.  For  many  reasons  I  now  consider  a 
hotel  in  the  Alhambra  would  be  preferable  to  one 
in  the  town,  but  to  those  who  would  prefer  the 
life  and  movement  of  Granada  to  the  wooded 
heights  of  the  Alhambra,  I  would  recommend  the 
Alameda  without  any  hesitation. 


CHAPTER    XVII 

GRANADA 

Our  Lady  of  Sorrows — History  of  Granada — Its  Fall — Flight  of 
Boabdil — Modern  Granada— The  Cathedral— The  Gipsies— 
The  Seat  of  the  Moor — Adventure  with  a  Mule 

GRANADA    was    en   fete,    the    occasion 
being  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows. 
Perhaps  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  appeals  in 
some  special  way  to  the  Spaniard,  who  has  a  pro- 
nounced strain  of  melancholy  in  his  character, 
and  certain  it  is  that  the  people  of  Granada  threw 
themselves  into  the  celebration  of  this  fiesta  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  at  their  command.    No  sooner 
had  I  been  assigned  my  room  in  the  hotel  than  I 
was   advised   to   betake   myself   at   once   to   the 
Alameda,  along  which  the  procession  was  to  pass 
—the  recommendation  being  accompanied  by  an 
injunction  to  beware  of  pickpockets. 

The  procession,  on  the  whole,  was  disappoint- 
ing. A  number  of  frock-coated  individuals  led 
the  way,  gossiping  and  laughing,  and  each  bear- 
ing a  gigantic  wax  candle,  lighted,  and  carried 
in  many  instances  under  the  arm,  with  the  flame 
downwards — an  extravagant  method,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  Next  came  the  police,  and  a  great 
number  of  civic  and  other  dignitaries,  then  the 
163 
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school  children,  and  finally  the  image  of  Our 
Lady,  whose  arrival  was  greeted  by  the  crowd 
with  enthusiastic  vivas,  and  by  letting  off  rockets, 
which  exploded  with  a  series  of  loud  bangs  in 
the  bright  afternoon  sunshine.  The  procession 
was  of  prodigious  length,  and  moved  with  in- 
credible slowness,  as  the  weight  of  the  image 
necessitated  a  halt  every  few  minutes  to  give  the 
bearers  a  rest.  I  did  not  discover  what  the 
objective  point  of  the  procession  was,  but  having 
moved  off  at  about  six,  it  had  returned  to  its 
original  starting-point  by  eleven,  after  passing 
through  the  principal  streets  of  the  town.  Its 
passage  after  dark  was  marked  by  illuminations, 
and,  as  the  image  of  Our  Lady  was  borne 
past,  by  various  kinds  of  fireworks — rockets, 
squibs,  crackers,  Catherine  wheels,  and  even  big 
set  pieces;  not  a  very  safe  proceeding,  con- 
sidering the  crowded  state  of  the  streets.  The 
din  was  considerably  augmented  by  individual 
enthusiasts  with  rattles,  trumpets  and  other  wind 
instruments.  Thus,  during  my  first  night  at 
Granada,  pandemonium  reigned,  and  was  kept 
up  until  well  into  the  morning.  But  at  length 
the  last  rocket  exploded,  and  the  revolutions  of 
the  rattles  became  fewer,  until  at  last  silence  fell 
upon  the  city. 

Granada,  former  capital  of  the  Moorish  king- 
dom of  Granada,  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in 
Spain.  Its  rise  began  with  the  decline  of  Cordova 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  from  that  time  until 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  Granada 
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maintained  a  position  of  supremacy.  The  fall  of 
the  kingdom  and  its  capital  was  brought  about, 
as  so  often  happens,  by  internal  dissensions,  and, 
as  is  generally  the  way,  there  was  a  woman  in  the 
case.  To  Zoraya,  a  young  Christian  slave  who 
had  embraced  Mohammedanism,  belongs  the  dis- 
tinction of  firing  the  train  which  led  to  the  final 
disruption  of  the  Moorish  empire  in  Spain.  By 
her  charms  she  captivated  the  heart  of  her 
sovereign,  Abdul  Hasan,  and  to  such  a  pass  did 
things  come  that  serious  trouble  arose  between 
the  King  and  his  wife,  Aisha.  Had  the  matter 
stopped  there  all  might  have  been  well,  but,  un- 
fortunately for  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  things 
went  a  good  deal  further,  and  what  had  begun  as 
a  domestic  difference  ended  in  civil  strife.  Two 
prominent  noble  families,  the  Zegris  and  the 
Abencerrages,  took  the  parts  of  the  King  and  of 
the  Queen  respectively,  and  the  kingdom  was  split 
up  into  contending  factions.  Aisha  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Alhambra,  from  whence  she 
escaped,  lowering  herself  and  her  two  sons, 
Boabdil  and  Yusuf ,  from  a  window  into  the  valley 
beneath,  and  taking  refuge  in  the  hills  near 
Granada,  where  Boabdil  was  proclaimed  King. 
"El  Rey  Chico"  (the  little  king)  dethroned  his 
father,  but,  after  many  ups  and  downs,  and  after 
being  twice  captured  by  the  Spaniards,  who  had 
utilized  these  feuds  to  their  own  ends,  he  was 
finally  compelled  to  evacuate  Granada,  which 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  Kings  in 
1491.  The  event  was  made  the  occasion  of 
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rejoicing  throughout  all  Christen'dom,  a  special 
Te  Deum  being  sung  in  St.  Paul's  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Moorish  empire  in  Europe.  Boabdil 
with  his  mother,  Aisha,  fled  to  Africa,  leaving  one 
of  the  fairest  kingdoms  in  the  world  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemies  of  his  race  and  of  his  faith.  It  is 
related  that,  as  he  crossed  the  Sierra  Nevada,  he 
reached  a  spot,  now  known  as  "  The  Last  Sigh 
of  the  Moor,"  from  whence,  spread  out  at  his  feet, 
he  could  see  Granada,  the  Vega,  and  all  that 
he  was  leaving,  while  before  him  was  the  sea, 
which  he  was  about  to  cross  into  exile.  Over- 
come by  emotion,  Boabdil  could  not  restrain  his 
tears;  but  his  mother  was  made  of  sterner  stuff. 
'  Weep,"  was  her  bitter  comment,  "  weep,  like 
a  woman,  for  a  kingdom  thou  coulclst  not  defend 
like  a  man !  '  On  the  departure  of  the  Moors, 
the  city  of  Granada  fell  into  decay,  while  the 
kingdom,  as  a  Spanish  province,  suffered  sadly 
from  the  neglect  of  its  new  rulers.  Modern 
Granada  has  been  described  as  "  a  living  ruin," 
but  the  epithet,  which  might  well  be  applied  to 
Cordova,  seems  too  severe  when  used  with  refer- 
ence to  Granada. 

During  my  stay,  the  heat  was  abnormal,  the 
thermometer  indicating  well  over  100°  in  the 
shade,  a  temperature  calculated  to  try  the  powers 
even  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  sightseers.  As 
a  result,  my  experiences  there  were  mainly  con- 
fined to  wandering  slowly  along  the  shady  side 
of  the  streets,  and  visiting  the  cool  and  dark 
depths  of  the  cathedral.  The  latter  did  not 
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differ  greatly  from  other  cathedrals  I  had  seen, 
except,  perhaps,  that  it  was  a  little  darker,  and 
the  familiar  taper  affixed  to  a  pole  was  called 
into  requisition  a  little  oftener.  In  the  Royal 
Chapel  I  was  shown  the  tombs  of  the  Catholic 
Kings,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  :  their  coffins  lie 
in  a  dark  vault,  temporarily  illumined  for  my 
benefit  by  the  light  of  a  wax  match,  carelessly 
struck  on  the  marble  resting-place  of  the  coffins. 
The  place  was  littered  all  over  with  the  remains 
of  wax  vestas,  betokening  previous  visitors. 

My  wanderings  through  the  streets  of  Granada 
were  singularly  fruitless,  and  resulted  in  nothing 
more  than  the  purchase  of  some  little  clay  figures 
of  bull  fighters,  which  subsequently  reached  far- 
off  Russia  in  a  more  or  less  battered  condition. 
I  could  see  nothing  about  Granada  to  imply 
either  ruin  or  decay;  on  the  contrary,  the  main 
thoroughfares,  with  their  electric  trams  and 
up-to-date  shops,  suggested  a  certain  prosperity, 
while  the  side  streets  were  certainly  no  worse  than 
those  of  other  cities  in  Spain. 

A  feature  of  Granada,  which  in  some  unac- 
countable way  I  missed  seeing,  is  the  Albaicm, 
or  gipsy  quarter.  It  contains  a  great  number  of 
churches  and  ancient  buildings,  but  undoubtedly 
the  chief  attraction  is  the  gipsies,  who  dance  in 
caves  for  the  edification  of  the  stranger,  "  a 
performance,"  gravely  remarks  Baedeker,  "  more 
notable  for  its  expense  than  for  its  interest  (five 
to  ten  pesetas  a  head)."  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
performance  is  one  which  lacks  neither  supporters 
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nor  admirers,  and  the  charge  mentioned  by 
Baedeker  is  considerably  less  than  what  a  Russian 
friend  of  mine  in  Petersburg  told  me  he  had  paid 
to  see  it.  Speaking  of  these  dances,  Hare  says 
"  At  Granada,  a  few  women  in  tawdry  white 
gowns  extort  five  francs  from  every  individual 
of  the  large  audiences  who  have  the  folly  to  meet 
to  see  them  .  .  . ,"  so  that  even  in  Hare's  time  these 
dances  seem  to  have  possessed  the  same  popu- 
larity and  expensiveness  which  characterizes 
them  to-day.  Of  their  caves  (also  a  centre  of 
attraction  for  tourists),  the  same  authority  writes 
"  They  are  perforated  in  the  living  rock,  beneath 
immense  prickly  pears,  which  serve  at  once  as 
food,  shade  and  protection.  The  mouths  of  these 
caves  are  whitewashed,  and  the  entrances  gener- 
ally guarded  by  a  piece  of  old  carpet.  There  the 
savage  families  bask  all  day  in  the  sun,  and  make 
the  air  resound  all  day  with  their  harsh  guttural 
cries  and  songs.  The  women  who  do  not  steal  earn 
money  by  telling  fortunes  and  selling  amulets; 
the  children  who  are  not  busy  begging  roll  in  the 
rdust  in  front  of  their  caves,  often  quite  naked, 
and  without  any  distinction  of  sex."  The  de- 
scription would  probably  apply  equally  well  in 
these  days,  though  many  of  these  primitive  dwell- 
ings are  now  lit  by  electric  light,  which  would  go 
far  to  take  the  romance  out  of  even  a  whitewashed 
cave  surrounded  by  prickly  pears,  and  guarded  by 
a  piece  of  old  carpet. 

But    cave-dwellers    are    not    confined    to    the 
Albaicm,  as  I  discovered  when  I  took  a  walk  up 
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the  Mountain  of  the  Sun  to  the  Silla  del  Moro 
(Seat  of  the  Moor).  It  may  be  remembered  that 
beneath  the  Mountain  of  the  Sun  Boabdil  still 
holds  his  phantom  court,  to  which,  on  the  eve  of 
St.  John,  his  followers  hurry  from  all  parts  of 
Spain,  released  for  a  few  hours  from  their  en- 
chantment. It  was  a  piping  hot  morning  when 
•  I  set  out  for  that  eminence,  taking  the  electric  tram 
which  crawls  slowly  up  the  steep  streets  leading 
towards  the  Alhambra,  until  at  length  it  reaches 
a  point  where  it  can  go  no  farther,  and  the  driver, 
conductor  and  passengers  change  over  into  a  car 
worked  by  a  cogged  wheel  and  toothed  rail  on  the 
funicular  system.  From  the  tram  terminus,  at  the 
very  gates  of  the  Alhambra,  I  began  my  walk 
through  a  shady  wood,  but  left  it  behind  all  too 
soon,  to  continue  my  way  along  the  Camino 
del  Cementario.  Before  reaching  the  cemetery 
one  turns  to  the  left,  following  a  rough  cart  track 
through  a  plantation  of  olive-trees — trees,  it  may 
be  remarked,  which,  for  all  the  protection  they 
afford  in  hot  weather,  might  just  as  well  not  exist 
at  all.  The  Silla  del  Moro  now  lay  on  the  left, 
and  presently  it  became  necessary  to  leave  the 
cart  track  and  the  elusive  shade  of  the  olive-trees, 
and  scramble  boldly  up  the  barren  and  rocky 
side  of  the  hill. 

I  noticed  that  the  rugged  hills  among  which 
I  was  now  wandering  abounded  in  caves,  pre- 
sumably the  dwelling-places  of  gipsies.  In  size 
these  caves  ranged  from  the  very  small,  which 
would  hardly  have  accommodated  a  child,  to 
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those  large  enough  to  lodge  an  entire  family  of 
gipsies.  None,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge, 
were  particularly  suited  to  dancing,  nor  were  any 
lit  by  electric  light,  or  even  whitewashed — and 
from  this  I  concluded  I  had  before  me  the  real 
thing,  and  not  the  show  places  kept  by  the  gipsies 
of  the  Albaicm.  Some  of  the  caves  boasted  of 
a  plot  of  ground  enclosed  by  a  rough  stone  wall. 
I  saw  no  sign  of  their  tenants;  indeed,  the  only 
living  things  I  encountered  during  the  first  part 
of  my  climb  among  the  hills  were  grasshoppers, 
quite  unmistakable  grasshoppers  they  were,  too, 
until,  springing  high  into  the  air,  they  spread  blue 
or  red  wings,  an'd  fluttered  off — equally  unmistak- 
able butterflies  ! 

Half-way  up  the  hillside  I  met  a  peasant  with 
his  mule,  its  panniers  laden  with  stones  and  earth, 
descending  the  path.  Now  the  mule  is  at  all 
times  a  capricious  beast,  who,  when  aroused, 
expresses  his  emotions  in  no  uncertain  fashion. 
So  I  expected  there  would  be  trouble ;  and  trouble 
there  was,  directly  the  mule  caught  sight  of  me. 
The  sight  was  too  much  for  him  on  that  hot 
morning,  and  he  incontinently  bolted,  dragging 
his  unfortunate  master,  all  protesting,  in  his  wake. 
Faster  and  faster  down  the  hill  sped  the  pair, 
stones  flying  from  under  their  feet,  anH  the  con- 
tents of  the  baskets  scattering  themselves  in  all 
directions.  From  being  at  first  disconcerting, 
the  performance  rapidly  became  diverting,  more 
especially  as  the  distance  increased.  Finally  the 
mule  shook  himself  free  from  all  control,  upset 
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the  last  remnants  of  his  load,  and  made  off  down 
the  road  leading  through  the  olive-trees.  His 
master,  as  though  not  unused  to  such  pranks, 
followed  more  leisurely,  and  when,  from  the  Seat 
of  the  Moor,  half-an-hour  later,  I  caught  sight  of 
them  again,  they  were  trudging  patiently  along 
side  by  side,  as  though  neither  had  ever  had  a 
care  in  the  world. 

Much  refreshed  by  this  incident,  I  continued 
my  uphill  way,  and  in  due  course  reached  the 
Seat  of  the  Moor.  That  the  climb  had  been 
attended  with  a  good  deal  of  physical  discomfort 
is  not  to  be  denied,  but  the  glorious  view  from  the 
top,  and  the  cool  breeze  that  blew  there,  were 
ample  repayment.  All  around  lay  the  tawny, 
rugged  hills,  like  the  one  I  had  climbed, 
seared  with  dry  water-courses,  and  covered  with 
boulders,  while  in  the  distance,  the  majestic 
sierras  reared  their  huge  bulk  against  the  steely 
blue  sky.  The  road  by  which  I  had  come  had 
wound  off  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  towards  the 
wooded  heights  where  the  red  walls  and  towers 
of  the  Alhambra  lay,  half  hidden,  among  the  trees, 
while  beyond  was  Granada,  and  beyond  Granada 
the  Vega,  stretching  away  until  the  eye  could 
follow  it  no  farther,  and  finally  lost  it  in  the 
mysterious  distance  where  earth  and  sky  met. 


CHAPTER    XVIII 
THE  ALHAMBRA 

Situation — Washington  Irving — Visiting  the  Alhambra — Gate  of 
Justice — Place  of  the  Cisterns — Court  of  Myrtles — Court  of 
Lions — The  Queen's  Boudoir— The  Alhambra  of  To-day- 
Palace  of  Charles  V 

THE  red  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings 
stands  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill, 
overlooking  Granada,  and  to  the  discri- 
minating it  is  the  culminating  point  of  a  visit  to 
Spain.  I  feel  that  to  describe  the  Alhambra  in 
any  detail  would  be  out  of  place  here,  even  if 
I  were  competent  to  undertake  such  a  task,  so,  as 
it  cannot  be  passed  without  some  special  mention, 
I  will  content  myself  with  saying,  in  as  few  words 
as  possible,  what  the  Alhambra  is;  and  I  make 
no  apology  for  this,  as  the  subject  is  one  of  which 
most  people  who  have  not  visited  Spain  are 
woefully  ignorant. 

Originally  a  fortress  and  the  residence  of  the 
sultans  of  Granada,  the  Alhambra  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  surviving  example  of  Moorish  art  in 
Spain,  rivalling  both  the  mosque  at  Cordova  and 
the  Alcazar  at  Seville.  Externally  there  is  no- 
thing about  it  to  attract  attention,  for  the  Moors 
avoided  all  outward  display,  fearful  that  it  might 
attract  the  jealous  attentions  of  their  deity,  but 
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for  grace  and  delicate  beauty  the  halls  and  courts 
of  the  Alhambra  are  unrivalled,  while  the  marvel- 
lous tales  that  its  walls  might  tell,  if  only  their 
stones  could  speak,  would  be  difficult  to  equal 
anywhere.  When  to  these  advantages  there  is 
added  that  of  a  romantic  situation  on  a  verdure- 
clad  hill  commanding  views  of  the  city  beneath, 
the  Vega  stretching  away  to  the  horizon  and  the 
snow-clad  sierras  in  the  distance,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Alhambra  is  singularly  well  favoured 
both  by  nature  and  by  man. 

The  Alhambra  probably  owes  its  fame  to-day, 
and  perhaps  even  its  preservation,  to  its  chronicler, 
Washington  Irving,  and  it  may  be  that  this  is  the 
reason  why  it  is  so  much  better  known  to  trans- 
atlantic visitors  than  to  our  own  countrymen. 
When  Irving  came  to  Granada,  he  found  the 
Alhambra  a  neglected  ruin,  tenanted  by  an  old 
caretaker,  whom  he  calls  Tia  Antonia,  and  by  her 
family,  who,  for  such  care  as  they  could  bestow 
on  the  place,  were  allowed  to  keep  the  produce 
of  the  gardens,  and  whatever  fees  they  might  re- 
ceive from  visitors.  Irving,  with  a  Russian  friend, 
of  whom  we  are  told  little,  first  took  up  his  quarters 
at  an  inn  in  Granada ;  but  on  visiting  the  Governor 
of  the  Alhambra  at  his  residence  in  the  city,  the 
latter  jokingly  offered  Irving  and  his  friend  the 
use  of  the  Governor's  own  apartments  in  the 
Alhambra,  if  they  cared  to  occupy  them.  Believ- 
ing the  offer  to  be  made  in  compliance  with  the 
rules  of  that  punctilio  and  ceremonial  politeness 
which  regulate  all  social  intercourse  in  Spain, 
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the  offer  was  at  first  courteously  waved  aside.  But 
the  Governor  was  in  earnest,  and  on  discover- 
ing this,  Irving  grasped  the  golden  opportunity 
at  once,  and,  as  he  puts  it,  "  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Boabdil."  The  Russian  was  soon 
called  away  on  business,  and  one  cannot  help 
feeling  that  this  must  have  been  a  relief  to  the 
retiring  Irving,  who  thereupon  deserted  the 
Governor's  room,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  a 
remote  wing  of  the  palace,  the  haunt  of  bats, 
beggars  and  vagrants,  in  spite  of  the  horrified 
protests  of  Tia  Antonia  and  her  family.  There 
he  collected  the  scattered  web  of  legend  which 
clung  to  the  place,  and  wrote  The  Alhambra,  a 
work  which  delighted  the  world  and  aroused  the 
Spanish  guardians  of  the  Alhambra  to  a  sense  of 
their  responsibilities.  But  though  Irving  was 
instrumental  in  saving  the  Moorish  palace  from 
the  indifference  of  its  custodians  and  from  the 
destructive  hands  of  time  and  of  the  elements, 
the  Alhambra,  as  he  knew  it,  has  passed  away 
for  ever  and  it  is  now  little  better  than  a  cosmo- 
politan show  place,  inhabited  by  a  horde  of  indo- 
lent custodians  with  a  flow  of  parrot-like  gabble 
ever  on  their  lips,  and  an  eye  only  for  pesetas ! 

The  Alhambra  has  always  held  itself  aloof  from 
the  city  at  its  feet :  it  has  its  own  churches,  streets, 
shops,  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  while,  to  make 
its  isolation  still  more  complete,  the  whole  is 
surrounded  by  a  mediaeval  wall  with  massive 
towers  at  intervals.  On  the  morning  after  my 
arrival,  I  set  out,  accompanied  by  a  guide  who 
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had  fastened  himself  upon  me  overnight,  to  "do" 
the  Alhambra  in  the  orthodox  fashion  of  the 
tourist,  and  for  some  reason  that  is  even  now  not 
quite  clear,  the  guide  chose  to  go  there  on  foot, 
instead  of  engaging  a  coche  and  saving  himself 
the  fatigues  of  a  walk  up  the  hill.  The  approach, 
when  the  steep  and  winding  streets  of  Granada 
have  been  left  behind,  lies  through  a  grove  of 
magnificent  elms,  planted  by  (of  all  people)  the 
Duke  of  Wellington !  Well-kept  roads  and 
paths  traverse  this  shady  wood,  which  is  irrigated 
and  cooled  by  streams  of  rushing  water,  for  which 
the  former  Moorish  occupants  are  to  be  thanked. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  spring  innumerable  nightin- 
gales sing  all  day  and  all  night  in  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  but  of  this  I  am  unable  to  speak 
from  personal  knowledge.  The  wood  itself,  how- 
ever, offers  such  abundant  attractions,  that  the 
most  captious  critic  might  well  overlook  the 
absence  of  nightingales,  and,  indeed,  a  more  ideal 
place  of  refuge  from  the  overpowering  heat  of 
an  Andalusian  summer  day  could  not  possibly  be 
imagined. 

Following  a  broad  carriage  road  through  the 
trees,  we  presently  reached  the  Gate  of  Justice, 
a  massive  gateway  giving  access  to  the  Alhambra 
proper.  The  gate  takes  its  name  from  the 
Moorish  custom  of  administering  justice  at  the 
gate  of  the  city — a  sight  that  may  be  seen  at 
Tangier  by  those  who  care  to  look  for  it.  But 
the  Gate  of  Justice  is  a  fortress  rather  than  a 
gate,  and,  in  order  to  facilitate  its  defence,  the 
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road  passing  beneath  it  is  made  to  take  a  sharp 
turn  before  emerging  from  what  is  called  the 
Inner  Gate.  Above  the  Outer  Gate  is  carved  a 
hand,  emblematic  of  Doctrine,  while  over  the 
Inner  Gate  is  a  key,  symbol  of  Power ;  and  tradi- 
tion had  it  that  the  Alhambra  (which  was  origin- 
ally built  by  magic)  would  remain  standing  until 
the  hand  should  grasp  the  key,  in  spite  of  the 
attacks  of  foes  and  the  earthquakes  which  from 
time  to  time  have  proved  so  disastrous  to  other 
buildings  in  this  part  of  Spain. 

From  the  Gate  of  Justice,  the  road,  still 
ascending,  takes  one  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where 
the  broad  Plaza  de  los  Algibes  (Place  of  the 
Cisterns)  fronts  the  Moorish  palace,  and  the 
palace  begun  by  Charles  V,  but  never  finished. 
Under  the  plasa  are  the  Moorish  cisterns  giving 
it  its  name,  while  in  one  corner  a  well  supplies 
thirsty  visitors,  as  well  as  the  army  of  Granada 
water-sellers,  with  the  purest  water,  of  icy  coldness. 
The  water-sellers  carry  the  refreshing  fluid  down 
into  the  city  beneath  on  the  backs  of  donkeys. 

No  photographs  may  be  taken  inside  the 
Alhambra  without  permission,  and  my  first  care 
was  to  obtain  from  an  official  the  necessary  permit 
"  para  saccar  f  otografias  con  aparato  de  mano  " 
(to  take  photographs  with  a  hand  camera),  a 
permission  which  is  readily  granted  on  payment 
of  fifty  centimos,  but  is  available  for  the  day 
of  issue  only.  This  formality  complied  with, 
we  passed  through  the  entrance  and  plunged  at 
once  in  medias  res. 
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One  comes  first  to  the  Court  of  Myrtles,  with 
its  placid  fishpond,  and  the  myrtle  hedges  which 
give  it  its  name.  No  fish  are  to  be  observed  in 
the  pond,  but  happily  it  has  not  yet  occurred  to 
the  authorities  to  empty  out  the  water.  Beyond 
is  the  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors,  from  one  of 
whose  windows  Aisha  lowered  herself  and  her  two 
sons,  and  where,  later,  the  hapless  Boabdil  sum- 
moned the  last  assembly  of  Moors  to  consider  the 
surrender  of  Granada  to  the  Catholic  Kings. 
Here  Irving,  wandering,  lamp  in  hand,  during 
the  first  night  of  his  sojourn  in  the  deserted 
wing,  and  starting,  as  well  he  might,  at  every 
shadow,  heard  blood-curdling,  but  unmistakable 
human  yells  and  howlings — proceeding  from 
beneath  the  pavement !  He  fled  in  terror  to  his 
apartment  and  locked  himself  in,  completely 
cured  for  the  time  being  of  all  wish  to  explore 
the  Alhambra  by  lamplight.  The  yells,  it 
transpired  next  morning,  were  the  ravings  of  a 
poor  mad  brother  of  Tia  Antonia,  whom,  during 
his  bad  attacks,  his  thoughtful  relatives  were  in 
the  habit  of  confining  in  a  vault  beneath  the  Hall 
of  the  Ambassadors,  where  he  would  hurt  no  one, 
and  would  help,  in  no  small  measure,  to  maintain 
the  reputation  of  the  place  as  the  abode  of  dis- 
traught spirits ! 

Second  in  size  to  the  Court  of  Myrtles,  and  no 
less  renowned,  is  the  Court  of  Lions,  so  called 
from  the  fountain  with  its  twelve  rudely  carved 
lions.  In  the  time  of  Tia  Antonia  these  and 
other  fountains  played  continuously,  as  the  ori- 
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ginal  designers  of  the  Alhambra  intended  they 
should  :  but  now,  for  reasons  of  thrift,  or  for  some 
other  unworthy  motive,  the  fountains  are  dry,  and 
no  water  gushes  from  the  mouths  of  the  lions, 
or  fills  the  marble  basins  and  tiny  channels 
constructed  to  receive  it.  Adjoining  the  Court  of 
Lions  are  other  halls,  one  of  which  is  known  as 
the  Hall  of  the  Abencerrages.  In  this  hall 
thirty-three  of  the  Abencerrages,^  invited  by 
Boabdil  to  a  banquet  in  the  Court  of  Lions,  were 
traitorously  put  to  death,  their  blood  mingling 
with  the  waters  of  the  fountain,  and  leaving  stains 
which  are  pointed  out,  by  the  less  scrupulous 
guides,  to  this  day. 

Wandering  through  other  halls  and  Ratios,  my 
guide  brought  me  at  length  to  the  Peinador  de  la 
Reina  (the  Queen's  Boudoir),  a  little  room  with 
a  balcony  which  commands  a  singularly  fine 
view  of  the  Albaicin  and  the  background  of 
mountains.  The  walls  of  this  chamber  are 
adorned  with  grotesque  frescoes,  sadly  defaced 
by  the  French  during  their  occupancy  of  the 
Alhambra,  and  representing  Spanish  naval  vic- 
tories over  the  Moors.  "  What  barbarians  did 
this?  );  once  asked  a  French  general  of  the 
Spanish  guide  who  accompanied  him,  indicating 
the  vandalism.  "  Les  frangais,  mon  general," 
was  the  laconic  reply.  The  parapets  of  the 
balcony  also  bear  the  marks  of  the  French  in  the 
form  of  names  and  initials  cut  deep  into  the  marble. 
The  story  has  it  that  the  French,  before  vacating 

*  See  page  165. 
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the  Alhambra,  tried  to  blow  it  up,  but  a  Spanish 
soldier,  at  imminent  peril  to  himself,  extinguished 
the  burning  fuse  and  saved  the  place.  The  story 
may  be  true,  and  one  would  like  to  think  of  Spain 
showing  such  appreciation,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
until  Washington  Irving  took  the  matter  up,  Spain 
showed  the  same  callousness  in  her  treatment 
of  the  Alhambra  that  characterizes  her  yet  with 
regard  to  her  other  national  monuments. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  some  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  Alhambra,  but  no  bare  descrip- 
tion of  the  halls  and  courts  can  do  justice  to  the 
place  :  to  be  appreciated  it  must  be  seen  and 
judged  as  a  united  whole,  with  all  its  wealth  of 
colour  and  design.  Nor  can  a  single  visit  convey 
anything  but  the  most  hazy  impression;  the 
Alhambra  should  be  visited  and  revisited,  and 
without  a  guide,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible.  One 
cannot  but  envy  Irving  his  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  every  phase  and  aspect  of  the 
Alhambra,  which  in  these  days  is  tied  up  with 
red  tape,  and  haunted  by  rapacious  guides — evils 
which  grow  worse  as  time  goes  on.  There  was  a 
time  when  one  could  wander  through  the  place 
by  moonlight,  and  when  it  could  even  be  hired 
for  private  parties,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
permitted  now — and  perhaps  it  is  as  well,  or  the 
Alhambra  would  be  transported  piecemeal  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  be  distributed  over  the  whole 
of  the  continent  of  America.  So  the  authorities 
run  it  on  purely  commercial  lines,  as  commerce 
is  understood  in  Spain :  the  numberless  custo- 
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dians  are  ever  on  the  look  out  for  fees;  vendors 
of  picture  post-cards  and  gaudy  souvenirs  dog 
one's  footsteps  at  every  turn ;  while,  as  a  crowning 
horror,  and  a  culminating  insult  to  the  spirits  of 
the  place,  a  studio  has  been  arranged  where 
one  may  be  photographed,  in  borrowed  plumes, 
as  a  Moorish  chieftain  or  an  inmate  of  the  harem  ! 
Of  the  upstart  palace  of  Charles  V  little  need 
be  said.  It  was  begun  in  1526,  half  the  Alhambra 
being  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  it.  But  the 
fear  of  earthquakes  caused  Charles  to  relinquish 
his  plan  of  living  there;  the  work  was  stopped, 
and  the  palace  remains  to-day  as  it  was  left — a 
roofless  and  unfinished  ruin. 


CHAPTER    XIX 

BAEZA 

Leaving    Granada — Baeza — "No    hay  asientos" — The    Fonda — 
"  Enemies  to  Repose  " — How  the  Night  was  passed 

WITH  Granada,  my  journey  through 
Spain  drew  towards  a  close.  I  had 
seen  the  Alhambra,  and,  as  that  was 
the  last  item  on  my  programme,  there  remained 
nothing  but  to  take  the  train  home  by  the  shortest 
possible  route.  Two  ways  were  open  :  I  might 
return  to  Bobadilla,  and  from  there  travel 
through  Cordova  to  Madrid,  or  I  might  join  the 
main  line  beyond  Cordova  at  the  little  junction 
of  Baeza,  and  so  cut  off  a  big  corner.  The  latter 
involved  a  cross-country  journey,  but  it  was  so 
much  shorter  in  actual  distance,  that  I  unhesita- 
tingly chose  it.  It  proved  to  be  much  longer  in 
the  end,  as  I  shall  show  presently. 

I  left  Granada  in  the  evening,  after  an  early 
dinner,  driving  to  the  station  over  one  of  the  worst 
roads  I  have  ever  seen  anywhere.  For  the 
second  time  in  my  travels  the  kilometric  failed 
me,  and  to  Baeza  the  ordinary  fare  had  to  be 
paid.  We  were  due  at  this  place  at  two  in  the 
morning,  and  there  it  would  be  necessary  to  book 
again  and  re-register  the  luggage. 
181 
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The  journey  to  Baeza  was  uneventful,  but  was 
enlivened  by  the  constant  whistling  of  the  engine, 
a  performance  that  usually  took  the  form  of  a 
prolonged  shriek,  followed  by  as  many  short 
blasts  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  called  for. 
It  was  impossible,  owing  to  the  darkness,  to 
ascertain  precisely  the  reasons  for  this  ear- 
splitting  din,  but  it  was  indulged  in  at  all 
cuttings,  crossings,  bridges  and  turnings,  and 
apparently  whenever  the  driver  thought  that  the 
passengers  needed  enlivening.  As  a  consequence, 
anything  in  the  shape  of  protracted  repose  was 
impossible. 

We  reached  Baeza  at  2.20  A.M.,  and,  as  the  train 
went  no  farther,  everyone  was  turned  out  on  to 
the  platform  of  this  dirty  and  ill-lit  little  station. 
I  gave  my  baggage  receipt  and  kilometric  book 
to  a  porter,  explaining  that  I  wished  to  go  on  to 
Madrid  by  the  express,  then  almost  due.  But 
his  bearing,  as  he  took  his  place  in  the  rapidly 
forming  queue,  did  not  inspire  confidence,  and 
I  surveyed  the  booking-office  with  a  feeling  of 
vague  uneasiness.  It  was  already  in  possession 
of  a  crowd  of  passengers,  and  booking  was  going 
forward  briskly — as  briskly,  that  is,  as  the  opera- 
tion is  ever  carried  out  in  Spain.  The  express 
might  come  in  at  any  moment  now,  and — a  dread- 
ful thought  seized  me — what  if  I  could  not  get  a 
ticket !  It  would  mean  spending  the  night,  and 
perhaps  even  the  next  day,  at  Baeza,  or  Baeza 
station,  for  the  town,  or  village,  or  whatever  it 
was,  was  leagues  away  among  the  mountains ! 
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The  combined  buffet  and  general  waiting-room 
did  not  look  at  all  promising.  At  a  table,  covered 
with  a  dirty  cloth,  sat  a  number  of  would-be 
passengers,  drinking  coffee  in  the  sloppy  Spanish 
fashion;  a  crowd  of  snoring  peasants  were  in 
possession  of  the  hard  wooden  seats,  and  of  other 
accommodation  there  was  none — it  seemed,  in 
short,  to  be  a  most  undesirable  place  in  which  to 
pass  the  night.  I  was  not  left  long  in  suspense.  By 
some  mysterious  means  the  clerk  in  the  booking- 
office  was  made  aware  that  there  was  no  more 
room  in  the  train,  the  window  shut  with  a  most 
uncompromising  bang,  and  the  word  went  forth 
"  No  hay  asientos "  (There  are  no  seats).  So 
that  settled  the  matter — there  was  no  getting 
farther  that  night.  Almost  immediately  the 
express  glided  in,  the  fortunate  ones  who  had 
secured  places  scrambled  on  board,  and  the  train 
stole  off  again,  its  carefully  darkened  compart- 
ments suggesting  travellers  sleeping  happily 
among  the  cushions,  while  we  other  unfortunate 
ones  were  compelled  to  pass  an  indefinite  period 
at  Baeza ! 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  the  situa- 
tion as  philosophically  as  possible;  regrets  were 
vain,  since  the  train  had  departed,  and  would 
relieve  the  situation  of  none  of  its  poignant 
features.  It  was  clearly  impossible  to  spend  the 
night  in  the  station,  so  I  addressed  the  waiter,  and 
asked  him  if  there  were  an  inn  anywhere  near 
where  the  night  could  be  passed.  He  replfed 
that  there  was,  and  rousing  a  porter,  sent  him 
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off  for  the  key — for  all  the  world  as  though  the 
fonda  were  a  barn  or  a  stable,  to  be  kept  locked 
until  required  for  use. 

In  due  course  the  porter  returned,  bearing  in  his 
arms  one  of  those  gigantic  keys,  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  an  axe,  that  are  so  popular  in  Spain.  De- 
positing my  luggage  behind  the  refreshment  bar  (an 
unwise  proceeding,  but  the  waiter  declared  it  would 
be  all  right,  and  I  was  not  in  a  mood  to  worry 
over  trifles)  I  followed  the  porter  out  into  the 
night.  After  a  walk  of  some  twenty  minutes 
through  the  darkness,  we  reached  the  fonda,  a 
long,  low  building  (this  discovery  was  made 
next  morning,  for  nothing  could  be  seen  at  the 
time),  with  a  heavy  door,  which  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  the  mozo's  formidable  key.  Inside 
the  door  the  porter  left  me,  but  soon  reappeared 
in  the  company  of  an  elderly  and  very  dishevelled 
female.  A  candle  borne  by  the  lady  revealed 
a  dirty,  stone-paved  passage  and  a  narrow  stair- 
case, up  which  I  was  conducted  without  further 
ceremony.  Opening  the  door  of  a  small  room  con- 
taining two  beds  shrouded  in  bright  green  mosquito 
curtains,  the  pair  retired,  the  porter  agreeing  to 
call  me  in  plenty  of  time  to  catch  the  mixed  train, 
which  would  leave  for  Madrid  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Carefully  bolting  the  door,  for  the 
appearance  of  the  place  seemed  to  warrant  the 
precaution,  I  turned  my  attention  to  one  of  the 
couches  with  the  verdant  hangings. 

At  first  sight,  everything  appeared  to  be  in 
order :  the  linen,  if  coarse,  was  clean,  and  there 
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were  no  obvious  signs  of  what  Baedeker  deli- 
cately calls  "  enemies  to  repose."  But  alas  for 
the  deceitfulness  of  appearances !  No  sooner 
was  the  candle  extinguished,  than  the  presence 
of  these  enemies  was  at  once  made  manifest. 
Hastily  rising,  I  proceeded  to  investigate  matters 
—there  is  no  need  to  describe  what  I  saw,  but 
the  case  was  a  bad  one,  and  the  rest  of  the  night 
was  passed,  to  the  delight  of  a  myriad  mosquitoes, 
on  an  improvised  couch  of  three  hard  wooden 
chairs,  placed  in  a  row,  and  moved  well  away  from 
the  wall.  And  what  a  night  it  was !  Dogs,  near 
and  far,  barked  ceaselessly,  crickets  chirped  out- 
side, somewhere  in  the  distance  a  sereno  called 
at  intervals,  while,  near  at  hand,  and  dominating 
all  other  sounds,  rose  the  attenuated  hum  of  the 
persistent  mosquito.  But  dawn  came  at  last,  and 
with  it  I  rose,  or  rather  descended,  from  the  chairs, 
sought  out  the  senora,  and,  paying  her  without 
a  word  the  two  pesetas  asked  for  this  accommo- 
dation, departed.  Thus  I  passed  the  night  at  a 
Spanish  village  inn,  such  an  inn  as  would  have 
seemed,  probably,  quite  familiar  to  Gil  Bias  or 
Don  Quixote,  and  agreed,  in  all  particulars, 
with  the  descriptions  of  village  inns  handed 
down  to  us  by  these  worthies.  And  this,  I  may 
say,  was  the  only  occasion  upon  which  I  had 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  Spanish  hospitality. 


CHAPTER    XX 
LA  MANCHA 

The  Mixed  Train— The  Porter— The  Scenery— The  Sierra  Morena 
— Pass  of  the  Precipice  of  Dogs — Don  Quixote — His  Birth- 
place— The  Plains  of  La  Mancha — Monotony  of  the  Journey 
— Arrival  at  Madrid 

AT  nine  there  was  no  sign  of  the  mixed 
train,  due,  at  that  very  moment,  to  start 
for  Madrid.  At  9.15  I  began  to  feel 
anxious,  and  at  9.20  the  mixed  train  arrived.  It 
was  a  nondescript  affair,  composed  of  first,  second 
and  third  class  carriages  (with  a  sprinkling  of 
goods  waggons),  mixed  indiscriminately,  and  was 
of  such  prodigious  length  that  no  station  platform 
in  Spain,  or  any  other  country,  could  possibly 
have  accommodated  it  all  at  once.  This  difficulty, 
however,  was  easily  got  over  by  stopping  the  train 
in  sections  at  the  more  important  stations,  while 
at  the  lesser  ones,  the  passengers  in  the  last  half 
of  the  train  scrambled  down  and  completed  the 
journey  on  foot.  The  whole  thing  was  drawn  by 
an  antiquated  locomotive  that  looked  far  too 
old  for  such  work,  and  did,  indeed,  get  very 
tired  before  we  reached  Madrid,  twelve  hours 
later. 

In  such  a  train  there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding 
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the  empty  compartment  demanded  by  British 
exclusiveness.  The  carriages  were  old,  and 
none  too  clean  (mine,  a  first-class  one,  bore 
unmistakable  traces  of  having  been  recently 
occupied  by  fowls);  but  the  cushions  were  soft, 
and  invited  repose  after  the  uncomfortable  night 
at  the  fonda\  and  I  was  glad  to  be  alone.  My 
friend  the  porter  had  rendered  me  a  very  valu- 
able service  overnight  by  rescuing  from  a  distant 
siding  some  property  which  I  had  forgotten 
in  the  train,  and  for  this  and  his  other 
attentions,  I  presented  him  with  a  five-peseta 
piece.  :c  Shall  I  change  it?  "  he  inquired,  not 
understanding  such  largess  at  first,  and  was 
quite  overcome  when  made  to  understand  that  he 
was  to  keep  it.  First  he  bit  the  coin  with  his 
strong  white  teeth,  then  he  retired  to  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  I  heard  the  sound  of  silver  being  rung 
on  the  stone  platform.  Finally  he  rushed  back, 
shook  hands  warmly,  and  poured  forth  a  volume 
of  Spanish,  which,  unfortunately,  was  mostly 
unintelligible. 

At  about  a  quarter  to  ten,  the  train,  with  a  series 
of  bumps  and  bangs,  started  off  on  its  journey  to 
the  capital,  196  miles  away.  I  soon  abandoned 
the  attempt  to  sleep;  even  if  the  jolting  of  the 
train  had  permitted  it,  the  scenery  did  not,  and  it 
kept  me  constantly  on  the  move  between  the  open 
windows  at  each  side  of  the  compartment,  hanging 
first  out  of  one,  then  out  of  the  other,  in  a  dogged 
endeavour  to  miss  no  more  than  could  possibly 
be  helped.  This  determination  seemed  to  be 
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shared,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  other  occupants 
of  the  train,  for  at  every  window  was  a  black- 
haired  Andalusian  peasant,  indolently  enjoying 
the  cool  breeze  and  his  ciganllo,  and  shouting 
greetings  to  his  friends  in  the  other  carriages  as 
the  turns  in  the  line  brought  them  into  view. 

Soon  after  leaving  Baeza  we  began  to  climb 
the  Sierra  Morena,  a  rugged  mountain  range  that 
stretches  right  across  the  Peninsula,  and  forms  a 
natural  boundary  between  Andalusia  and  New 
Castile.  Truly  this  was  no  place  to  make  up 
for  the  repose  missed  at  the  fonda,  and,  as  the 
line  wound  its  way  upwards,  and  each  succeeding 
view  seemed  more  striking  than  the  last,  I  re- 
gretted less  and  less  the  express  that  had  steamed 
away  without  me  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing. At  length  the  train  reached  the  Puerto  de 
Despenaperros  (the  Pass  of  the  Precipice  of 
Dogs),  and,  with  a  last  look  backwards  towards 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  far  away  to  the  south,  we 
passed  through  several  tunnels,  and  entered 
Castile.  From  this  point  the  mountains  were 
gradually  left  behind,  and  at  Valdepefias,  some 
twenty  miles  farther  on,  we  saw  the  last  of  them, 
and  reached  the  tawny  and  arid  desert  of  La 
Mancha. 

The  journey  through  this  part  of  Spain  is 
usually  made  at  night,  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
traveller  who  adopts  this  course  is  not  to  be  dis- 
puted. For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a 
sameness  about  the  landscape  that  soon  becomes 
exceedingly  tedious.  Hour  after  hour  the  train 
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rolls  onward  over  a  gently  undulating  country, 
without  a  hill,  or  even  a  tree,  to  break  the  mono- 
tony. Only  the  immortal  Knight  of  the  Rueful 
Countenance  redeems  La  Mancha  from  being 
utterly  wearisome.  The  country  teems  with 
memories  of  Don  Quixote.  They  begin,  indeed, 
in  the  Sierra  Morena,  where  the  hero  had  several 
remarkable  adventures,  as  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  romance — and  all  travellers  in  Spain 
should  at  least  have  read  it — will  remember.  We 
even  passed  what  seems  to  be  accepted  as  the 
knight's  birthplace,  the  village  of  Argamasilla, 
though  Cervantes  himself  purposely  refrains  from 
mentioning  any  name,  in  order,  so  it  is  said,  that 
the  people  of  La  Mancha  might  one  day  quarrel 
over  this  very  question,  "  as  the  seven  cities  of 
Greece  contended  about  Homer."  *  Not  only  does 
Argamasilla  claim  to  be  the  birthplace  and  home 
of  Don  Quixote,  but  its  church  even  contains  his 
portrait,  in  the  person  of  one  Don  Rodrigo  de 
Pacheco  !  The  inn,  too,  where  the  poor  gentleman 
watched  his  armour  and  was  dubbed  knight, 
exists  to  this  very  day,  and  did  I  not  see  with 
my  own  eyes,  on  a  hill  some  miles  away  to  the 
left  of  the  railway,  seven  diminutive  windmills, 
the  very  same  giants  with  which  the  hero  con- 
tended ? 

In  setting  forth  to  cross  Spain  in  a  mixed  train, 
I   had  made   one  very   serious   mistake — I   had 

*  It  may  be  worth  recalling  the  opening  words  of  the  History  : 
"  In  a  certain  village  of  La  Mancha,  of  which  I  cannot  remember 
the  name,  there  lived  not  long  ago  .  .  ." 
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neglected  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  provisions  for  the 
journey.  As  the  day  drew  on,  and  we  crawled 
northward  over  the  plains  of  La  Mancha,  the 
pangs  of  hunger  began  to  assert  themselves;  nor 
was  there  any  means  of  relieving  them.  We 
stopped  at  innumerable  stations,  but  there  was 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  to  be  had  at  any  of 
them  in  the  way  of  refreshment,  except  aguar- 
diente, until,  about  four  o'clock,  we  reached  Al- 
cazar, whose  restaurant  Baedeker  dignifies  with 
a  "star"  of  commendation,  and  where  we  were  to 
remain  half-an-hour — for  what  purpose,  goodness 
only  knows,  unless  to  give  the  unfortunate  engine  a 
much-needed  rest.  The  restaurant  proved  to  be 
abominably  dirty  and  untidy,  but  I  was  too 
hungry  to  be  critical,  and,  ordering  dinner,  I 
sat  down  and  ate  ravenously.  It  was  only 
after  fortifying  myself  with  such  fare  as  the 
place  provided,  and  thoroughly  inspecting  the 
arrangements  generally,  that  I  began  to  wonder 
what  there  was  about  the  Alcazar  buffet  to  be 
commended. 

After  leaving  Alcazar,  the  country  became,  if 
possible,  drearier  than  ever.  The  soil  here  is 
alkaline,  and  what  little  vegetation  there  is  is  sup- 
ported by  irrigation.  Windmills  abound,  absurd 
1  little  things,  whose  height  is  given  by  the  guide- 
book as  from  eight  to  ten  feet,  which  may  account 
in  some  measure  for  Don  Quixote's  mistake.  Not 
until  the  train  reached  the  little  town  of  Casti- 
llejo,  forty  miles  from  Madrid,  did  the  country 
become  more  fertile,  but  by  this  time  the  long 
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day's  journey  had  brought  me  to  the  condition 
in  which  the  passing  country  ceases  altogether  to 
interest.  At  half-past  seven  the  guard,  in  one  of 
his  peregrinations  from  one  end  of  the  train  to 
the  other  by  way  of  the  footboard,  looked  in  at  the 
window  to  say  we  should  reach  Madrid  at  half- 
past  nine.  I  thanked  him  for  the  information, 
and  devoutly  hoped  that  the  now  heavily  labour- 
ing engine  would  do  the  thirty  miles  in  two  hours. 
A  little  later  night  fell,  the  smoky  lamp  was 
lighted,  and  the  glare  of  Madrid  appeared  on  the 
northern  horizon.  Trains  flashed  by  in  both 
directions,  but  ours  was  not  to  be  hurried  :  neither 
any  sense  of  pride,  nor  any  desire  to  end  the 
journey,  would  induce  it  to  mend  its  pace. 
Things  were  rapidly  becoming  intolerable — out- 
side there  was  only  the  blackness  of  the  night, 
while  inside  the  feeble  rays  of  the  lamp  left  no 
other  resource  than  to  speculate  idly  on  the  time 
of  our  arrival.  But  still  the  train  jogged  on  at 
its  fifteen-miles-an-hour  gait,  and  Madrid  seemed 
to  get  no  nearer.  Any  break  in  the  awful  mono- 
tony would  have  been  welcome — a  collision,  a 
derailment,  even  the  advent  of  a  fellow-passenger ; 
in  fact,  I  felt  that  if  this  went  on  much  longer 
I  must  inevitably  become  light-headed.  Then, 
lamps  began  to  twinkle  on  both  sides  of  the  line, 
streets  and  squares  took  shape  from  the  blackness, 
and,  rumbling  over  a  bridge,  we  reached  at  last 
the  Estacion  del  Mediodia  and  Madrid. 


CHAPTER    XXI 
CONCLUSION 

Back  in  Madrid — General   Strike — En  route  for  the  Frontier — 
Reflections — The  Bidassoa  recrossed 

THUS  it  came  about  that  I  travelled  all 
day,  and  crossed  half  Spain,  in  a  tren 
mixto.  The  exploit  is  not  one  which  I 
would  recommend  others  to  imitate,  for,  though 
travelling  in  a  slow  train  gives  such  opportunities 
of  observing  the  country  and  the  people  as  the 
express  does  not  afford,  the  advantages  gained  are 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  discomforts  that  have 
to  be  endured — discomforts  that,  in  view  of  the 
deplorable  condition  of  wayside  stations  in  Spain, 
do  not  end  with  the  train. 

But  everything  has  an  ending,  and  at  last  I  was 
back  in  Madrid,  which  after  all  my  wanderings 
through  many  strange  places  seemed  very  familiar 
and  homelike.  At  the  Hotel  de  Londres  I  was 
welcomed  with  broad  grins  and  excellent  English 
and  French  by  the  porter  and  boots,  who  were 
amazed  to  hear  how  far  I  had  been  and  how 
many  places  I  had  visited  since  I  had  last  been 
in  the  hotel. 

It  was  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  my  uncom- 
fortable journey  across  Spain  in  the  tren  mixto 
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that  I  decided  to  forgo  an  excursion  to  Toledo. 
The  thought  of  railway  travelling  had  become  so 
hateful  for  the  time  being,  that  I  felt  I  never 
wished  to  see  a  train  again,  least  of  all  a  slow 
train,  such  as  that  by  which  one  is  obliged  to 
reach  Toledo.  On  my  way  from  Granada  I  had 
passed  very  near  Toledo,  and,  had  it  been  prac- 
ticable, would  have  broken  my  journey  in  order 
to  visit  the  city  before  going  on  to  Madrid.  From 
a  study  of  the  railway  map  such  a  proceeding 
appears  to  be  quite  easy,  but  in  reality  it  is 
hedged  in  with  many  difficulties,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  a  train  service  with  only  one  train  daily. 
Travellers  from  the  south,  therefore,  have  the 
mortification  of  passing  almost  within  sight  of 
Toledo  and  yet  being  obliged  to  make  a  separate 
journey  to  visit  the  place. 

I  am  bound  to  admit  that  my  omission  to  visit 
Toledo  was  a  serious  one,  and  it  is  an  omission 
against  which  I  would  warn  others,  more  especially 
as  it  is  not  really  a  difficult  place  to  get  to  from 
Madrid.  It  is  reached  from  the  Estacion  del 
Mediodia,  or  Atocha  as  the  station  is  also  called, 
and  an  accommodating  railway  company,  with  an 
enterprise  which  is  as  refreshing  in  a  Spanish 
railway  as  it  is  uncommon,  has  laid  itself  out  to 
enable  the  traveller  from  Madrid  to  perform  the 
journey  of  fifty  miles  each  way  within  the  compass 
of  a  single  day,  and  still  have  time  to  see  most 
of  what  the  city  has  to  offer.  Were  I  to  make  this 
excursion  I  would  prefer  to  spend  a  longer  time 
over  it,  as  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  seen  in 
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Toledo.  Moreover  the  return  journey,  which 
takes  two  hours,  can  hardly  be  an  agreeable  con- 
clusion to  a  hard  day's  sightseeing,  particularly 
if  one's  visit  is  made  during  the  hot  months  of  the 
year.  Toledo  is  a  Moorish  city,  but  less  so,  I 
believe,  than  Cordova,  and  a  glance  at  the  plan 
given  in  Baedeker  shows  a  maze  of  narrow,  wind- 
ing streets  that  come  near  to  rivalling  those  of  the 
southern  city  for  intricacy.  Toledo  was  once  the 
capital  of  Spain,  and  it  is  still  the  religious  capital 
and  the  seat  of  the  Primate.  Its  principal  sight  is 
the  cathedral,  an  interesting  feature  of  which  is  a 
chapel  in  which  Mass  is  celebrated  according  to 
the  ancient  Mozarabic  rite,  one  of  the  only  two 
non-Roman  rites  now  remaining  in  western 
Europe.*  The  cathedral  is  only  shown  in  the 
afternoon  to  visitors,  and  in  planning  an  excursion 
to  Toledo,  this  should  be  borne  in  mind.  To  visit 
the  cathedral  a  set  of  permits  must  first  be  obtained 
from  the  authorities,  just  as  is  the  case  in  Seville. 

Madrid  had  become  a  much  pleasanter  place 
during  my  absence.  A  cool  wind  blew  from  the 
Guadarrama  mountains,  and  the  insupportable 
heat  that  made  my  last  visit  so  uncomfortable 
had  given  place  to  a  delightful  freshness,  though 
the  sun  had  lost  none  of  its  power.  The  day  of 
my  departure  was  spent  in  lounging  about  the 
sunny  streets  and  making  a  few  final  purchases— 
among  them,  in  a  second-hand  book-shop,  a  quaint 

*  The  other,  the  Ambrosian  rite,  is  used  in  Milan,  but  it  has 
lost  much  of  its  former  distinctiveness,  and  has  become  far  more 
Romanized  than  has  the  Mozarabic  rite. 
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old  pocket  edition  of  Don  Quixote,  in  three  vol- 
umes, which  I  had  coveted  when  last  in  Madrid, 
and  which  now  became  mine  for  three  pesetas. 

At  8  P.M.  I  left  in  the  express  for  the  frontier; 
that  I  got  away  so  easily  seems  to  have  been  a 
piece  of  great  good  fortune.  Economic  troubles 
were  spreading  over  Spain,  and  in  all  the  large 
towns  there  were  strikes.  In  Madrid  the  cabs  and 
buses  were  already  "  out/'  the  bakers  were  to 
follow  next  day,  and  the  railways  might  be  in- 
volved at  any  moment.  Happily  for  my  peace 
of  mind,  I  was  unaware  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation;  indeed,  the  intimation  that  the  bus 
which  was  to  take  me  to  the  station  was  the  last 
one  running  in  Madrid  was  almost  the  first  hint 
I  had  that  anything  was  amiss. 

At  the  Estacion  del  Norte  there  was  no  un- 
wonted excitement,  such  as  might  be  expected  to 
precede  a  railway  strike.  Bearing  in  mind  my 
experience  when  travelling  south,  I  allowed  my- 
self plenty  of  time,  but  the  precaution  was  need- 
less, as  there  was  room  in  the  train  for  everybody. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  kilometres  remained 
of  the  kilometric  ticket,  and  these  coupons  I  was 
able  to  use  in  part  payment  of  my  ticket  to  the 
frontier.  I  was  relieved  to  find,  moreover,  that 
the  supplementary  ticket  was  issued  in  Madrid, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  necessary,  as  I  feared  it 
might  be,  to  turn  out  of  the  train  at  midnight  and 
re-book  at  the  point  where  my  kilometric  ticket 
expired.  So  the  usefulness  of  the  kilometric 
ticket  was  fully  maintained  up  to  the  very  last. 

N  2 
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Daylight  found  us  running  under  lowering  skies 
through  the  mountains  of  northern  Spain.  Pres- 
ently the  clouds  broke,  and  the  first  rain  I  had 
seen  in  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  drops 
at  Ronda,  fell  in  torrents.  We  were  now  crossing 
the  Basque  provinces,  and  at  every  stopping-place 
the  train  was  boarded  by  what  my  fellow-passenger 
between  Algeciras  and  Ronda  would  have  called 
"  the  local  peasantry,"  who  really  were  travelling 
first-class  here — perhaps  because  there  was  no 
other  class  on  the  train.  They  spoke  a  strange 
tongue,  bearing  no  resemblance  whatever  to 
Spanish,  which  a  fellow-traveller  informed 
me  was  Basque.  They  were  fine.-looking 
fellows,  these  Basque  peasants,  in  their  blue 
blouses,  and  red  caps  and  sashes,  and  they  bore 
themselves  with  a  fine  dignity — as  well  they  might, 
for  it  is  their  boast  that  they  are  the  oldest  race 
in  the  world,  and  certainly  in  Europe  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  an  older. 

About  noon  we  reached  San  Sebastian,  the 
scene  of  my  first  adventures  in  Spain;  but  it  was 
a  gloomy  and  rain-sodden  San  Sebastian,  with  a 
chill  in  the  air  that  spoke  unmistakably  of  autumn. 
Much  had  happened  since  I  was  in  that  station 
last,  waiting  for  the  train  that  was  to  take  me  on 
to  Burgos,  and  the  unknown  country  that  lay 
beyond  the  Pyrenees.  I  had  travelled  from  north 
to  south,  and  back  again;  and  though  I  felt  that 
the  fleeting  glimpse  I  had  had  of  the  country  and 
its  people  in  no  way  qualified  me  to  pass  judg- 
ment, still,  the  impression  remained  of  a  pleasant 
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and  kindly  race,  a  trifle  reserved,  perhaps,  and 
undemonstrative  towards  the  stranger,  but  always 
courteous  and  considerate.  Every  traveller  who 
passes  through  a  foreign  country,  to  whose 
language  and  customs  he  is  almost  a  complete 
stranger,  is  bound,  at  times,  to  surfer  inconveni- 
ence, and  this  experience  I  had  not  escaped;  but 
I  may  say  with  truth,  that  I  had  met  with  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  annoyance  during  this  journey 
through  Spain,  nothing  on  which  I  should  look 
back  with  a  feeling  of  regret.  Thus,  as  I 
prepared  to  take  leave  of  Spain,  the  memories 
I  carried  away  with  me  were  only  pleasant  ones. 

These,  and  similar  reflections,  occupied  me 
during  the  short  run  from  San  Sebastian  to  Irun, 
where,  with  true  Spanish  dilatoriness,  to  which  I 
was  now  well  accustomed,  we  arrived  fifteen 
minutes  late.  After  a  short  stop  the  train  moved 
slowly  on  again,  and  almost  immediately  the 
Bidassoa,  marking  the  frontier  between  France 
and  Spain,  came  into  view,  the  clouds  rolling 
grandly  down  the  mountains  on  the  Spanish  side. 
A  few  minutes  later,  we  were  crossing  the  bridge 
over  the  river,  and  my  travels  in  Spain  were  at 
an  end. 
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With  Numerous  Illustrations 


ANCIENT     PAINTED    GLASS    IN    ENGLAND. 
Philip  Nelson. 


ARCHEOLOGY 
R.  Munro. 


BELLS   OF   ENGLAND,    THE. 
Raven.     Second  Edition. 


AND     FALSE     ANTIQUITIES. 
Canon    J.    J. 


BRASSES  OF  ENGLAND,  THE.  Herbert  W. 
Macklin.  Third  Edition. 

CELTIC  ART  IN  PAGAN  AND  CHRISTIAN 
TIMES.  J.  Romilly  Allen.  Second  Edition. 

CASTLES  AND  WALLED  TOWNS  OF  ENGLAND, 
THE.  A.  Harvey. 

CHURCHWARDEN'S  ACCOUNTS  FROM  THE 
FOURTEENTH  CENTURY  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF 
THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

DOMESDAY  INQUEST,  THE.  Adolphus  Ballard. 

ENGLISH  CHURCH  FURNITURE.  J.  C,  Cox 
and  A.  Harvey.  Second  Edition. 


ENGLISH  COSTUME.  From  Prehistoric  Times 
to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
George  Clinch. 

ENGLISH  MONASTIC  LIFE.  Abbot  Gasquet. 
Fourth  Edition. 

ENGLISH  SEALS.    J.  Harvey  Bloom. 

FOLK-LORE  AS  AN  HISTORICAL  SCIENCE. 
Sir  G.  L.  Gomme. 

GILDS  AND  COMPANIES  OF  LONDON,  THE. 
George  Unwin. 

*HERMITS  AND  ANCHORITES  OF  ENGLAND, 
THE.  Rotha  Mary  Clay. 

MANOR  AND  MANORIAL  RECORDS,  THE. 
Nathaniel  J.  Hone.  Second  Edition. 

MEDIAEVAL  HOSPITALS  OF  ENGLAND,  THE. 
Rotha  Mary  Clay. 


OLD     ENGLISH    INSTRUMENTS     or 
F.  W.  Galpin.     Second  Editicn. 


Music. 


METHUEN  AND  COMPANY  LIMITED 


The  Antiquary's  Books—  continued 

OLD  ENGLISH  LIBRARIES.    James  Hutt. 

OLD  SERVICE  BOOKS  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
CHURCH.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  and 
Henry  Littlehales.  Second  Edition. 

PARISH  LIFE  IN  MEDIAEVAL  ENGLAND. 
Abbot  Gasquet.  Third  Edition. 


PARISH     REGISTERS 
J.  C.  Cox. 


OF     ENGLAND,     THE. 


REMAINS    OF    THE    PREHISTORIC    AGE    IN 

ENGLAND.     Sir  B.  C.  A.  Windle.     Second 

Edition. 

ROMAN  ERA  IN  BRITAIN,  THE.     J.  Ward. 
ROMANO-BRITISH    BUILDINGS    AND    EARTH 

WORKS.     J.  Ward. 
ROYAL  FORESTS  OF  ENGLAND,  THE.    J.  C 

Cox. 

SHRINES  OF  BRITISH  SAINTS.     J.  C.  Wall. 


The  Arden  Shakespeare. 

Demy  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net  each  volume 

An  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  Single  Plays ;  each  edited  with  a  full  Introduction, 
Textual  Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page 

ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA.     Second  Edition. 

As  You  LIKE  IT. 

CYMBELINE. 

COMEDY  OF  ERRORS,  THE 

HAMLET.     Third  Edition. 

JULIUS  CAESAR. 

*KING  HENRY  iv.    PT.  i. 

KING  HENRY  v. 

PT.  i. 

PT.  n. 

PT.  HI. 


KING  HENRY  vi. 

KING  HENRY  vi. 

KING  HENRY  vi. 

KING  LEAR. 

KING  RICHARD  n. 

KING  RICHARD  in. 

LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  KING  JOHN,  THE. 

LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST.     Second  Edition. 


MACBETH. 

MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 

MERCHANT  OF  VENICE,  THE.  Second  Edition. 

MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR,  THE. 

MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DKEAM,  A. 

OTHELLO. 

PERICLES. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW,  THE. 

TEMPEST,  THE. 

TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 

TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 

TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 

Two  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA,  THE. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT. 

VENUS  AND  ADONIS. 

WINTER'S  TALE,  THE 


Classics  of  Art 

Edited  by  DR.  J.  H.  W.  LAING 

With  numerous  Illustrations.      Wide  Royal  8v0 


ART  OF  THE  GREEKS,  THE. 
izs.  6d.  net. 


H.  B.  Walters. 
H.  B.  Walters. 


ART  OF  THE  ROMANS,  THE. 
15,?.  net. 

CHARDIN.     H.  E.  A.  Furst.     izs.  €>d.  net. 


DONATELLO.     Maud  Cruttwell.     15^.  net. 

FLORENTINE  SCULPTORS  OF  THE  RENAIS- 
SANCE. Wilhelm  Bode.  Translated  by 
Jessie  Haynes.  i2s.  6d.  net. 

GEORGE  ROMNEY.  Arthur  B.  Chamberlain. 
12S.  6d.  net. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 


Classics  of  Art—continued 

GHIRLANDAIO.      Gerald   S.   Davies.      Second 
Edition.     ioy.  6d.  net. 

LAWRENCE.  Sir  Walter  Armstrong.   £i  is.  net. 

MICHELANGELO.    Gerald  S.  Davies.     us.  6d. 
net. 

RAPHAEL.     A.  P.  Oppe".     izs.  6d.  net. 

REMBRANDT'S    ETCHINGS.       A.     M.     Hind. 
Two  Volumes,    zis.  net. 


RUBENS.     Edward  Dillon.     25*.  net. 

TINTORETTO.     Evelyn  March  Phillipps.     \$s. 
net. 

TITIAN.     Charles  Ricketts.     i$s.  net. 

TURNER'S  SKETCHES  AND  DRAWINGS.    A.  J. 
Finberg.     Second  Edition,     i2s.6ef.nef. 

VELAZQUEZ.     A.  de  Beruete.     IOT.  6d.  net. 


The  'Complete'  Series. 

Fully  Illustrated.     Demy  Sv0 


THE  COMPLETE  ASSOCIATION  FOOTBALLER. 

B.   S.   Evers    and    C.   E.    Hughes-Davies. 

SS.  net. 
THE  COMPLETE  ATHLETIC  TRAINER,    S.  A. 

Mussabini.     5^.  net. 
THE  COMPLETE  BILLIARD  PLAYER.     Charles 

Roberts.     los.  6d.  net. 
THE  COMPLETE  BOXER.    J.  G.  Bohun  Lynch. 

$s.  net. 
THE    COMPLETE    COOK.      Lilian    Whitling. 

7*.  64.  net. 
THE     COMPLETE     CRICKETER.      Albert    E. 

KNIGHT.     js.  6d.  net.    Second  Edition. 
THE  COMPLETE  FOXHUNTER.     Charles  Rich- 
ardson.    12S.  6d.  net.     Second  Edition. 

THE    COMPLETE    GOLFER.      Harry    Vardon. 

los.  6d.  net.     Thirteenth  Edition. 
THE  COMPLETE   HOCKEY-PLAYER.     Eustace 

E.  White,     s-y.  net.     Second  Edition. 
THE    COMPLETE     HORSEMAN.      W.    Scarth 

Dixon.    Second  Edition.     IGJ.  6d.  net. 


THE    COMPLETE    LAWN    TENNIS    PLAYER. 

A.  Wallis   Myers.      IQJ.   6d.  net.     Fourth 

Edition. 
THE  COMPLETE  MOTORIST.     Filson  Young. 

i2s.  6d.  net.    New  Edition  {Seventh). 
THE     COMPLETE     MOUNTAINEER.       G.    D. 

Abraham.     153.  net.     Second  Edition. 
THE  COMPLETE  OARSMAN.     R.  C.  Lehmann. 

IDS.  6d.  net. 
THE  COMPLETE  PHOTOGRAPHER.    R.  Child 

Bayley.       IQJ.    6d.     net.       Fifth    Edition, 

Revised. 
THE  COMPLETE  RUGBY  FOOTBALLER,  ON  THE 

NEW  ZEALAND  SYSTEM.     D.  Gallaher  and 

W.  J.  Stead.     IO-T.  6d.  net.    Second  Edition. 
THE    COMPLETE    SHOT.      G.    T.    Teasdale- 

Buckell.     izs.6d.net.     Third  Edition. 
THE  COMPLETE  SWIMMER.    F.  Sachs.    7*.  6d. 

net. 
THE  COMPLETE  YACHTSMAN.     B.  Heckstall- 

Smith  and  E.  du  Boulay.     Second  Edition, 

Revised.    15*.  net. 


The  Connoisseur's  Library 

With  mtmerotts  Illustrations.      Wide  Royal  8vo.     2$s.  net  each  volume 


ENGLISH  FURNITURE.     F.  S.  Robinson. 
ENGLISH  COLOURED  BOOKS.     Martin  Hardie. 
ETCHINGS.  Sir  F.  Wedmore    Second  Edition. 

EUROPEAN    ENAMELS.      Henry  H.  Cunyng- 
hame. 

GLASS.     Edward  Dillon. 

GOLDSMITHS'    AND     SILVERSMITHS'    WORK. 
Nelson  Dawson.     Second  Edition. 

ILLUMINATKD  MANUSCRIPTS.     J.  A.  Herbert. 
Second  Edition. 


IVORIES.    Alfred  Maskell. 

JEWELLERY.      H.    Clifford    Smith.      Second 
Edition. 

MEZZOTINTS.     Cyril  Davenport. 
MINIATURES.     Dudley  Heath. 
PORCELAIN.     Edward  Dillon. 
FINE  BOOKS.     A.  W.  Pollard. 
SEALS.     Walter  de  Gray  Birch. 

WOOD  SCULPTURE.     Alfred  Maskell.     Second 
Edition. 
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METHUEN  AND  COMPANY  LIMITED 


Handbooks  of  English  Church  History 

Edited  by  J.  H.   BURN.      Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d.  net  each  volume 

THE  REFORMATION  PEKIOD.     Henry  Gee. 

Bruce 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 
J.  H.  Maude. 

THE    SAXON    CHURCH    AND    THE    NORMAN 
CONQUEST.     C.  T.  Cruttwell. 

THE  MEDIAEVAL  CHURCH  AND  THE  PAPACY. 
A.  C.  Jennings. 


THE   STRUGGLE   WITH    PURITANISM. 
Blaxland. 


THE    CHURCH  OF    ENGLAND  IN  THE  EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY.     Alfred  Piummer. 


Handbooks  of  Theology 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  INCARNATION.  R.  L. 
Ottley.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised.  Demy 
%vo.  \zs.  6a. 

A.  HISTORY  OF  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE. 

J.  F.  Bethune-Baker.     Demy  8z><?.    T.QS.  6d. 
AN    INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    HISTORY    OF 

RELIGION.     F.  B.  Jevons.    Sixth  Edition. 

Demy  So<?.     icw.  6d. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
CREEDS.  A.  E.  Burn.  Demy  8vo.  ioj.  6d. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  AMERICA.  Alfred  Caldecott.  DemyZvo. 
i  os.  6d. 

THE  XXXIX  ARTICLES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson 
Seventh  Edition.  Demy  8w.  12^.  6</. 


The  'Home  Life'  Series 

Illustrated.     Demy  8vo.     6s.  to  los.  6d.  net 


HOME    LIFE    IN    AMERICA.      Katherine    G. 
Busbey.     Second  Edition. 

HOME    LIFE    IN    FRANCE.      Miss    Betham- 
Edwards.     Sixth  Edition. 

HOME  LIFE  IN  GERMANY.    Mrs.  A.  Sidgwick. 
Second  Edition. 

HOME  LIFE  IN  HOLLAND.     D.  S.  Meldrum. 
Second  Edition. 

HOME  LIFE  IN  ITALY.     Lina  Duff  Gordon. 
Second  Edition. 

HOME  LIFE  IN  NORWAY.      H.   K.   Daniels. 
Second  Edition. 

HOME  LIFE  IN  RUSSIA.     A.  S.  Rappoport. 

HOME    LIFE    IN    SPAIN.      S.   L.    Bensusan. 
Second  Edition. 

The  Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books 

Fcap.  St'o.     35-.  6d.  net  each  volume 
WITH    COLOURED    ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  JOHN   MYTTON, 
ESQ.     Nimrod.     Fifth  Edition. 

THE  LIFE  OF  A  SPORTSMAN.    Nimrod. 

R.  S.  Surtees.       Fourth 


HANDLEY  CROSS. 
Edition.  . 

MR.    SPONGE'S    SPORTING    TOUR. 
Surtees.     Second  Edition. 

JORROCKS'S  JAUNTS  AND  JOLLITIES. 
Surtees.     Third  Edition. 

ASK  MAMMA.     R.  S.  Surtees. 


R.    S. 
R.  S. 


THE   ANALYSIS   OF  THE    HUNTING    FIELD. 
R.  S.  Surtees. 

THE  TOUR  OF  DR.  SYNTAX  IN  SEARCH  OF 
THE  PICTURESQUE.     William  Combe. 

THE  TOUR  OF  DR.   SYNTAX  IN  SEARCH  OF 
CONSOLATION.     William  Combe. 

THE  THIRD  TOUR  OF  DR.  SYNTAX  IN  SEARCH 
OF  A  WIFE.     William  Combe. 

LIFE  IN  LONDON.     Pierce  Egan. 


WITH    PLAIN    ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE  GRAVE  :  A  Poem.     Robert  Blair. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.      In- 
vented and  Engraved  by  William  Blake. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 
Leaders  of  Religion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING.      With  Portraits 
Crown  8vo.     2s.  net  each  volume 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN.     R.  H.  Hutton. 
JOHN  WESLEY.    J.  H.  Overton. 
BISHOP  WII.BERFORCE.     G.  W.  Daniell. 
CARDINAL  MANNING.     A.  W.  Hutton. 
CHARLES  SIMEON.     H.  C.  G.  Moule. 
JOHN  KNOX.    F.  MacCunn.    Second  Edition. 
JOHN  HOWE.     R.  F.  Horton. 
THOMAS  KEN.     F.  A.  Clarke. 

GEORGE  Fox,  THE  QUAKER.      T.  Hodgkin. 
Third  Edition. 

JOHN  KEBLE.     Walter  Lock. 


THOMAS  CHALMERS.    Mrs.  Oliphant.    Second 
Edition. 

LANCELOT  ANDREWES.    R.  L.  Ottley.   Second 
Edition. 


AUGUSTINE  OF  CANTERBURY. 


WILLIAM    LAUD.    W.   H.  Hutton. 
Edition, 

JOHN  DONNE.     Augustus  Jessop. 
THOMAS  CRANMER.     A.  J.  Mason. 
LATIMER.     R.  M.  and  A.  J.  Carlyle. 
BISHOP  BUTLER.    W.  A.  Spooner. 


E.  L.  Cults. 
Fourth 


The  Library  of  Devotion 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes 
Smalt  Pott  Svo,  cloth,  2s.;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net  each  volume 
OF     ST.     AUGUSTINE. 


THE     CONFESSIONS 
Eighth  Edition. 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.    Sixth  Edition. 
THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.    Fifth  Edition. 
LYRA  INNOCENTIUM.     Third  Edition. 
THE  TEMPLE.    Second  Edition. 
A  BOOK  OF  DEVOTIONS.    Second  Edition. 

A  SERIOUS  CALL  TO  A  DEVOUT  AND  HOLY 
LIFE.     Fifth  Edition. 

A  GUIDE  TO  ETERNITY. 

THE  INNER  WAY.    Second  Edition. 

ON  THE  LOVE  OF  GOD. 

THE  PSALMS  OF  DAVID. 

LYRA  APOSTOLICA. 

THE  SONG  OF  SONGS. 

THE  THOUGHTS  OF  PASCAL.    Second  Edition. 

A    MANUAL    OF    CONSOLATION    FROM    THE 
SAINTS  AND  FATHERS. 

DEVOTIONS  FROM  THE  APOCRYPHA. 
THE  SPIRITUAL  COMBAT. 


THE  DEVOTIONS  OF  ST.  ANSELM. 
BISHOP  WILSON'S  SACRA  PRIVATA. 

GRACE  ABOUNDING  TO  THE  CHIEF  OF  SIN- 
NERS. 

LYRA    SACRA.      A    Book    of   Sacred    Verse. 
Second  Edition. 

A    DAY    BOOK    FROM    THE    SAINTS    AND 
FATHERS. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  HEAVENLY  WISDOM.     A 
Selection  from  the  English  Mystics. 

A  Selection  from 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  DEVOUT  LIFE. 

THE    LITTLE    FLOWERS  OF  THE    GLORIOUS 
MESSER  ST.  FRANCIS  AND  OF  HIS  FRIARS. 

DEATH  AND  IMMORTALITY. 

THE  SPIRITUAL  GUIDE.    Second  Edition. 

DEVOTIONS  FOR  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  WEEK 
AND  THE  GREAT  FESTIVALS. 

PRECES  PRIVATAE. 

HORAE  MYSTICAE.      A  Day  Book  from  the 
Writings  of  Mystics  of  Many  Nations. 


LIGHT,  LIFE,  and  LOVE. 
the  German  Mystics. 
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METHUEN  AND  COMPANY  LIMITED 


Little  Books  on  Art 

With  many  Ilhtstrations.     Demy  \6rno.     2s.  6d.  net  each  volume 

Each  volume  consists  of  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from  30  to  40  Illustrations, 
including  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure 


ALBRECHT  DURER. 


L.  J.  Allen. 

E.   Dillon. 


Third 


ARTS  OF  JAPAN,  THE. 
Edition. 

BOOKPLATES.     E.  Almack. 

BOTTICELLI.     Mary  L.  Bonnor. 

BURNE-JONES.     F.  de  Lisle. 

CELLINI.     R.  H.  H.  Cust. 

CHRISTIAN  SYMBOLISM.     Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 

CHRIST  IN  ART.     Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 

CLAUDE.     E.  Dillon. 

CONSTABLE.       H.    VV.    Tompkins.        Second 
Edition. 

COROT.     A.  Pollard  and  E.  Birnstingl. 

EARLY   ENGLISH   WATER-COLOUR.       C.    E. 
Hughes. 

ENAMELS.    Mrs.  N.  Dawson.   Second  Edition. 
FREDERIC  LEIGHTON.    A.  Corkran. 
GKORGE  ROMNEY.     G.  Paston. 
GREEK  ART.     H.  B.  Walters.     Fifth  Edition. 


GREUZE  AND  BOUCHER.     E.  F.  Pollard. 
HOLBEIN.     Mrs.  G.  Fortescue. 
ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS.    J.  W.  Bradley. 
JEWELLERY.    C.  Davenport.    Second  Edition. 
JOHN  HOPPNER.     H.  P.  K.  Skipton. 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS.      J.  Sirae.      Second 
Edition. 

MILLET.     N.  Peacock.     Second  Edition. 

MINIATURES.     C.    Davenport,   V.D.,    F.S.A. 
Second  Edition. 

OUR  LADY  IN  ART.     Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 
RAPHAEL.     A.  R.  Dryhursr. 
RODIN.     Muriel  Ciolkowska. 
TURNER.     F.  Tyrrell-Gill. 
VANDYCK.     M.  G.  Smallwood. 

VELAZQUEZ.       W.    Wilberforce    and     A.    R. 
Gilbert. 

WATTS.    R.  E.  D.  Sketchley.   Second  Edition. 


The  Little  Galleries 

Demy  i6mo.     2s.  6d.  net  each  volume 

Each  volume  contains  20  plates  in  Photogravure,  together  with  a  short  outline 
the  life  and  work  of  the  master  to  whom  the  book  is  devoted 


A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  REYNOLDS. 
A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  ROMNEY. 


A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  HOPPNER. 
A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  MII.LAIS. 


The  Little  Guides 

With  many  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  NEW  and  other  artists,  and  from  photographs 
Small  Pott  8vo.     Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net;  leather,  3^.  6d.  net  each  volume 

The  main  features  of  these  Guides  are  ( I )  a  handy  and  charming  form  ;  (2)  illus- 
trations from  photographs  and  by  well-known  artists ;  (3)  good  plans  and  maps ; 
(4)  an  adequate  but  compact  presentation  of  everything  that  is  interesting  in  the 
natural  features,  history,  archaeology,  and  architecture  of  the  town  or  district  treated. 


CAMBRIDGE    AND    ITS    COLLEGES.      A.    H. 
Thompson.     Third  Edition,  Revised. 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS,  THE.     E.  E.  Bicknell. 
ENGLISH  LAKES,  THE.     F.  G.  Brabant. 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  THE.     G.  Clinch. 
LONDON.     G.  Clinch. 

MALVERN  COUNTRY,  THE.    SirB.C.A.Windle. 
NORTH  WALES.     A.  T.  Story. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 


The  Little  Guides— continued 


OXFORD    AND    ITS    COLLEGES. 
Tenth  Edition. 


J.    Wells. 

ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL.     G.  Clinch. 

SHAKESPEARE'S    COUNTRY.      Sir   B.    C.    A. 
Windle.     Fifth  Edition. 

SOUTH  WALES.     G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade. 

WESTMINSTER    ABBEY.      G.    E.    Troutbeck. 
Second  Edition. 

BERKSHIRE.     F.  G.  Brabant. 

BCCKINGHAMSHIRE.       E.  S.   RoSCOC, 

CHESHIRE.    W.  M.  Gallichan. 

CORNWALL.     A.  L.  Salmon.     Second  Edition. 

DERBYSHIRE.     J.  C.  Cox. 

DEVON.     S.  Baring-Gould.     Third  Edition.^ 

DORSET.     F.  R.  Heath.     Third  Edition. 

DURHAM.     J.  E.  Hodgkin. 

ESSEX.    J  C.  Cox. 

HAMPSHIRE.    J.  C.  Cox.    Second  Edition. 

HERTFORDSHIRE.     H.  W.  Tompkins. 

KENT.     G.  Clinch. 

KERRY.     C.  P.  Crane.     Second  Edition. 

LEICESTERSHIRE  AND  RUTLAND.     A.  Harvey 
and  V.  B.  Crowther-Beynon. 

MIDDLESEX.    J.  B.  Firth. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE.    G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade. 


NORFOLK.  W.  A.  Dutt.  Third  Edition, 
Revised. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.  W.  Dry.  New  and 
Revised  Edition. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.     J.  E.  Morris. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE.     L.  Guiiford. 
OXFORDSHIRE.     F.  G.  Brabant. 
SHROPSHIRE.    J.  E.  Auden. 

SOAIERSET.  G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade.  Second 
Edition. 

STAFFORDSHIRE.     C.  Masefield. 

SUFFOLK.    W.  A.  Dutt. 

SURREY.    J.  C  Cox. 

SUSSEX.     F.  G.  Brabant.     Fourth  Edition. 

WILTSHIRE.     F.  R.  Heath.     Second  Edition. 

YORKSHIRE,  THE  EAST  RIDING.  J.  E. 
Morris. 

YORKSHIRE,  THE  NORTH  RIDING.  J.  E. 
Morris. 

YORKSHIRE,  THE  WEST  RIDING.  J.  E. 
Morris.  Cloth,  $s.  6d.  net ;  leather,  45.  &/. 
net. 


BRITTANY.   S.  Baring-Gould.  Second  Edition. 
NORMANDY.     C.  Scudamore. 
ROME.    C.  G.  Ellaby. 
SICILY.     F.  H.  Jackson. 


The  Little  Library 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces 
Small  Pott  8vo.     Each  Volume,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net 


Anon.    A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
LYRICS.     Second  Edition. 

Austen   (Jane).     PRIDE    AND    PREJU- 
DICE.    Two  Volumes. 
NORTHANGER  ABBEY. 

Bacon    (Francis).     THE    ESSAYS     OF 
LORD  BACON. 

Barham    (R.    H.).      THE    INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS.     Two  Volumes. 

Barnett  (Annie).    A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  PROSE. 

Beckford  (William).    THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  CALIPH  VATHEK. 


Blake  (William).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

Borrow    (George).      LAVENGRO.      Two 

Volumes. 
THE  ROMANY  RYE. 

Browning  (Robert).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ROBERT 
BROWNING. 

Canning  (George).    SELECTIONS  FROM 

THE  ANTI-JACOBIN  :  With  some  later 
Poems  by  GEORGE  CANNING. 

Gowley  (Abraham),  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
ABRAHAM  COWLEY. 
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The  Little  Library— con tinued 

Crabbe  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  CRABBE. 

Craik  (Mrs.).  JOHN  HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.  Two  Volumes. 

Crashaw  (Richard).  THE  ENGLISH 
POEMS  OF  RICHARD  CRASHAW. 

Dante  Alighieri.  THE  INFERNO  OF 
DANTE.  Translated  by  H.  F.  GARY. 

THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  CARY. 

THE  PARADISO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  GARY. 

Darley  (Georrfe).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  DARLEY. 

Dickens  (Charles).  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
Two  Volumes. 

Ferrier  (Susan).       MARRIAGE.        Two 

Volumes. 
THE  INHERITANCE.     Two  Volumes. 

Gaskell  (Mrs.).  CRANFORD.  Second 
Edition. 

Hawthorne  (Nathaniel).  THE  SCARLET 
LETTER. 

Henderson  (T.  F.).  A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
SCOTTISH  VERSE. 

Kinglake  (A.  W.).  EOTHEN.  Second 
Edition. 

Lamb  (Charles).  ELIA,  AND  THE  LAST 
ESSAYS  OF  ELIA. 

Locker  (F.).    LONDON  LYRICS. 


Marvell   (Andrew).     THE    POEMS    OF 
ANDREW  MARVELL. 

Milton  (John).   THE  MINOR  POEMS  OF 
JOHN  MILTON. 

Moir  (D.  M.).    MANSIE  WAUCH. 

Nichols  (Bowyer).    A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  SONNETS. 


Smith  (Horace  and  James). 

ADDRESSES. 


REJECTED 


A   SENTIMENTAL 


Sterne  (Laurence). 

JOURNEY. 


Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).  THE  EARLY 
POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY- 
SON. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

THE  PRINCESS. 

MAUD. 

Thackeray    (W.    M.).     VANITY    FAIR. 

Three  Volumes. 

PENDENNIS.     Three  Volumes. 
HENRY  ESMOND. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Yaughan  (Henry).  THE  POEMS  OF 
HENRY  VAUGHAN. 

Waterhouse  (Elizabeth).  A  LITTLE 
BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 
Fourteenth  Edition. 

Wordsworth  (W.).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  WORDS- 
WORTH. 

Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (S.  T.). 
LYRICAL  BALLADS.  Second  Edition. 


The  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare 

Edited  by  W.  J.  CRAIG.     With  Introductions  and  Notes 

Pott  i6mo.     40   Vohimes.     Leather,  price  is.  net  each  vohimc 

Mahogany  Revolving  Book  Case.     ios.  net 


Miniature  Library 

Defny  "$2mo.      Leather,   is,  net  each  volume 


EUFHRANOR  :  A  Dialogue  on  Youth.    Edward 
FitzGerald. 

THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD,  LORD  HERBERT  OF 
CHERBURY.     Written  by  himself. 


POLONIUS;    or,  Wise  Saws  and   Modern  In- 
stances.    Edward  FitzGerald. 

THE  RusAivAr  OF  OMAR  KHAYYA.M.  Edward 
FitzGerald.     Fifth  Edition. 
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The  New  Library  of  Medicine 

Edited  by  C.  W.  SALEEBY.     Demy  8z 


CARE  OF  THE  BODY,  THE.  F.  Cavanagh. 
Second  Edition,  "js.  6<£.  net. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  NATION,  THE.  The  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  Gorst.  Second  Edition. 
•js.  (>d.  net. 

DISEASES  OF  OCCUPATION.  Sir  Thos.  Oliver. 
IOT.  6d.  net.  Second  Edition. 

DRINK  PROBLEM,  in  its  Medico-Sociological 
Aspects,  The.  Edited  by  T.  N.  Kelynack. 
75-.  6d.  net. 

DRUGS  AND  THE  DRUG  HABIT.  H.  Sains- 
bury. 


FUNCTIONAL  NERVE  DISEASES.     A.  T.  Sclio- 
field.     7-r.  6d.  net. 

HYGIENE  OF   MIND,  THE.     T.  S.  Clouston. 
Sixth  Edition,     js.  6d.  net. 


Sir  George  Newman. 


INFANT  MORTALITY. 
7-r.  &/.  net. 

PREVENTION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS  (CONSUMP- 
TION), THE.  Arthur  Newsholme.  JOT.  6d. 
net.  Second  Edition. 

AIR  AND  HEALTH.  Ronald  C.  Macfie.  js.  &/. 
net.  Second  Edition. 


The  New  Library  of  Music 

Edited  by  ERNEST  NEWMAN.     Illustrated.     Demy  8vo.     7s.  6d.  net 

Second       HANDEL.     R.  A.  Streatfeild     Second  Edition. 
HUGO  WOLF.     Ernest  Newman. 


BRAHMS.      J.   A.   Fuller-Maitland. 
Edition. 


Oxford  Biographies 

Illustrated.     Fcap.  Svo.     Each  volume,  doth,  2s.  6d.  net ;  leather,  $s.  6d.  net 


DANTE  ALIGHIERI. 
Edition. 


Paget  Toynbee.     Third 


GIROLAMO  SAVONAROLA.   E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh. 
Sixth  Edition. 

JOHN  HOWARD.     E.  C.  S.  Gibson. 

ALFRED  TENNYSON.     A.  C.  Benson.     Second 
Edition. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH.     I.  A.  Taylor. 


ERASMUS.     E.  F.  H.  Capey. 

ROBERT  BURNS.    T.  F.  Henderson. 

CHATHAM.    A.  S.  McDowall. 

CANNING.     W.  Alison  Phillips. 

BEACONSFIELD.    Walter  Sichel. 

JOHANN  WOLFGANG  GOETHE.    H.  G.  Atkins. 

FRANCOIS  DE  FENELON.    Viscount  St.  Cyres. 


THE  HONEYMOON.    A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts. 
Arnold  Bennett.     Third  Edition. 

THE  GREAT  ADVENTURE.     A  Play  of  Fancy  in 
Four  Acts.  Arnold  Bennett.    Third  Edition. 

MILESTONES.      Arnold  Bennett  and   Edward 
Knoblauch.    Seventh  Edition. 


Four  Plays 

Fcap.  Sz>0.     2s.  net 

KISMET.     Edward  Knoblauch. 
tion. 


Third  Edi- 


TYPHOON.  A  Play  in  Four  Acts.  Melchior 
Lengyel.  English  Version  by  Laurence 
Irving.  Second  Edition. 


The  States  of  Italy 

Edited  by  E.  ARMSTRONG  and  R.  LANGTON  DOUGLAS 

Illustrated.     Demy  Svo 


A  HISTORY  OF  MILAN  UNDER  THE  SFORZA.    j    A    HISTORY    OF    VERONA. 
Cecilia  M.  Ady.     10$-.  6d.  net.  \        12.?.  6d.  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  PERUGIA.     W.  Heywood.     12*.  6d.  net. 


A.   M.   Allen. 
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The  Westminster  Commentaries 

General  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK 


Demy  8vo 


THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  Edited  by  R. 
B.  Kackbam.  Sixth  Edition,  los.  6d. 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE 
TO  THE  CORINTHIANS.  Edited  by  H.  L. 
Goudge.  Third  Edition.  6s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  EXODUS.  Edited  by  A.  H. 
M'Neile.  With  a  Map  and  3  Plans.  los.  6<t. 

THE  BOOK  OF  EZEKIEL.  Edited  by  H.  A. 
Redpatb.  ios.  6d. 

THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  S.  R.  Driver.  Ninth 
Edition,  los.  6d. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS  IN  THE 
SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  EDITIONS  OF  THE 
BOOK  OF  GENESIS.  S.  R.  Driver,  u. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  ISAIAH. 
Edited  by  G.  W.  Wade.  IO.T.  6J. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gib- 
son. Second  Edition.  6s. 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  JAMES.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  R.  J.  Knowling. 
Second  Edition.  6s, 


The  'Young'    Series 

Illustrated.     Crown  8v0 


THE  YOUNG  BOTANIST.     W.  P.  Westell  and 
C.  S.  Cooper.     3*.  6d.  net. 

THE  YOUNG  CARPENTER.    Cyril  Hall.    5*. 
THE  YOUNG  ELECTRICIAN.     Hammond  Hall. 


THE    YOUNG    ENGINEER.      Hammond  Hall. 
Third  Edition.     $s. 

THE  YOUNG   NATURALIST.    W.  P.  Westell. 
Second  Edition.     6s. 

THE  YOUNG  ORNITHOLOGIST.    W.  P.  Westell. 


Methuen's  Shilling  Library 

Fcap.  8vo.     is.  net 


BLUE  BIRD,  THE.     Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
CHARLES  DICKENS.     G.  K.  Chesterton. 
CHARMIDES,    AND    OTHER    POEMS.       Oscar 

Wilde. 
CHITR\L  :   The  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.     Sir 

G.  S.  Robertson. 
CONDITION  OF   ENGLAND,   THE.     G.  F.   G. 

Masterman. 

DE  PROFUNDIS.     Oscar  Wilde. 
FROM     MIDSHIPMAN     TO     FIELD-MARSHAL, 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  F.M.,  V.C. 
HARVEST  HOME.     E.  V.  Lucas. 
HILLS  AND  THE  SEA.     Hilaire  Belloc. 
HUXLEY,    THOMAS    HENRY.      P.    Chalmers- 
Mitchell. 

IDEAL  HUSBAND,  AN.    Oscar  Wilde. 
INTENTIONS.     Oscar  Wilde. 
JIMMY    GLOVER,    HIS     BOOK.       James    M. 

Glover. 
JOHN    BOYES,    KING   OF   THE   WA-KIKUYU. 

John  Boyes. 

LADY  WINDERMERE'S  FAN.     Oscar  Wilde. 
LETTERS    FROM    A    SELF-MADE    MERCHANT 

TO  HIS  SON.     George  Horace  Lorimer. 


LIFE  OF  JOHN  RUSKIN,  THE. 
wood. 


W.  G.  Colling- 


LIFE  OF  ROBERT   Louis    STEVENSON,  THE. 

Graham  Balfour. 

LIFE  OF  TENNYSON,  THE.     A.  C.  Benson. 
LITTLE  OF  EVERYTHING,  A.     E.  V.  Lucas. 
LORD  ARTHUR  SAVILE'S  CRIME.   Oscar  Wilde. 
LORE  OF    THE  HONEY-BEE,   THE.      Tickner 

Edwardes. 

MAN  AND  THE  UNIVERSE.     Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 
MARY  MAGDALENE.     Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
OLD  COUNTRY  LIFE.    S.  Baring-Gould. 
OSCAR   WILDE  :    A  Critical   Study.      Arthur 

Ransome. 

PARISH  CLERK,  THE.     P.  H.  Ditchfield. 
SELECTED  POEMS.     Oscar  Wilde. 
SEVASTOPOL,    AND    OTHER    STORIES.       Leo 

Tolstoy. 

Two  ADMIRALS.     Admiral  John  Moresby. 
UNDER  FIVE  REIGNS.     Lady  Dorothy  Nevill. 
VAILIMA  LETTERS.     Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
VICAR   OF   MORWENSTOW,   THE.      S.  Baring- 

Gould. 
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Books  for  Travellers 

Crown  Sv0.     6s.  each 
Each  volume  contains  a  number  of  Illustrations  in  Colour 


AVON  AND  SHAKESPEARE'S  COUNTRY,  THE. 
A.  G.  Bradley. 

BLACK   FOREST,   A   BOOK  OF  THE.      C.   E. 
Hughes. 

BRETONS  AT  HOME,  THE.     F.  M.  Gostling. 
CITIES  OF  LOMBARDY,  THE.    Edward  Hutton. 

CITIES    OF    ROMAGNA     AND     THE     MARCHES, 

THE.     Edward  Hutton. 
CITIES  OF  SPAIN,  THE.     Edward  Hutton. 
CITIES  OF  UMBRIA,  THE.     Edward  Hutton. 
DAYS  IN  CORNWALL.     C.  Lewis  Hind. 

FLORENCE  AND  NORTHERN  TUSCANY,  WITH 
GENOA.     Edward  Hutton. 

LAND  OF  PARDONS,  THE  (Brittany).     Anatole 
Le  Braz. 

NAPLES.     Arthur  H.  Norway. 

NAPLES  RIVIERA,  THE.     H.  M.  Vaughan. 

NEW  FOREST,  THE.     Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 


NORFOLK  BROADS,  THE.    W.  A.  Dutt. 
NORWAY  AND  ITS  FJORDS.     M.  A.  Wyllie. 
RHINE,  A  BOOK  OF  THE.     S.  Baring-Gould. 
ROME.    Edward  Hutton. 
ROUND  ABOUT  WILTSHIRE.     A.  G.  Bradley. 

SCOTLAND  OF  TO-DAY.    T.  F.  Henderson  and 
Francis  Watt. 

SIENA    AND    SOUTHERN    TUSCANY.     Edward 
Hutton. 

SKIRTS  Or  THE  GREAT  CITY,  THE.     Mrs.  A. 
G.  BelL 

THROUGH  EAST  ANGLIA  IN  A  MOTOR  CAR. 
J.  E.  Vincent. 

VENICE  AND  VENETIA.     Edward  Hutton. 
WANDERER  IN  FLORENCE,  A.    E.  V.  Lucas. 
WANDERER  IN  PARIS,  A.     E.  V.  Lucas. 
WANDERER  IN  HOLLAND,  A.     E.  V.  Lucas. 
WANDERER  IN  LONDON,  A.    E.  V.  Lucas. 


Some  Books  on  Art 


ARMOURER  AND  HIS  CRAFT,  THE.  Charles 
ffoulkes.  Illustrated.  Royal  tfo.  £,-2  zs. 
tut, 

ART  AND  LIFE.  T.  Sturge  Moore.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  8vo.  5s.  net. 

BRITISH  SCHOOL,  THE.  An  Anecdotal  Guide 
to  the  British  Painters  and  Paintings  in  the 
National  Gallery.  E.  V.  Lucas!  Illus- 
trated. Fcap.  8v0.  zs.  6d.  net. 

DECORATIVE  IRON  WORK.  From  the  xith 
to  the  xvinth  Century.  Charles  ffoulkes. 
Royal  i,to.  £-2  zs.  net. 

FRANCESCO  GUARDI,  1712-1793.  G.  A. 
Simonson.  Illustrated.  Imperial  4/0. 
£•2  zs.  net. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB. 
William  Blake.  Quarto.  £i  is.  net. 

JOHN  LUCAS,  PORTRAIT  PAINTER,  1828-1874. 
Arthur  Lucas.  Illustrated.  Imperial- ^to. 
£3  3-y  net. 

OLD  PASTE.  A.  Beresford  Ryley.  Illustrated. 
Royal  tfo.  £2  zs.  net. 

ONE  HUNDRED  MASTERPIECES  OF  PAINTING. 
With  an  Introduction  by  R.  C.  Witt.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Dewy'&vo.  ior.  6</. 
net. 


ONE  HUNDRED  MASTERPIECES  OF  SCULPTURE. 
With  an  Introduction  by  G.  F.  Hill.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  Bvo.  los.  6d.  net. 

ROMNEY  FOLIO,  A.  With  an  Essay  by  A.  B. 
Chamberlain.  Imperial  Folio.  £15  15$. 
net. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURES  ON  PAINTING. 
George  Clausen.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo. 
$s.  net. 

SAINTS  IN  ART,  THE.  Margaret  E.  Tabor. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo. 
3J.  6(f.  net. 

SCHOOLS  OF  PAINTING.  Mary  Innes.  Illus- 
trated. Cr.  Quo.  s-y.  net. 

CELTIC  ART  IN  PAGAN  AND  CHRISTIAN  TIMES. 
J.  R.  Allen.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  8vo.  js.  &d.  net. 

1  CLASSICS  OF  ART.'    See  page  14. 
'THE  CONNOISSEUR'S  LIBRARY.'   See  page  15. 
'  LITTLE  BOOKS  ON  ART.'    See  page  18. 
'THE  LITTLE  GALLERIES.'    See  page  1 8. 
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Some  Books  on  Italy 


ETRURIA  AND  MODERN  TUSCANY,  OLD. 
Mary  L.  Cameron.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s.  net. 

FLORENCE  :  Her  History  and  Art  to  the  Fall 
of  the  Republic.  F.  A.  Hyett.  Demy  8v0. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

FLORENCE,  A  WANDERER  IN.  E.  V.  Lucas. 
Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

FLORENCE  AND  HER  TREASURES.  H.  M. 
Vaughan.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  8v0.  5*.  net. 

FLORENCE,  COUNTRY  WALKS  ABOUT.  Edward 
Hutton.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8v0.  S.T.  net. 

FLORENCE  AND  THE  CITIES  OF  NORTHERN 
TUSCANY,  WITH  GENOA.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

LOMBARDY,  THE  CITIES  OF.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

MILAN  UNDER  THE  SFORZA,  A  HISTORY  OF. 
Cecilia  M.  Ady.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo. 
ios.  6d.  net. 

NAPLES  :  Past  and  Present.  A.  H.  Norway. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  %vo.  6s. 

NAPLES  RIVIERA,  THE.  H.  M.  Vaughan. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  %vo.  6s. 

PERUGIA,  A  HISTORY  OF.  William  Heywood. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8v0.  izs.  6d.  net. 

ROME.  Edward  Hutton.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  &z>0.  6s. 

ROMAGNA   AND   THE    MARCHES,    THE   ClTIES 

OF.     Edward  Hutton.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 

ROMAN  PILGRIMAGE,  A.  R.  E.  Roberts. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

ROME  OF  THE  PILGRIMS  AND  MARTYRS. 
Ethel  Ross  Barker.  Demy  &v0.  iss.  6d. 
net. 

ROME.  C.  G.  Ellaby.  Illustrated.  Small 
Pott  Bv0.  Cloth,  zs.  6d.  net  \  leather,  3^.  6d. 
net. 

SICILY.  F.  H.  Jackson.  Illustrated.  Small 
Pott  8v0.  Cloth,  zs.  6d.  net ;  leather,  3*.  6d. 
net. 

SICILY  :  The  New  Winter  Resort.  Douglas 
Sladen.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8u0.  5.?.  net. 

SIENA  AND  SOUTHERN  TUSCANY.  Edward 
Tlutton.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
&v0.  6s. 


UMBRIA,  THE  CITIES  OF.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  %vo.  6s. 

VENICE  AND  VENETIA.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

VENICE  ON  FOOT.  H.  A.  Douglas.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  $s.  net. 

VENICE  AND  HER  TREASURES.  H.  A. 
Douglas.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  8zx>.  $s.  net. 

VERONA,  A  HISTORY  OF.  A.  M.  Allen. 
Illustrated.  Demy  Bvo.  izs.  6d.  net. 

DANTE  AND  HIS  ITALY.  Lonsdale  Ragg. 
Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  izs.  6d.  net. 

DANTE  ALIGHIERI  :  His  Life  and  Works. 
Paget  Toynbee.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8z>0.  $s. 
net. 

HOME  LIFE  IN  ITALY.  Lina  Duff  Gordon. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Demy  8v0. 
ios.  6d.  net. 

LAKES  OF  NORTHERN  ITALY,  THE.  Richard 
Bagot.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Fcap. 
Bv0.  $s.  net. 

LORENZO  THE  MAGNIFICENT.  E.  L.  S. 
Horsburgh.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  8v0.  i$s.  net. 

MEDICI  POPES,  THE.  H.  M.  Vaughan.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  Zvo.  i$s.  net. 

ST.  CATHERINE  OF  SIENA  AND  HER  TIMES. 
By  the  Author  of  '  Mdlle.  Mori.'  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8v0.  js.  6d.  net. 

S.  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI,  THE  LIVES  OF. 
Brother  Thomas  of  Celano.  Cr.  8v0.  $s. 
net. 

SAVONAROLA,  GIROLAMO.  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  &v0.  5$.  net. 

SHELLEY  AND  HIS  FRIENDS  IN  ITALY.  Helen 
R.  Angeli.  Illustrated.  Demy  %vo.  ios.  6d. 
net. 

SKIES  ITALIAN  :  A  Little  Breviary  for  Tra- 
vellers in  Italy.  Ruth  S.  Phelps.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
55.  net. 

UNITED  ITALY.  F.  M.  Underwood.  Demy 
8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

WOMAN  IN  ITALY.  W.  Boulting.  Illustrated. 
Demy  8v0.  ios.  6d.  net. 


FICTION 
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Albanesl  (E.  Maria).    SUSANNAH  AND 

ONE    OTHER.      Fourth    Edition.      Cr. 

%vo,     6s. 
THE  BROWN  EYES  OF   MARY.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  %>vo.     6s. 
I    KNOW   A    MAIDEN.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE    INVINCIBLE  AMELIA;   OR,  THE 

POLITE    ADVENTURESS.      Third    Edition. 

Cr.  §vo.     S.T.  6d. 
THE  GLAD  HEART.    Fifth  Edition.     Cr. 

&vo.     6s. 
OLIVIA     MARY.     Fourth    Edition.      Cr. 

Sve.     6s. 
THE  BELOVED  ENEMY.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo.      6s. 

Bagot  (Richard).    A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 

Third  Edition      Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
THE    PASSPORT.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr. 

ANTHONY  CUTHBERT.   Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  8v0.     6s. 

LOVE'S  PROXY.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
DONNA    DIANA.     Second  Edition.      Cr. 

&vo.     6s. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  SERRAVALLE.     Third 

Edition.    Cr.  %vo.     6s. 
DARNELEY    PLACE.        Second  Edition. 

Cr.  %vo.    6s. 

Bailey  (B.C.).  STORM  AND  TREASURE. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  LONELY  QUEEN.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE    SEA    CAPTAIN.      Third    Edition. 

Cr.  &vo.    6s. 

Baring-Gould  (S.).    IN  THE  ROAR  OF 

THE  SEA.    Eighth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8z><?.  6s. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  t>vo.  6s. 

JACQUETTA.    Third  Edition.    Cr.Svo.    6s. 

KITTY  ALONE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.lvo.  6s. 

NOEMI.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
&vo.  6s. 

THE  BROOM-SQUIRE.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  %vo.  6s. 


BLADYS  OF  THE  STEWPONEY.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Cr.  %vo.  6s. 

PABO  THE  PRIEST.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

WINEFRED.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

IN  DEWISLAND.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8v0.  6s. 

MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN. 
Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  %vo.  6s. 

Barr   (Robert).      IN    THE    MIDST    OF 

ALARMS.     Third  Edition.     Cr.lvo.     6s. 
THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.    Fifth  Edition. 

Cr.  %>vo.     6s. 
THE  MUTABLE  MANY.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  %vo.    6s. 

Begbie  (Harold).  THE  CURIOUS  AND 
DIVERTING  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR 
JOHN  SPARROW,  BART.;  OR,  THE 
PROGRESS  OF  AN  OPEN  MIND.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Sve.  6s. 

Belloc  (H.).  EMMANUEL  BURDEN, 
MERCHANT.  Illustrated.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  %vo.  6s. 

A  CHANGE  IN  THE  CABINET.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  %vo.  6s. 

Bennett       (Arnold).        CLAYHANGER. 

Eleventh  Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 
THE  CARD.    Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
HILDA    LESSWAYS.        Eighth    Edition. 

Cr.  &v0.    6s. 
BURIED    ALIVE.      Third   Edition.      Cr. 

8v0.     6s. 
A   MAN    FROM    THE    NORTH.      Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  MATADOR  OF  THE  FIVE  TOWNS. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  REGENT :  A  FIVE  TOWNS  STORY  OF 

ADVENTURE  IN  LONDON.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zzw.     6s. 
ANNA  OF    THE   FIVE  TOWNS.    Pea*. 

TERESA  OF  WATLING  STREET.  Fcafi. 
8z>0.  is.  net. 


Benson  (E.  F.).    DODO :  A  DETAIL  OF  THE 
DAY.    Sixteenth  Edition.     Cr.  Kuo.     6s. 
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Birmingham  (George  A.).     SPANISH 

GOLD.    Seventeenth  Edition.    Cr.  8v0.   6s. 

Also  Fcap.  8z>0.  is.  net. 
THE  SEARCH  PARTY.  Tenth  Edition. 

Cr.  8v0.     6s. 

A  Iso  Fcap.  8v0.  is.  net. 
LALAGE'S  LOVERS.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  DR.  WHITTY. 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Bowen  (Marjorie).    I  WILL  MAINTAIN. 

Ninth  Edition.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 
DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH.    Seventh 

Edition.     Cr.  Ivo.     6s. 
A   KNIGHT  OF  SPAIN.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
THE  QUEST  OF  GLORY.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  8v0.     6s. 
GOD   AND   THE   KING.    Fifth  Edition. 

Cr.  8v0.     6s. 
THE  GOVERNOR  OF  ENGLAND.    Third 

Edition.    Cr.  8v0.    6s. 

Castle  (Agnes  and  Egerton).  THE 
GOLDEN  BARRIER.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

Chesterton  (G.  K.).  THE  FLYING  INN. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).  THE  GETTING 
WELL  OF  DOROTHY.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  too.  $s.  6d. 

Conrad  (Joseph).  THE  SECRET  AGENT : 
A  SIMPLE  TALE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  too. 
6s. 

A  SET  OF  SIX.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.too.  6s. 

UNDER  WESTERN  EYES.  Second  Edi- 
tion.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

CHANCE.    Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  too.    6s. 

Conyers    (Dorothea).      SALLY.      Fourth 

Edition.    Cr.  too.     6s. 
SANDY  MARRIED.    Fifth  Edition.    Cr. 

too.    6s. 

Corelli  (Marie).    A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO 

WORLDS.      Thirty-Second  Edition.     Cr. 

too.     6s. 

VENDETTA  ;  OR,  THE  STORY  OF  ONE  FOR- 
GOTTEN.   Thirty-first  Edition.    Cr.too.   6s. 
THELMA:      A      NORWEGIAN      PRINCESS. 

Forty -fourth  Edition.     Cr.  too.     6s. 
ARDATH:  THE  STORY  OF  A  DEAD  SELF. 

Twenty- first  Edition.     Cr.  &v0.     6s. 
THE    SOUL    OF     LILITH.      Eighteenth 

Edition.     Cr.  8v0,     6s. 
WORMWOOD:     A     DRAMA     OF     PARIS. 

Nineteenth  Edition.     Cr.  too.    6s. 
BARABBAS:   A  DREAM  OF  THE  WORLD'S 

TRAGEDY.    Forty-seventh  Edition.    Cr.  too. 

6s. 
THE    SORROWS     OF    SATAN.      Fifty 

eighth  Edition.     Cr.  too.     6s. 
THE  MASTER-CHRISTIAN.     Fourteenth 

Edition,     \-jgth  Thousand.     Cr.  too.     6s. 
TEMPORAL     POWER:     A     STUDY     IN 

SUPREMACY.        Second     Edition.        i$oth 

Thousand.     Cr.  too.     6s. 


GOD'S  GOOD  MAN:  A  SIMPLE  LOVE 
STORY.  Sixteenth  Edition,  i<-,\th  Thou- 
sand. Cr.  too.  6s. 

HOLY  ORDERS:  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  A 
QUIET  LIFE.  Second  Edition.  \ioth 
Thousand.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

THE     MIGHTY     ATOM.       Twenty-ninth 
Edition.     Cr.  too.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  too.     is.  net. 

BOY:  A  SKETCH.     Thirteenth  Edition.     Cr. 
too.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  too.     is.  net. 

CAMEOS.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Cr.  too. 
6s. 

THE  LIFE  EVERLASTING.  Sixth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  too.  6s. 

JANE  :  A  SOCIAL  UNCIDENT.  Fcap.  8v0. 
is.  net. 

Crockett  (S.  R.).  LOCHINVAR.  Illus- 
trated. Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

THE  STANDARD  BEARER.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

Croker  (B.  M.).  THE  OLD  CANTON- 
MENT. Second  Edition.  Cr.  8z>0.  6s. 

JOHANNA.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  too.     6s. 

THE  HAPPY  VALLEY.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

A  NINE  DAYS'  WONDER.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

ANGEL.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  too.     6s. 

KATHERINE  THE  ARROGANT.  Seventh 
Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

BABES  IN  THE  WOOD.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

Danby(Frank).  JOSEPH  IN  JEOPARDY. 

Fcap.  too.     is.  net. 

Doyle  (Sir  A.  Conan).  ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP.     Twelfth  Edition.    Cr.  too.    6s. 
A  Iso  Fcap.  8v0.     is.  net. 

Drake  (Maurice).  WO2.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Findlater  (J.  H.).  THE  GREEN  GRAVES 
OF  BALGOWRIE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
8v0.  6s. 

THE  LADDER  TO  THE  STARS.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

Findlater  (Mary).     A  NARROW   WAY. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 
THE    ROSE    OF    JOY.      Third  Edition, 

Cr.  8v0.    6s. 
A    BLIND    BIRD'S    NEST.      Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 

Fry  (B.  and  C.  B.).  A  MOTHER'S  SON. 
Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

Harraden  (Beatrice).     IN   VARYING 

MOODS.    Fourteenth  Edition.   Cr.too.    6s. 

HILDA  STRAFFORD  and  THE  REMIT- 
TANCE MAN.  Twelfth  Edition.  Cr. 
too.  6s. 

INTERPLAY.    Fifth  Edition.     Cr.too.    6s. 
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Hauptmann  (Gerhart).  THE  FOOL  IN 
CHRIST  :  EMMANUEL  QUINT.  Translated 
by  THOMAS  SELTZER.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

Hichens  (Robert).  THE  PROPHET  OF 
BERKELEY  SQUARE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  too.  6s. 

TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

FELIX :  THREE  YEARS  IN  A  LIFE.  Tenth 
Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.    Eighth 
Edition.     Cr.  too.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  too.     is.  net. 

BYEWAYS.    Cr.  too.    6s. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH.  Twenty- 
third  Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

THE  BLACK  SPANIEL.     Cr.  too.     6s. 

THE  CALL  OF  THE  BLOOD.  Ninth 
Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

BARBARY  SHEEP.    Second!  Edition.     Cr. 
too.    3*.  6d. 
Also  Fcap.  too.     is.  net. 

THE  DWELLER  ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

THE  WAY  OF  AMBITION.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  too.  6s. 

Hope  (Anthony).  A  CHANGE  OF  AIR. 
Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

A  MAN  OF  MARK.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr. 
too.  6s. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT  AN- 
TONIO. Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

PHROSO.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition.  Cr. 
too.  6s. 

SIMON  DALE.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition. 
Cr.  too.  6s. 

THE  KING'S  MIRROR.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  too.  6s. 

QUISANTE.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  too.    6s. 

THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES.    Cr.  too.    6s. 

TALES  OF  TWO  PEOPLE.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  too.  6s. 

A  SERVANT  OF  THE  PUBLIC.  Illus- 
trated. Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

THE  GREAT  MISS  DRIVER.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

MRS.  MAXON  PROTESTS.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  too.  6s. 

Hutten  (Baroness   von).     THE    HALO. 

Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  too.     6s. 
A  Iso  Fcap.  too.     is.  net. 

'The  Inner  Shrine'  (Author  of).     THE 

WILD  OLIVE.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  too. 

6s. 
THE    STREET    CALLED    STRAIGHT. 

Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  too.     6s. 
THE  WAY  HOME.     Second  Edition.    Cr. 

too.    6s. 


Jacobs    (W.     W.).      MANY     CARGOES. 

Thirty-third  Edition.      Cr.   too.      3*.    6d. 

Also    Illustrated    in    colour.      Demy    too. 

•js.  6d.  net. 
SEA  URCHINS.    Seventeenth  Edition.    Cr. 

too.     3-r.  6d. 
A     MASTER    OF     CRAFT.       Illustrated. 

Tenth  Edition.     Cr.  too.     35.  6d. 
LIGHT  FREIGHTS.    Illustrated.    Eleventh 

Edition.     Cr.  too.     3^.  6d. 

A  Iso  Fcap.  too.     is.  net. 
THE     SKIPPER'S    WOOING.      Eleventh 

Edition.     Cr.  too.     $s.  6d. 
AT  SUNWICH  PORT.  Illustrated.  Eleventh 

Edition.     Cr.  too.     3^.  6d. 
DIALSTONE  LANE.     Illustrated.    Eighth 

Edition.     Cr.  too.     3.1.  6d. 
ODD  CRAFT.     Illustrated.     Fifth  Edition. 

Cr.  too.     $s.  6d. 
THE  LADY  OF  THE  BARGE.    Illustrated. 

Ninth  Edition.     Cr.  too.     3-y.  6d. 
SALTHAVEN.    Illustrated.    Third  Edition. 

Cr.  too.     3-y.  6d. 
SAILORS'     KNOTS.       Illustrated.      Fifth 

Edition.     Cr.  too.     y.  6d. 
SHORT    CRUISES.     Third  Edition.     Cr. 

too.     js.  6d. 

James  (Henry).    THE  GOLDEN  BOWL. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  too.     6s. 

LeQueux  (William).  THE  HUNCHBACK 

OF    WESTMINSTER.      Third   Edition. 

Cr.  too.    6s. 
THE    CLOSED    BOOK.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  too.    6s. 
THE     VALLEY     OF     THE     SHADOW. 

Illustrated.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  too.    6s. 
BEHIND  THE  THRONE.    Third  Edition. 

Cr.  too.    6s. 

London  (Jack).    WHITE  FANG.     Ninth 
Edition.     Cr.  too.    6s. 

Lowndes   (Mrs.   Belloc).     THE    CHINK 

IN    THE    ARMOUR.      Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  too.    6s.  net. 
MARY  PECHELL.     Second  Edition.     Cr. 

too.     6s. 
STUDIES  IN  LOVE  AND  IN  TERROR. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  too.    6s. 
THE   LODGER.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown 

too.    6s. 

Lucas  (E.  Y.).    LISTENER'S  LURE :  AN 

OBLIQUE     NARRATION.       Tenth    Edition. 

Fcap.  too.     5J. 
OVER    BEMERTON'S:    AN    EASY-GOING 

CHRONICLE.    Eleventh  Edition.    Fcap.  too. 

5* 
MR.  INGLESIDE.     Tenth  Edition.    Fcap. 

too.     $s. 
LONDON  LAVENDER.     Eighth  Edition. 

Fcap.  too.     5*. 
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Lyall  (Edna).      DERRICK   VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST,      ^th   Tho^^sand.      Cr.   8v0. 


Macnaughtan  (S.).    THE  FORTUNE  OF 

CHRISTINA    M'NAB.      Sixth    Edition. 
Cr.  8v0.     2S.  net. 

PETER  AND  JANE.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  %vo.  6s. 

Malet   (Lucas).     A  COUNSEL  OF  PER- 

FECTION.     Second  Edition.    Cr.  8v0.    6s. 
COLONEL    ENDERBY'S    WIFE.      Sixth 

Edition.     Cr.  Quo.     6s. 
THE     HISTORY    OF     SIR     RICHARD 

CALMADY:  A  ROMANCE.    Seventh  Edi- 

tion.    Cr.  8v0.    6s. 
THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.    Sixteenth  Edition. 

Cr.  8v0.     6s. 
THE    CARISSIMA.      Fifth   Edition.      Cr. 

8vo.     6s. 
THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.     Fifth  Edi- 

tion.    Cr.  8v0.     6s. 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.).  CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated.  Eighth  Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

Maxwell  (W.  B.).    THE  RAGGED  MES- 

SENGER.    Third  Edition.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 
VIVIEN.     Twelfth  Edition.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 
THE  GUARDED   FLAME.     Seventh  Edi- 

tion.    Cr.  8v0.    6s. 

Also  Fcap.  8v0.     is.  net. 
ODD  LENGTHS.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  8v0. 

6s. 
HILL  RISE.    Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  8v0.    6s. 

Also  Fcap.  8v0.     is.  net. 
THE   COUNTESS  OF    MAYBURY  :    BE- 

TWEEN  You  AND  I.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr. 

8v0.    6s. 
THE  REST  CURE.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr. 

Bv0.     6s. 

Milne  (A.  A.).    THE  DAY'S  PLAY.    Fifth 

Edition.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 
THE  HOLIDAY  ROUND.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  8t>0.     6s. 

Montague  (C.  E.).    A  HIND  LET  LOOSE. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 
THE  MORNING'S  WAR.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  8v0.     6S. 

Morrison  (Arthur).     TALES  OF  MEAN 

STREETS.   Seventh  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Also  Fcap.  8v0.     is.  na. 
A  CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO.    Sixth  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
THE    HOLE    IN    THE    WALL.     Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 
DIVERS  VANITIES.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 

Ollivant  (Alfred).  OWD  BOB.  THE 
GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.  With  a 
Frontispiece.  T-welftk  Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  6s. 


THE     TAMING     OF     JOHN     BLUNT. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 
THE    ROYAL    ROAD.     Second    Edition. 

Cr.  8v0.     6s. 

Onions  (Oliver).  GOOD  BOY  SELDOM: 
A  ROMANCE  OF  ADVERTISEMENT.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

THE  TWO  KISSES.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

Oppenheim  (E.  Phillips).  MASTER  OF 
MEN.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.lvo.  6s. 

THE    MISSING    DELORA.       Illustrated. 
Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 
A  Iso  Fcap.  8v0.     i  j.  net. 

Orczy  (Baroness).    FIRE  IN  STUBBLE. 
Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  8va.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  8v0.     is.  net. 

Oxenham     (John).      A     WEAVER     OF 

WEBS.     Illustrated.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr. 

8v0.     6s. 
THE  GATE  OF  THE  DESERT.    Eighth 

Edition.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 

*A  Iso  Fcap.  8v0.     is.  net. 
PROFIT     AND    LOSS.      Sixth    Edition. 

Cr.  8v0.     6s. 
THE     LONG.  ROAD.      Fourth    Edition. 

Cr.  Zv0.     6s. 

Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 
THE  SONG  OF  HYACINTH,  AND  OTHER 

STORIES.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 
MY      LADY     OF     SHADOWS.      Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  8z>0.     6s. 
LAURISTONS.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  8v0. 

6s. 
THE  COIL  OF  CARNE.    Sixth  Edition. 

Cr.  8v0.  6s. 
THE  QUEST  OF  THE  GOLDEN  ROSE. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
MARY  ALL-ALONE.     Third  Edition.    Cr. 

8v0.     6s. 

Parker  (Gilbert).  PIERRE  AND  HIS 
PEOPLE.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  %vo.  6s. 

MRS.  FALCHION.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
8v0.  6s. 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A  SAVAGE. 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.  Illus- 
trated.  Tenth  Edition.  Cr.  8z>0.  6s. 

WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC  : 
THE  STORY  OF  A  LOST  NAPOLEON.  Seventh 
Edition.  Cr.  8z>0.  6s. 

AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH: 
THE  LAST  ADVENTURES  OF  '  PRETTY 
PIERRE.'  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.  Illus- 
trated. Nineteenth  Edition.  Cr.  8z'0.  6s. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG:  A 
ROMANCE  OF  Two  KINGDOMS.  Illustrated. 
Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Zve.  6s. 
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THE    POMP    OF    THE    LAVILETTES. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     3*.  6d. 
NORTHERN   LIGHTS.    Fourth   Edition. 

THE  JUDGMENT  HOUSE.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Pasture  (Mrs.  Henry  de  la).  THE 
TYRANT.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
Also  Fcap.  8z>0.  is.  net. 

Pemberton    (Max).      THE    FOOTSTEPS 

OF    A    THRONE.      Illustrated.      Fourth 
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